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PREFACE 

This translation was undertaken primarily in order that it might 
serve as a text-book in the course in General Climatology in 
Harvard University. At the same time, the publication of an English 
edition of the standard work on climate, will, it is hoped, lead to the 
extension and improvement of the teaching of scientific climatology in 
the United States, as well as in Great Britain and her colonics. 

The first edition of Professor Ilann’s Haiidhmh tier Klinwiohtfie 
appeared in 1883, in the “Bibliothek Geo^r^^nhischer Handbiicher,” 
edited by Professor Friedrich Batzel. The second edition, in three 
volumes, was published in 1897. The first volume of the second 
German edition is the only one included in the present translation. 
This concerns General Climatology, and is a finished piece of work by 
itself. The last two volumes, which deal with Special Climatology, it 
has been found impracticable to translate. 

This translation, as it stands, essentially reproduces the original. 
Numerous references, especially such as will be most useful to English 
and American students, have been added, and changes have been made 
in the text in order to bring the discussion down to date. A natural 
temptation to expand the original has been yielded to in very few cases 
only. Practically all of the important publications which have been 
issued since the completion of the second German edition are referred 
to. Some new examples of different climatic phenomena have been 
added, chiefly from the United States. Most of the examples given, 
however, necessarily still relate to Europe, because the climatology of 
that continent has been studied more critically than that of any other 
region. A few cuts have been made where the discussion concerned 
matters of special interest to European students only. Most of the 
paragraph headings are new, and the arrangement by parts, sections 
and chapters is somewhat different from that in the original. These 
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changes have been made with a view to adapting the book better for 
use in the class-room. Every change that has been made has the full 
approval of Professor Hann, who has been consulted in regard to all 
of these matters. 

Every reference, the original of which is accessible in the Harvard 
College library or in the library of the Harvard College Observatory, 
has been looked up, verified, and made as complete as possible. No 
apology is needed for the use of the centigrade and metric systems in 
such a book as this. For convenience, conversion tables, reprinted 
from the Smithsonian Meteorological Tables, are given in the Appendix. 
In the tables, the figures indicating maxima are printed in heavy type, 
and those indicating minima are followed by an asterisk. 

I am indebted first of all to Professor Hann, for the generous per< 
mission given me to translate his Handhuch ; for his courtesy in allow- 
ing me to make so many changes and additions, and for the interest 
which he has shown throughout the progress of the translation. 
Further, I am under great obligations to Mr. Henry S. Mackintosh, of 
Keene, N.H., who has read both manuscript and proof, and to Mr. H. 
Holm Clayton, of Blue Hill Observatory, Hyde Park, Mass., who has 
read the manuscript. Both of these gentlemen have been of great 
help to me. Professor Frank W. Very has, with the approval of 
Professor Hann, made some slight revision of the sections on solar 
climate, on atmospheric absorption and radiation, and on geological 
changes of climate, with a view to bringing these discussions down to 
date. Professor Very has also been good enough to help me with 
the proofreading. To my colleagues. Professor William M. Davis and 
Professor Robert W. Willson, I am also under obligations for assistance 
in various parts of the work. 

ROBERT DE C. WARD. 


Harvard University, 
Gambbidob, Mass., U.8.A., 
Fdruaryf 1903. 
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THE CLIMATIC FACTORS 




INTRODUCTION. 


CLIMATOLOGY: ITS MEANING, AIMS, AND METHODS.^ 

Olimate as distinguislied from weather.— By climate wo mean the 
sum total of the meteorological phenomena that characterise the 
average condition of the atmosphere at any one place on the earth’s 
surface. That which we call weather is only one phase in the 
succession of phenomena whose complete cycle, recurring with gi*eater 
or less uniformity every year, constitutes the climate of any locality. 
Climate is the sum total of the weathei* as usually experienced 
during a longer or shorter period of time at any given season. An 
account of a climate, therefore, means a description of the average 
state of the atmosphere. To illustrate, we may say the weather in 
central Europe was very cold in December, 1879,” or, “the weather 
was rainy in August, 1880.” It is also correct to say that the climate 
of England is mild and damp in December, although December of the 
year 1879 happened to be very cold there. It is, however, a wrong 
use of the word climate when we say ‘Hhe climate of Germany was 
rainy in the summer of 1882,” for as soon as we speak of the atmos- 
pheric conditions of a single period of time, we must use the word 
weather. 

Alma of climatology. — It is the object of climatology to make us 
familiar with the average conditions of the atmosphere in different 
parts of the earth’s surface, as well as to inform us concerning any 
departures from these conditions which may occur at the same place 
during long intervals of time. Brevity demands that in the description 
of the olimate of any place, only those weather conditions which are of 
most frequent occurrence, t.e., the mean conditions, shall be used to 

^See C. Abbe ; Climatology and its Aims and Methods,” Maryland WtxUher 
8erwee^ L, 1899, 264-304. 
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characterise it. To give in detail the whole history of the weather 
phenomena of the district is obviously out of the question. Neverthe- 
less, if we are to present a correct picture, and if the information 
furnished is to be of practical value, some account should also be given 
of the extent to which, in individual cases, there may be departures 
from the average conditions. 

Climatology as distinguislied flrom meteorology. — Climatology is but 
a part of meteorology when the latter term is used in a broad sense. 
In fact, a sharp line cannot he drawn between those two branches of 
science. Meteorology, when taken in a restricted sense, seeks to 
explain the various atmospheric phenomena by known physical laws, 
and to discover the causes underlying the succession of atmospheric 
processes. Meteorology is, therefore, essentially theoretical. It dis- 
sects this complex body of atmospheric processes in order to correlate 
the simpler phenomena with the fundamental principles of physics. 
Climatology is essentially more descriptive in character than meteoro- 
logy. It aims to present as graphic a picture as possible of the way in 
which all the atmospheric phenomena work together at any place on 
the earth’s surface. Climatology must treat tho different atmospheric 
processes separately only in so far as this is unavoidable, for it is clear 
that occurrences which coincide in point of time have to be described 
one after another. Climatology must give us a mosaic-like picture of 
the different climates of the world ; but it must also present these facts , 
in a systematic way, by grouping together climates which are naturally 
related. Thus order and uniformity are secured, the mutual inter- 
actions of the different climates are made clear, and climatology 
becomes a scientific branch of learning. 

Meteorology, taken in its narrower sense, requires some knowledge 
of climatology in order to fulfil its work. Climatology, on the other 
hand, must avail itself of the teachings of theory if it is to solve the 
scientific problems set before it, which concern the causes for the 
arrangement of the different climatic groups, and for their influencea 
upon one another. Climatology presupposes a knowledge of the most 
important teachings of meteorology, just as meteorology presup^ses a 
knowledge of climatic facts. If, therefore, only one of these two 
subjects is to 'be treated in a single book, it is merely left for the 
author, having in mind the special object and the desired size of his 
book, himself to decide how much of the fact and teaching of the other 
branch shall be included, and how much taken for granted. 

The climatic elements.— The various atmospheric processes and 
conditions whose interactions determine the climate of any place, are 
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called dirmtic elements or factors. They are temperature, humidity, 
rain or snow, velocity and direction of the ^vind, etc. Scientific cliniia- 
tology must endeavour to find numerical expression for all the climatic 
elements. Actual measurements are necessary if we are to have state- 
ments which shall be strictly compamblc, and if wc arc to gain distinct 
conceptions of the dificrent metcorologiciil conditions. Instead of such 
vague statements as “ the winter climate of the place is severe ” ; or, 
“ the summer is windy and changeable,” we should have the recorded 
temperatures and wind velocities, as well as the amount of their 
variations. Such short, comprehensive, verbal descriptions are admis- 
sible only when the numerical values of the climatic elements are also 
given. Accuracy, and the possibility of comparison, are the first 
requirements in the description of any climate. These arc fulfilled 
when the numerical values of the individual climatic elements included 
in such an account were obtained with similar instrumeTits, and 
according to the same method. 

Climatic descriptions gain decidedly in clearness if a cei*tain unifor- 
mity of treatment is always adhered to. This is accomplished by 
discussing the separate climatic elements in a systematic order, 1)ased 
on their relative importance. But as soon as wo attempt to distingtiish 
between these elements on the Imsis of their relative importance in the 
description of a climate, another difference becomes apparent between 
the standpoint taken by climatology and by meteorology in their view 
of atmospheric phenomena. In meteorology, the greatest importance 
is attached to those phenomena upon which a considerable number of 
other atmospheric processes depend, and which may therefore Iks re- 
garded as primary phenomena. In climatology, taken in its restricted 
sense, those meteorological phenomena Income the most prominent 
which have the greatest influence upon organic life. The importance 
of the different climatic elements is therefore determined from an out* 
side standpoint. 

Definition of dimate. — Climatology is thus seen to be a branch of 
knowledge which is in part subordinate to other sciences and to 
practical ends. As a matter of iact, this idea is usually incorporated 
into the first definition of climate, **as the sum total of the meteoro- 
logicarconditions in so far as they affect animal or vegetable life.” 
Humfoldt gives the following definition:^ “The term dimate^ in its 
broadest sense, implies all the changes in the atmosphere which sensibly 
affect one’s physical condition.” This point should be borne in mind 
when we treat climatolo^ as a science auxiliary to geography. 

^Komos, Vol. I., 340. 
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The term dimate may, however, be used in a more general way, 
as was done at the beginning of this introduction, for it seems 
to the writer perfectly proper to speak of climate as existing on 
the earth at a time when vegetable and animal life had not yet 
appeared. 

Order of treatment of the climatic dements. — It has just been said 
that the meteorological elements which are of the greatest importance 
to animal and vegetable life are given the most prominence in climatic 
descriptions. The order in which these different elements are to be 
considered depends, to some extent, upon the advance made in other 
fields of research which are concenied with the physical conditions of 
organic life. Atmospheric influences which are now considered of little 
importance from a climatic point of view, and concerning which there 
are at present hardly any numerical data, may turn out to bo of far- 
reaching importance; as, for instance, the value of direct insolation, 
i.6., the heating due to sunshine ; or the intensity of the general sky- 
light. This circumstance affects only the older of arrangement in the 
descriptive portion of climatology, and does not, in any way, interfere 
with a scientific presentation of the subject. Furthermore, it plays 
no part in the treatment of the fundamental portions of climatology, 
which deal with the factors that control the distribution of clin^tes 
and their influence upon one another. This portion of our science is 
based solely upon the teachings of physics, and upon the laws which 
govern the interrelations of atmospheric phenomena. To investigate 
these laws is the province of meteorology. 

If we wish clearly to define the limits of the various climates, and if 
our descriptions of the latter are to be comparable, we must first agree 
upon the various climatic elements on which diversity of climate 
depends. At the same time, the meaning of these climatic elements 
must be clearly defined. One of the chief obstacles to the advance of 
scientific comparative climatology is the confusion which exists on this 
very point. There is no clear undeistanding as to just what elements 
are essential in systematic descriptions of climate, nor as to the best 
way to discuss these elements, in order that direct comparison of one 
climate with another may become possible. This confusion is especially 
noticeable in geographic monographs and text-books, which necessarily 
make some mention of climatic conditions in their discussion of the 
physical features of different countries. The same difficulty is also 
found in writings on hygiene in which the influences of climate are 
considered. Wo shall, therefore, at once’ proceed to consider and 
explain the most important climatic factors, as well as the methods of 
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recording them.^ A tabulation of the climatic elements at Vienna is 
given in the following pages, and this will serve as a partial explanation 
of what is stated in the text, and also as a model for climatic tables in 
general. The tables here given present a compact summary of the 
most important climatic elements at Vienna. 


’ The following book is to be highly recommended : Hugo Meyer : Aiileitung 
zur Bearheitung meteorologmher BeohachtUHtjen fur die Klinvatologie^ Berlin, 
Springer, 1891, small 8vo, pp. 187. Frequent reference is made to this book in 
the paragraphs which follow. 
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TEMPERATURE. 

Importance of temperatnxe as a climatic element. — Temperature 
is certainly the most important climatic element. Temperature, when 
used in climatology, means the total effect of the warmth of the air, 
and also of radiation. When out of doors, plants and animals are 
always under the influence of the temperature of the atmosphere 
which surrounds them, and also of the heat due to radiation from 
the sun, the sky, the surface of the earth, etc. We shall, for the 
moment, disregard the heat of radiation, and consider first the temper- 
ature of the air. From a meteorological point of view, the temperature 
of a place is simply the measure of the air temperature. This is 
obtained by means of observations, properly distributed in point of 
time» of a thermometer freely exposed to the air, but shielded from 
direct radiation from the sun or from heated bodies in the neighbour- 
hood. The latter, condition is of vital importance if we wish to 
obtain comparable data concerning the temperature of the air at 
different places. The effects of such radiation vary greatly, and may, 
even in the same locality, produce temperatures which differ widely 
from one another; while the true air temperature is found to 
comparatively uniform over considerable areas having similar surface 
features. 

It seems to the author of the greatest importance to call attention 
to the fact that the mean temperatures of stations scattered over a 
considerable area, when reduced to the same peiied of time, agree so 
well as to leave no doubt whatever that they accurately represent 
•the air temperature of that district^ 

igee Jelinek: AnUiiung zu metsorf^ogiechm Beiihttchluingen, 4th Ed., Lelpslg, 
1893. 
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Mean daily temperature: how obtained.— The hours at which 
observations of temperature are made must be properly distributed 
throughout the day if we wish to obtain the true diurnal tempera- 
ture, which corresponds to the mean of 24 hourly observations. 
From such a series of hourly observations wo also learn what the 
highest and lowest temperatures are, although those can evidently 
be much more easily obtained from the readings of the maximum 
and minimum thermometers. If the mean is derived from frequent 
observations made during the daytime only, as is still often the 
case, the resulting mean is too high, because the temperatures 
of the cooler portion of the 24 hours do not enter into the 
result at all. A station whose mean is obtained in this way seems 
much warmer with reference to other stations than it really is, and 
erroneous conclusions are therefore drawn concerning its climate. 
Thus, the mean annual temperature of Rome was given ?is 16*4* by a 
seemingly trustworthy Italian authority, while it is really 15*5*, and 
the mean-temperature of Madrid was stated by Secchi to be 15°, while 
it is actually only 13*5*. The other case, which occura when a station 
is reported to have a temperature lower than its actual one, is found 
much less frequently. 

Hours of observation. — It is best to read the thermometer three 
times daily, namely, early in the morning, in the afternoon, and in the 
evening. A knowledge of the morning and afternoon temperatures Is 
veiy important in most climatological investigations, and even an 
accurate mean temperature cannot replace the lack of this information. 
The following groups of hours are recommended for observations of 
temperature : 6 a.m., 2 and 10 p.m. ; 7 a.m., 2 and 9 p.m. ; 7 a.m., I 
and 9 p.m. ; 7 a.m., 1 or 2 p.ui., and 10 p.m. The morning observa- 
tions should not be made later than 7 a.m. The combination, 8 a.m., 
2 and 8 p.m., which has unfortunately been quite generally adopted, 
is not satisf^toiy, because the mean of (8 + 2 + 8) -r 3 is much too high 
in summer. The mean derived from observations at 7 a.m., 2 and 
9 p.m., is also somewhat too high ; but the formula (7 a.m. + 2 p.m. + 
9 p.m. + 9 p.m.) -i- 4 gives an excellent mean which differs in summer 
by only + 0*1* to + 0*2* from the true mean, based upon the twentyr 
four hourly observations. The means derived from the daily extremes 
(that is, from the readings of the maximum and minimum ther- 
mometers) also give values which are somewhat too high, the 
■ di^erence being about 0*4° in the majority of climates throughout 
the year. The cpmbination (sunrise -f 2 p.m. + 9 p.m.) gives a fairly 
aocurate mean temperature, if the first observation is really made 
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exactly at sunrise throughout the year. This combination of hours is, 
however, not an especially desirable one, for the reason that the time 
of the morning observation varies from day to day. Observation hours 
which do not vaiy are always much to be preferred. In the Case of 
stations at which maximum and minimum thermometers are used, and 
where, furthermore, the readings of the ordinary thermometer have 
been made at unfavourable hours (e.^., 9 a.m., 9 p.m., or sometimes even 
at 3 p.m., as has often been done in accordance with an old set of 
instructions published in England), the most accurate means are 
obtained by the formula ^(min. + 3 p.m.), or ^(min. + max. + 9 a.m. 
+ 9 p.m.). The formula ^(min. + max. + 8 a.m. + 8 p.m.) gives 
means which can bo used if necessary. In this last grouping, the 
errors resulting from the combination of (max. + min.) alone, or of 
(8 a.m. + 8 p.m.) alone, are brought together, and, to some extent, 
neutralise one another. Sometimes the observations are made at 
hours which render it impossible to derive comparable means directly 
from the readings. In such cases, means may still be obtained if 
a series of hourly observations extending through several years is 
available for some neighbouring station. These put us in a position to 
know how far the temperatures at the special hours in question depart 
from the true diurnal mean at this neighbouring station. It then only 
remains for us to correct the temperatures at the station whoso mean 
we wish to obtain by the amount of these departures. This method of 
correcting a mean, however, becomes the more uncertain the greater 
the necessary correction, for it assumes an absolutely similar diurnal 
variation of temperature at both stations. This assumption becomes 
the more arbitraiy the greater the differences between the remaining 
climatic conditions of the two stations.^ 

^For farther information concerning the derivation of true daily mean tempera* 
tnres, and the corrections which are necessary in individual cases, the reader 
is referred to the folbwing :^Schmid : Lehrbfteh der MeUorologitt Leipsig, 
1860, 260 et aqq, ; H. W. Dove : ** Ueber die taglichen Verihiderangen der 
Temperatnr der Atmosphilre,” Abhandl. Berlin, Akad,, 1846 and 1856; H 
Wild : DU . TemperturnerhSMnim dea RuaaUchen ReUhea, St. Petersburg, 
1877, I.-LXVIII. ; Jelinek: “Die tUglichen Aenderungen der Temperatnr,” 
D.W.A., XXVII, 1867; W. Kdppen: “Tafeln zur Ableitung der Mittel- 
temperatur,” Repertoriumfllr Meteor^ III., No. 7, 1873; O. Hellmann: Die* 
tdqtUhen Veranderungen der Temperatur in XorddenUehland, Berlin, 1875 ; F. 
Erk : “Die Bestimmung wahrer Tagesmittel der Temperatnr,” AbAcuutf. Mnehen, 
Akad,f 11. KL, XIV., Part II., 1883; A. M'Adie: Mean Temperattaree and 
their CorredUne in the United Btaiee^ prepared under the dirMtion of A. W. 
Qreely, Washington, D.C., 1801, 4to, 45 pp. ; W. Ellis: “On the Differenoe 
produced in the Mean Temperature derived from Daily kfaxima and Minima as. 
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The mean annual temperature expresses most briefly the tempera- 
ture conditions of the air at any given place. This is really the mean 
derived from the 365 successive daily means; but, as the mean 
tempex^tures of each month arc needed in any case, it is agreed that 
the mean annual temperature shall be derived from the twelve monthly 
means. The difference between the results obtained in these two ways, 
which is due to the inequalities in the lengths of the months, amounts 
to tenths of a degree (C.) only, even in the most severe climates, where 
the range between summer and winter is greatest. In central Europe, 
this difference, is one of hundredths of a degree (C.) only. As the 
annual temperature at the same station varies in different years, the 
observations must be continued for a period of greater or less length if 
we wish to obtain a mean annual temperature accurate within some 
definite limit. The length of this period naturally depends upon the 
amount of the variation in temperature from year to year. If, for 
example, we wish to obtain a moan annual temperature which shall be 
accurate within 0*1®, we need about forty years of observations in 
central Europe, and about sixty years of observations in northeastern 
Europe. On the other hand, in an equatorial climate, such as that of 
Batavia, two years of records would (theoretically) suffice. 

Mean monthly temperatures. — The annual temperature alone, how- 
ever, does not suffice to characterise the average temperature conditions 
of the atmosphere at a given station, because, in most climates, those 
conditions vary considerably during the year. These annual periodic 
variations are expressed in the mean monthly temperatures (p. 33, 
columns la and li). No attempt should be made to express the normal 
annual march of temperature by the mean temperatures of 
successive ten-day or five-day periods, unless, in exceptional cases, 
there is a very long series of observations for the same station. The 
monthly means are much less accurate than the annual moans. In 
fact^ even when observations which have been made with the greatest 
care and accuracy are- available, it cannot be expected that the monthly 
means of most places will be known within 0*r. The mean tempera- 
tures of the same month frequently vary very much from year to year. 
Thus, the means for December, 1879, and December, 1880, in south- 
western Germany, differed by 15^ At Washington, D.C., the mean 
temperature of January, 1880, was 5*5” ; that for January, 1881, 2*4”. 

dependent on the Time at which the Therm^etera are read,” Quart. Journ. Roy. 
fihe.. XVI., 1890, 213-218. See tiXaofindian Met. Memoin, V., 1892-1895, 
!';*!ll ^^Md IX., 1896-1897, 688, on the dinmal vaiiawon oi aroioB^erio conaitions 
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The mean temperature of July, 1887, at Washington, was 26*9* ; and 
that for July, 1888, 22*8*. At St. Paul, Minn., the mean temperature 
of January, 1888, was - 18*3* ; that for January, 1889, - 6*6*. The 
mean temperature of July, 1890, at St. Paul, was 22*2* ; and that for 
July, 1891, 18*7*. At Edmonton, in the Province of Alberta, Canada, 
January, 1888, had a mean temperature of -21*7*; while January, 
1889, had a mean of -5*6*. At Braemar, Scotland, the mean 
temperature of February, 1895, was 5*8®; and that of February, 1896, 
was 3*8*. At Greenwich, England, the mean temperature of February, 
1855, was 1*6*; and that of February, 1856, 5*6*. In our latitudes, 
these ranges are about twice as great in the winter months as in the 
summer. In the case of Vienna, for instance, almost 400 years of 
observations would be necessary before the mean temperatures of the 
winter months eould bo obtained within a limit of 0*1* of aecuraey ; 
while in the case of the means of the summer months only 100 years 
of observations would bo needed. For stations in western Siberia, on 
the other hand, observations would have to bo continued for 800 years 
in the case of the winter months, but for only 100 years in the case of 
the summer. These figures are given in order that sufficient emphasis 
may be laid on the fact that monthly means, even when based on long 
series of observations, are untrustworthy in regions where these same 
means may vary greatly from year to year. In the climate of Batavia, 
as contrasted with the cases just cited, only five years of observations 
are needed to give accurate monthly means. It may be assumed that 
the mean monthly temperatures based on 20 years of observations in 
central and eastern Europe are accurate within about 0*4* to 0*6* for 
the winter, and within about 0*2* to 0*3* for the summer months.^ 

These examples must suffice to give the reader some idea as to the 
accuracy of mean temperatures, and may enable him to judge for 
himself how unnecessary and how confusing it is when temperature 
readings are given in climatological tables to hundredths of a degree. ^ 

Mean annual range of temperature.-~The difference between the 
temperatures of the warmest and the coldest months is an important 
climatic element, namely, the mean annual range of temperature. In the 
vicinity of Vienna, for example, the coldest month (January) has a 

^ The probable error of the mean decreaaei in proportion to the square roots of 
the numbers of years of observation. The error for a mean derived from ^ years 
of observation would therefore diminish in the proportion of n/20:40s 0?7L and 
would consequently not be decreased by we-ho^f, as might have been expected.’' 
The probable errors, given above, would, with 40 years of observations, be dbO'8* 
and ±0*4* for the temperatures of the winter months. 
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mean temperature of -1*5*; the warmest month (July) has a mean 
temperature of 19*8*. The mean annual range of temperature is there- 
fore 21*3*. At Thorshaven, in the Faroe Islands, March is the coldest 
month, with a mean of 3* ; July, with a mean of 10*9® is the warmest* 
The annual range at Thorshaven is therefore only 7*9®. Batavia has 
a mean temperature of 26*4* in May, and 25*3" in January, which 
gives a mean annual range of 1*1*. Quito has a January mean of 
13*8®; a July mean of 13*3*; an annual range of 0*5*. The mean 
January temperature of San Diego, Cal., is 12*1*; that of August, 
20*6* ; the range is therefore 8*5*. The mean January temperature of 
St. Paul, Minn., is - 11*5* ; that of July, 22*2* ; which gives an annual 
range of 33*7*. In Canada, the mean January temperature at Esqui- 
mault, B.C., is 3*7* ; that of July, 15*6" ; which gives a range of 11*9*. 
At Edmonton the range is 31*9", the January mean l)eing - 16*1*, and 
the July mean 15*8*. At Halifax, on the eastern coast, the range 
decreases again, being 23*2®; the January mean is -5*5*; and the 
July mean, 17*7*. At Valencia, Ireland, the mean temperature of 
January, as determined by the 30 years* record, 1871-1900, is 6*9*; 
and that of August is 15*3* ; which gives a range of 8*4*. At Aber- 
deen, Scotland, the January mean is 3*1* ; and the July mean, 14*1 * ; 
which gives a range of 11*0®. At Yarmouth, England, on the eastern 
coast, the January mean is 2*9" ; and the July and August means are 
15*9* ; which gives an annual range of 13*0®. The amount of this annual 
range of temperature is made the basis of a classification of climates 
into those of great ranges, or severe climates, and those of small ranges, 
or temperate climates. Examples of these classes will be given later. 

Supan, in 1880, publishe d the first accurate and detoiled jo hart of 
tie annual ranges of temperature'^eFtEe earth^s surface,^ using lines 
of ec|ual annual lygo of temperature, to which hie gave the name 
“isotalantous.**^ 

toisH9ineha/Ukhe Oeoffrafthie, I., 1880, 141-156. 

^*The first to ooostruct a chart of this sort was probably F. W. C. Krecke, in 
•Utrecht (Prov. Utr. OenooUch, v, Kunaten en WeUnwIuxppen, 1866). He called 
the lines * * isoparallagae,*!_a nd his chart shows their course over the northern 
hemisphere, on the polar projection. Keith Johnston, in 1869, also published a 
chart, on a very small scale, showing lines of equal annual range of temperature 
{Proc. Roy. Roc., Ediih, VI., 1866-69, 661-679). Finally, Buys-Ballot constructed 
two large charts showing the positions of the ** isoparallagae ” in both 
northern' and southern hemispheres, taking the difference between January and 
July as everywhere indicating the amount of the annual range ( Verdeeling der 
Warmte over de Aank, Amsterdam, 1888). This was a step which Supan had 
already Justly censured Johnston for taking, because the extremes of the mean 
temperatures do not eyery where come in these months. 
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. Wild then prepared, on a large scale, a similar map of the equal 
annual temperature ranges over the Russian empire, which was 
published in his Die TemperaiunerhMtnisse des Ruesischen Reiches Q881_) . 

, These charts are reproduced, on a small scale, in the AUas der Meteanh 
iogie, (Plate L)^e latest chart of equal annual ranges of 
temperature for the world, constructed on the basis of the “ Challenger ” 
isothermal charts, was published by ^nnolly in 1894 ,^ and is repro- 
duced in Bartholomew’s new Atlas of Meteorology (Plat^2). 

Annual march of temperature. — ^It is furthermore important to 
know how the temperature rises from winter to summer, and how it 
falls again in the autumn, as well as the usual times of occurrence of 
the maximum and the minimum. In a word, wo need to know the 
character of the annual march of temperature. For climatological 
purposes, these various points may usually be determined with sufficient 
accuracy from monthly means based on several years’ observations. 

The seasons. — In the temperate zones, the year is divided into four seasons, 
which depend upon the annual march of temperature. These seasons,- when 
considered from a meteorological point of view, are arranged as follows: Northern 
Hemisphere. Winter: December, January, February. Spring: March, April, 
May. Summer: June, July, August. Autumn: September, October, November. 
Southern Hemisphere. Winter: June, July, August. Spring: Septepiber, 
October, November. Summer : December, January, February. Autumn : 
March, April, May. 

The mid-winter month is the coldest ; the mid-summer month, the warmest ; 
the mid-spring and mid-autumn months, and, in fact, the seasons of spring and 
autumn, as a whole, usually have very nearly the mean annual temperature. 
This statement is naturally true only of the average march of temperature over 
the greater portion of the temperate zones. Within the tropics, as well as in the 
polar zones, this subdivison of the year no longer holds good ; for there the 
annual march of temperature is a different one. The mean temperature of the 
four seasons can therefore be used only in comparing the temperatures of places 
within the temperate zones. The seasonal means are, however, occasionally 
preferable, in some respects, to the monthly means. This is due to the fact that 
the former are more concise when comparisons are to be made, and more trust- 
worthy when we are dealing with means derived from short series of observations. 
Nevertheless, the seasonal means can never replace the monthly means, which 
are indupensable in all climatic comparisons that have to do with extended* areas 
of the earth’s surface. 

Mean diurnal range of temperature: periodic and non-periodic 
range.— The diurnal period of temperature variation is of importanooi 
as well as the annual period. The amount of the diurnal range of 

M. L. S. Connolly : “A New Chart of Equal Annual Ranges of Temperature.” 
Am. Met. /otem., X., 1893-4» S05-e. 
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tmperatwe, or the diurnal amplitude of temperature, is a very note- 
worthy climatic element, and should be included in every account of a 
climate which aims to be at all complete. This element is expressed 
by the difference between the mean temperatures of the warmest and 
the coldest hours of the day, and is then called the periodic amplUwk ; 
or, it is expressed by the difference between the mean minima and the 
mean maxima of the month, obtained from the readings of a maximum 
and minimum thermometer, or from hourly observations. The latter^ 
known as the non-periodic amplitude, is always greater than the foimer^ 
or periodic amplitude, especially in winter. It is therefore desirable to 
use only one of the two forms of expression when comparing one 
climate with another, although, when the requisite observations are 
available, it is of course advisable to include both forms (see Table^ 
p. 33, columns 5 and 6). As a matter of fact, only the nofi>periodic 
amplitude is known for most places, because observations m»ide with 
maximum and minimum thermometers are very much more common 
than those made every hour during the twenty-four. 

It is a well-known fact that the normal variation of temperature during each 
day has a minimum about sunrise and a maximum about 2 p.m., or, in the 
summer, somewhat later. In some places, especially on sea coasts, the maximum 
comes earlier, namely, soon after noon. The pe riodic diu rnal range of temperature, 
therefore, at the equinoxes, and on the average tor the year, for instance, is the 
difference of temperature between 6 a.m. and 2 p.ni. It is, however, perfectly 
clear that the diurnal march of temperature is not by any means always dependent 
upon the altitude of the sun. Wind, rain, and clouds cause irregular, non- 
periodic fluctuations, and the maximum and the minimum temperatures often 
come at times differing greatly from those which would bo determined by the 
sun alone. The maximum and minimum thermometers register the highest and 
the lowest temperatures which actually occur from day to day, and the mean of 
the minima thus recorded is the mean of all the lowest temperatures which have 
oooufred at various times. A similar statement is true with respect to the 
maximum temperatures. When, however, the mean temperatures of the different 
hours are calculated on the basis of hourly observations made throughout each 
mouth, the irregular rises and falls of temperature which may have occurred 
during any given hour are almost entirely neutralised. Consequently, the lowest 
temperature is found to come about sunrise, and the highest, shortly after noon. 
This march of temperature is known as the normal or periodk march. It is also 
cl^r that the difference between the mean temperatures at sunrise and in the after* 
noon (a.e. the periodic amplitude) cannot be as great as that between the mean 
extremes (t.s. the non-periodic amplitude). Especially is this true of the winter 
of the temperate and the frigid sones, where the irregular changes in the winds 
from warm to cold, and vice verea, cause very considerable irregularities in the 
normal march of temperature. In Vienna, for example, the coldest hour of the 
day in December is 7 a.m., with a mean temperature of - 1*6” ; the warmest hour 
is 2 p.m., with a mean of 0*6”.,. The periodic diurnal amplitude is therefore- 2*2”. 
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The difference between the mean daily extremes, as recorded by the maximum 
and minimum thermometers, is, however, 4*7°, or more than twice as great. In 
the Kara Sea, in latitude 71” N., the coldest hour of the day during the winter of 
1882-3 was 9 a.m., with a mean temperature of '•22*7”, and the warmest hour 
was 9 p.m., with a mean of -21*6”. The periodic amplitude was therefore only 
l*r. On the other hand, the difference between the mean daily maxima and 
minima was 8 *7”, or nearly eight times as great, this being the result of the 
irregular changes in temperature. At Blue Hill Observatory, in December, the 
mean temperature of the coldest hour, 7 a.m., is - 3*5”, and of the warmest hour, 
2 p.m., is -I- 0*2”, giving a range of 3*7”. On the other hand, the difference 
between the maximum and minimum, 3” and -5*4”, is 8*4”.^ 

Mean temperatures of each observation hour. — The normal march 
of temperature, as controlled by the regular diurnal course of the sun, 
may be locally subject to considerable irregularities. This is cspecidly 
the case on sea coasts, owing to the varying land and sea breezes, and 
in mountainous regions, as the result of the regular occurrence of cold 
winds at certain hours. The shadows cast by steep mountain sides 
also interfere with the normal temperature curve. Peculiarities of 
this sort are of importance in the discussion of the climates of special 
localities. 

As observations are taken but thrice daily at most meteorological 
stations, namely, in the moniing, at noon, and in the evening, the 
mean temperatures for these periods usually furnish the only informal 
tion we have concerning the diurnal march of temperature. It is of 
the greatest importance in all detailed climatic descriptions that the 
temperature should be expressed, not only by the daily means of the 
different months, but also by the means of the three observation hours, 
so that we may know the mean temperature of a given morning, noon, 
and evening hour, in eveiy month, for any special station (see Tabl^ 
p. 33, columns 2, 3, and 4). Two places may have the same daily 
mean temperature, while one of them has a much lower temperature in 
the morning, and a much higher temperature in the afternoon, than the 
other. This is actually the case in the sunny winter climate of the 
southern valleys of the Alps, as contrasted with the dull, mny, but 
mild climate of the western coasts of Europe. As the early morning 
may be spent indoors, the high temperatures of the afternoon, and, to 
some extent) also of the evening, are of the most importaneo from a 
hygienic standpoint. Such a climate as that first referred to may, 
therefore, be far more beneficial than the second, although they both 
have the same mean temperature, and even disregarding for the time 

^See also A. Woeikof : Die gwm TmpertUurttchmLi^ im a/iflUmhin, wnd 
AqwUorudeii SetUma^ XIV., 1897, 359-361. 
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being the direct effect of solar radiation, which is a very important 
element in the former climate. 

Irregnlar variations of tempmtnre. Variability of the monthly 
means. — ^The mean temperatures, and the periodic annual and diurnal 
ranges obtained from them, are insuiheient, by themselves, to give an 
adequate idea of the temperature conditions of any given place. These 
mean values indicate only the average state of the atmosphere, and it is 
important, for many reasons, that we should know what departures 
may be expected in individual cases. When, for example, we hud 
that the mean (normal) January temperature, at Vienna, is - 1*?", we 
learn also that this may generally be expected as the mesin .lanuary 
temperature in future years. As a matter of fact, of 100 tJanuaries in 
Vienna, 33 had a temperature which differed from the mean by T, at 
the most; departures of r-2‘' occurred 28 times; of 2"-3*, 18 times; 
of 3*-4*, 10 times ; of 4*-5", 8 times ; and of 5*-6*, 3 times. In other 
words, in 33 per cent, of the cases, the January mean was 1)etween 
-2*7“ and -0-7"; in 61 per cent, it was between -3-7* and +0-3"; 
and in 79 per cent, it was between - 4*7* and + 1*3*. The decrease in 
the frequency of these departures with the increase in their amount 
follows the same law^ in largo climatic districts. It is therefore 
possible to use the mean itself as a basis for determining the frequency 
of other mean temperatures which differ more or less from this one. 

This fact does not^ however, make it unnecessary to give also the 
highest and lowest mean temperatures of any month during a long 
interval of time. Indeed, these data are extremely desirable. Thus, 
for example, in the case of Vienna, the temperature of January kept 
within the limits of -8*3" and +5*0® during an interval of 100 
years; while that of July varied between 17-4“ and 24-6*. At St. 
Petersburg, during 118 years, these limits were - 21 ’5* and - 1*6* for 
January [mean temperature -9'4*]; and 14-r and 23-2* for July 
[mean temperature 17*7*]. These ranges are much smaller in the 
case of the mean annual temperatures. Thus, at Vienna, the range 
in 100 years was between 7*4” and 11*8^ ; and at St. Petersburg, in 118 
years, it was between 1*3* and 6*5*. It will be noticed that, during the 
winter, the lowest temperatures fall farther below the mean than the 
highest rise above it. The reverse is true in summer. It is a 
peculiarity of European climates, that^ as a general rule, higher mean 
temperatures are more common than the lower in winter, and me versA 

' ^ In the case of means based on many yean of observations, this may be 
determined by the laws of probability, when the means of the departures from the 
normal of the given climate are known. 
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in summer. At Philadelphia, Pa., the range in 111 years was between 
9’3* and 16-2*. At Toronto, Canada, the highest mean in 60 years was 
8*4*, and the lowest 4*9*. At Greenwich, England , t he highest mean 
annual temperature in 50 years (1841-1890) was IM*^ and the lowest* 
7-9’. 

The foregoing figures give the absolute range of the mean tempera- 
tures of the individual months. ^.^JDove obtained the departures of the 
mean temperature of the same month in different years from the 
general mean temperature of that month as derived from the whole 
series of observations. He then determined the average of the 
departures from this general mean, without regard to the fact whether 
they were positive or negative. These latter averages, therefore, 
represent the mean departures of the monthly temperatures from 
their average values (see Table, page 33, eolumn k). They are also of 
importance in climatology, because they give us some idea as to the 
number of years of observations which are necessary in order to obtain 
means of a certain definite accuracy. ^ 

^ These mean departures of the monthly temperatures were called the **meaii 
variability ” by Dove. But as iwriahilUy of temperature has another moaning in 
climatology, it is advisable to call these mean values what they really are; 
namely, mean departures, or mean anomalies. Fechner has given a very con- 
venient formula for use in determining, from the mean departure, the probable 
error of the mean derived from a given number (n) of years of observation. His 
formula is as follows : 

Probable error ( W) = x mean departure = mean departure x c. 

V 2/1 - 1 

The following table is useful in the determination of the probable error ; 
n= 2026303540506080 100 

c=*191 *171 '166 *144 *134 *120 *109 *096 *086 

Suppose, for example, that the mean departure of the mean temperature of 
December in Vienna, based on the records of 60 years, is 2*4” C. The probable 
error of the 60 year mean is 2*4” x 0*120=s ±0*3” C. In other words, the 60 year 
mean is accurate only within 0*3”. If we wish to know the number of years (n) 
necessary to give the probable error, W, when the probable error of the mean of 
ti' years is ic', we have the following formula : 

n=ii'(to^ : M^). 

If we wish the probable error to be ±0*1” G., 

n=100n'ie^ 

and for December, in Vienna, =100x60x0*09=460 years. It is naturally 
assumed, in this calculation, that the mean undergoes no progressive secular 
variation. 
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The following are some examples of such moan departures, or of 
the variability of the monthly* means : — 

MEAN DEPARTURES OF MONTHT.Y MEAN TEMPERATURES. 



Wlntor. 

Suinnier. 

Mean. 

Interior of North America, 

2W 

1*20 

l‘()5 

Western Siberia and Ural, 

;i02 

1*26 

2*02 

Northern Russia, 

3*4.3 

1*61 

2*3:i 

Central Russia, 

3*00 

1*43 

2*05 

Northern Cermany, . 

2*02 

0*93 

1*28 

Northern Slope of Alps, . 

2*28 

1*06 

1*56 

Southern Alps, .... 

1*56 

1*0*2 

1*25 

Dalmatian Islands, . 

1*30 

0*81 

1*17 

Italy 

1*35 

1*00 

1*19 

England, 

1*41 

0*05 

1*24 


In the interior of North America, in the latitude of northern Itjily, 
the temperature of a winter month fluctuates, on the avcnige, more 
than 2^* about the mean. In Russia, this fluctuation is nearly 3^*, 
\|^iile in the cotist climate of England it is only 1^®. The varialnTity 
of the monthly means is much smaller in summer, and is then more 
uniform everywhere. In Batavia, the average departure of the monthly 
means is but little more than I"". 

The difterences between the mean temperatures of the same month 
in different years are of little importance from a medical point of view, 
because these differences are separated by a whole year, during whicli 
time much greater changes than these occur in the normal course of the 
annual temperature curve. Organic life is much more closely affected 
by the irregular changes of temperature which occur during shorter 
periods, as by the changes within the same month, and especially by 
those which take place from one day to the next. The value of such 
changes as these is a gauge of what is known as the variability of tem- 
perature. If these changes are slight, the climate is known as an even 
or a uniform one ; if they are considerable, we speak of the climate as 
variable or changeable as regards its temperature. 

Non-periodic mean monthly and mean annual ranges of temperar 
ture. — ^The simplest expression for such changes in temperature within 
short periods, during which the normal variations in temperature are 
slight, is the difference between the highest and the lowest tem- 
peratures observed during any one month, or the (non-periodic) monthlij 

• -o . ‘ 
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raTige (see Table, p. 33, column 9). The monthly extremes should 
be obtained from the readings of a maximum and minimum thermo* 
meter if the value of the monthly range is to bo accurate. When, 
however, observations are taken at least twice a day, once in the early 
morning and once two or three hours after noon, the monthly range 
may be obtained with a fair degree of accuracy from these readings, 
especially in the winter season. The difference between the maximuin 
and the minimum temperatures recorded during a whole year is known 
as the (non-periodic) annual range of temperature. Whenever several 
years* observations are available for any station, we may determine the 
means of the various monthly and annual ranges of temperature. This 
gives the non-periodic mean monthly and mean annual mnges. In these 
mean ranges, accidental cases are lost sight of, and in all that concerns 
the element of variability of temperature they are far bettor adapted 
for purposes of comparison of different climates. 

Monthly and annual absolute ranges of temperature.— The dif- 
ference between the maximum and the minimum temperatures observed 
in the same month during the whole period of observation may also 
be noted. This is the absolute monthly range of temperature for the 
month in question. In the same way, the difference between the 
highest and lowest temperatures observed during the whole period of 
observation represents the absolute amuial range of temperature during 
that period (see Table, p. 33, columns 10 and II). These differences 
have but little value unless they are based on very long series of 
observations. Furthermore, they cannot be used in making compari- 
sons, because all stations have not equally long series of observations, 
and the absolute ranges naturally increase with the length) of time 
during which the observations are continued. Again, accidental errors 
of observation affect single data, such as those expressing the maximum 
and the minimum temperatures which .have occurred once during a 
long period, to so great an extent that such data cannot be advan- 
tageously employed in drawing any important conclusions. 

The monthly and annual ranges of temperature which have been 
designated as nonperiodic are really the sum of both periodic and non- 
periodic changes of temperature, for these ranges include all the differ- 
ences of temperature which are actually experienced during a whole 
month. In the temperate and the frigid zones, the regular variations in 
temperature from day to night are overshadowed by the greater changes 
which are due to non-periodic controls— especially the shifts of the 
winds— and which ore most marked in winter. On the other hand, as 
the latitude decreases, the normal variation of temperature is less and 
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less under the influence of irregular controls, and the mean monthly 
ranges of temperature are but slightly greater than the mean differences 
in temperature between day and night. 

The following examples may serve to illustrate more clearly the 
meaning of mean monthly and mean annual absolute ranges of tem- 
perature. The accompanying table gives the absolute maxima and the 
absolute minima observed at Vienna during the month of January in 
the ten years, 1881-1890. 


VIENNA.— ABSOLUTE EXTREME TEMPERATURES. 
January, 1881- 1890. 


1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

188P. 

1890. 

e 

e 

e 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

5*0 

11-7 

10-0 

13‘6 

3*6 

9*2 

6*1 

12*6 


12-5 

-16*4 

-C-8 

-11*4 

-9*7 

-14*4 

-11*1 

-16*0 


j^y 

-6-4 


The mean monthly maximum for January, as determined in this case 
by only ten years of observation, is 9*0"; the mean minimum, - 12*3®; 
the absolute mean monthly range, 21*3". The same method is followed 
in the case of the other months. The mean of the absolute maximum 
and the absolute minimum temperatures recorded every year is the 
absolute mean annual range of temperature. For example : — 


CAIRO.-ABSOLUTE ANNUAL EXTREMES OF TEMPERATURE. 

1884-1893. 


1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

0 

0 

• 

0 

o 

• 

e 

0 

e 

0 

44*8 

39*6 

45*2 

43*3 

44*3 

44*2 

44*0 

41-6 

40*8 

40*6 

1*7 

5*0 

2*6 

1*7 

2*4 

2*9 

1*0 

2-2 

3*8 

2*0 


The mean of the absolute maxima is 42*9"; the mean of the absolute 
minima is 2*5”. These are therefore the mean annual absolute 
extremes of temperature at Cairo, and the corresponding mean annual 
absolute range is 40*4". It is very desirable that these mean annual 
absolute extremes of temperature should be worked out and recorded, 
because they are very instructive in the discussion of the temperature 
conditions of any station. The mean monthly miniTiiii. of January, and 
the mean monthly maxima of July, cannot be substituted for these 
annual extremes for the reason that the absolute winter minima do not 
i^ways come in January^ nor the summer maxima in July. The 

' ^ In oar climate, the minima usually come between December and February. 
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January and July extremes are therefore almost always less than the 
true annual extremes of temperature. Van Bebber has recently 
published a chart showing the lines of annual extreme ranges of 
temperature, as determined by many years of observations.^ • The 
course of the line of equal annual minima of 0* is of special interest, 
because this isothem separates those portions of the earth’s surface 
which usually have frost every year from those which are free from 
frost. In general, the mean and the absolute annual minima are of 
more importance than the maxima. 

Mean diurnal variability of temperature. — There is another way of 
expressing the variability of the temperature, which from a hygienic 
point of view is still more useful. This is to determine the differences 
of temperature from one day to the next for a whole month, and to 
obtain the mean of these differences. The value thus obtained repre- 
sents the mean difference of temperature between two successive days 
in the same month, and the mean of these differences during the same 
month, for a scries of years, is the normal vaiiaUlUy of temperature for 
the given station and the given month (see Table, p. 33, column 12). 
Ten years of observation suffice to give very accurate values. By 
taking the differences between the successive daily means, we eliminate 
from the result the effect of the normal diurnal variation of temperature, 
and therefore emphasise more clearly the non-periodic changes, or dis- 
turbances, in the annual march of temperature. In the normal annual 
march of temperature the change from one day to the next is so slight, 
even in severe climates, that it is not directly noticeable. In Vienna, 
with a climate which is half continental in character, the average 
normal variation in the daily mean temperatures of two successive 
days is 0'l*-0‘2*. In Yakutsk, which is the most exaggerated case of 
this sort in the world, this variation is 0’3”-0'4”, and even at the 
maximum, in spring and autumn, it is only 0*5”. 

The amount of the daily variation in temperature has already been 
considered, and it has also been noted that the climatic influence of 
this element upon man is considerably diminished by the fact that the 
low temperature of the early morning can easily be avoided by remain- 
ing within doors. This is, however, not the case to so great an extent 
with rapid changes in the mean daily temperatures, in connection with 
which the physiological effect of the wind, which almost always 

^ W. J. van Bebber : Die Verteilung der WSnneextremo iiber die Erdober- 
flSche,** PeUrmann'e MiUheUmgen^ XXXIX., 1893, 273-276. Three charts of 
equal mean annual maxima, minima, and extreme ranges of temperature. These 
are all reproduced in Bartholomew's AUae of MUeor6h(fy (Plate 2). 
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accompanies marked changes in temperature, must also be taken into 
account. At climatic health-resorts it is particularly desirable that the 
variability of temperature from one day to the next should be calcu- 
lated for each of the three observation hours separately, and especially 
for the aftenioon hour. 

There are certain other data which arc of even greater importance 
than the mean of the differences between the successive daily means, 
especially when wc wish to make comparisons of two or more climates, 
and to give a vivid description of the variability of the temperature. 
These additional data concern the numW of times in each month that 
these differences between the successive daily means reach a given 
value ; for example, the number of times they remain less than 2* ; or 
roach 2*-4* ; or 4"-6“, etc. In this connection the rises and the 
falls of temperature should be given separately, as for example, how 
often, on the average, a change of - 4* occurs from one day to the 
next. This method of statement gives adequate emphasis to the con- 
siderable changes of temperature which take place from one day to the 
next, and which, although of infrequent occurrence, are everywhere 
very important in their consequences. 

Other important temperature data. — ^The most important single 
temperature data are the highest and the lowest temperatures which 
usually occur during the year, and in the different months. These are 
the so-called mean monthly extremes and mean annual extremes. These 
extremes are needed for the determination of the monthly and the 
annual ranges of temperature, which have already been discussed (see 
Table, p. 33, columns 7 and 8). It is especially important that we 
have information concerning the lowest temperatures which may 
usually be expected in winter, and also as to those which have occurred 
once in a long series of years. The lowest temperatures of winter, and 
not the mean winter, or the mean summer temperatures, are the 
determining factors which, in many cases, fix the climatic boundaries 
of vegetation and of the cultivation of the soil. The highest tempera- 
tures of summer are much less important. They are also much more 
uniformly distributed, and depart less from the mean. The method of 
obtaining these mean monthly and mean annual extremea has already 
been explained (see p. 18). 

In addition to giving the mean annual minimum temperature it seems 
to the author very advisable to determine the frequency, or the proba- 
bility, of the single occurrence of low temperatures of a certain value. 

When a certain degree of cold, e.p., - 10®, has occurred once in a given winter, 
a second occurrence of the same low temperature in the same winter is in many 
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respects of no particular moment. If, for instance, certain delicate plants have 
been killed by a severe frost, the recurrence and the duration of the frost are of 
little consequence. It is therefore very important for the botanist and the farmer 
to know the probability of the single occurrence of certain freezing temperatures 
in a given climatic district. This probability cannot be directly determined from 
the mean annual minimum, as is shown by the following example 

PROBABILITY OF THE OCCURRENCE OK MINIMUM TEMPERA- 
TURES OF -10”, AND BKU)\V, AT KRAKAU. KLAGENFURT, AND 
ON THE OBIR. 


Statiom. 

Mean 
i Auittial 

-lO* 

Miiiimnin Tcmper.-itureH. 


’Minimum.. 

-2iV -:«)• 


' ® i 

Pn>babiliiy of Ofuurrcnce. 

Krakau 

i -21*2 

1 

0*90 0*63 0*40 1 0-07 

Summit of Obir (2044 m.), 

1 -21-0 j 

1 

100 ■ 0*74 j 0*27 1 0-00 

Klagenfurt, 

■ -21-7 i 

1 

0-90 Ov57 ' 0*20 1 0 03 


The probability of very low temperatures is much greater at Krakau than on 
the Obir and at Klagenfurt, notwitlisttinding the fact that these stations liave 
virtually the same mean minimum. A tcmijemture of - 30” luis not yet been 
observed on the Obir, although it has been noted at Krakau and at Klagenfurt. 
For purposes of comparison the following figures arc also given : — 

PROBABILITY OF A MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF ZERO, AND 
BELOW, AT VIENNA, MILAN, TRIEST, AND LESINA. 



0’ 

Minimum TenipcraturcB. 

-5" -10" -1/1“ 

-20" 



Proljability of Occiirroncu. 


Vienna, 

1*00 

l-OO 

o-8r) 

0-55 

005 

Milan, . 


0*83 

0-20 

0*04 

o-oo 

I'riest, . 

1*00 

0*40 

0*10 

0*00 

0-00 

Ijesina, . 

0*68 

0*14 

0*00 

0*00 

0-00 


A ininimuin of - 5” occurs every winter in Vienna ; in Milan, eight times in 
ten years ; in Triest, only four times in ten years ; and in Lcsina, once in every 
seven years. 

It has already been pointed out that, owing to the fact that the 
number of years of observation varies greatly nt the different stations, it 
is not well to give only the highest and the lowest temperatures which 
have occurred once during the entire period of observation. These 
data are practically worthless for purposes of comparison, because they 
are too largely influenced by the chance weather conditions of the 
different years. They should, therefore, never be given without the 
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mean monthly and the mean annual extremes, although they are less 
essential than the latter. 

Frequency of occurrence of certain special temperatures. — A state- 
ment concerning the frequency of occurrence of certain groups of 
temperatures (ejj,, for every degree or two), is of great value in giving 
a clear idea of the temperature conditions of any locality. In view, 
however, of the considerable expenditure of time necessary in making 
this calculation, and of the amount of space occupied by the tables 
setting forth the results, such an investigation can be earned out 
only in single cases, in special monographs on the climate of a given 
locality. Calculations of this sort, concerning the frequency of 
certain temperature-groups, have been nuidc by Hugo Moyer, Sprung, 
Pei’lewitz, and lately, also by Mazello.’ 

The theoretical considerations involved in these studies are of special 
interest, and particularly the explanation of the relation between the 
data as to frequency and the meiin tem|Kirature. This matter can be 
only briefly referred to here. It should, however, be pointed out that 
these studies make it perfectly clear that the mean temperature does 
not by any means always coincide with the temperature which is of 
most fre<inent occurrence. The mean temperature is therefore not at 
the same time the most probable temperature {Le,, the tcmperatur'c 
which is most likely to occur), although the two do not differ very 
much. This results from the fact that the deprirtures of the observed 
temperatures from the mean are not symmetrically distributed on both 
sides of . the mean, the negative departures, for example, being much 
greater than the positive in the climate of central Europe in winter. 
A similar fact has already been noted in the case of the departures 
of the means of the individual months from the corresponding means 
1)ased on a long series of observations. In summei*, the observed 

Meyer: “Ueberdie HUufigkcit des Vorkommens gegebener Teinperatur- 
gruppen in Norddeutschland,” Jif. 2^., IV., 1887, 428-442; A. Sprung: “ Ueber 
die Haufigkeit heobachteter Luftteniperaturen in Hirer Beziehung zum Mittel- 
wertho derselben,” V., 1888, 141-145; P. Perlewitz: “Haufigkeit 

hestimniter Teinperaturen in Berlin,” V., 1888, 230 ; K Mazelle : “ Bezie- 
liungen zwischeu deii mittlereii nnd walirscheinlichsteii Werten der Luft- 
‘ temperatur,” i>. IT.A., LXIL, 1895, 57*94; “Beitrag zur Bestimniung des 
tiiglichen Ganges der Vcriinderlichkeit der Lufttemperatur,” S.1V,A,, CIV., 
1895, 1015-1082. (This conceius the frequency of the mean daily temperatures 
and of the mean hourly temperatures in the different mouths, at Triest and 
Pola, and also the relation to variability of temperature.) See also C. Chambers : 
The Jlieteorology of the Bombay Presidency, London, 1878, 47 ; and J. Hann : 
“ Scheitelwerth und Mittelwerth im tropUchen Kliina,” M.Z., XVI., 1899,314-315. 
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tomporaturos are more symmetrically grouped about the mean. These 
conditions naturally vary in different climates, but it nevertheless 
remains true, as a general rule, that the mean temperature does not at 
the same time always represent the most prolmble temperature. The 
studies of Perlewitz show the following conditions for Berlin, as based 
on the records, for the years 1848-1885. 


BKBLIN.— DAILY TEMPKRATURKS, 1848-1885. 



Dec. : 

: .Tan. 

1 

Feb. 

June. 

July. 

1 August. 

Mean temperature, 

o 

0-8 

: 

0 

1*2 

17-5 

19*0 

I o 

; 18-1 

Most frequent temperature, . 

1 

1 2 

24 

170 

18 

! 174 

Upper limit 

11 

= 11 

11 

25 

29 

1 28 

Lower limit 

-15 

-19 

-10 

8 

10 

; 10 


In central Europe, in the winter season, the mean temperatures are 
somewhat below the most frequent temperature of most frequent 
occurrence), because the extreme temperatures fall farther below the 
means than they rise above them. In summer, the condition of things 
is nearly reversed, and the differences are smaller. At Triest, the most 
frequent daily mean temperature is higher than the monthly mean 
throughout the year, this diflfereiice being on the average about +1". 
The most frequent temperatures are those above the mean value, as is 
the case in central Europe in winter. Hence it follows that the 
temperatures which are below the mean must fall farther below it than 
those which are above the mean rise above it. Meyer suggests the 
term Scheitelwerth for the temperature of most frequent or most 
probable occurrence.^ 

The Scheitelwerth” ho says, “ is that value about which the individual 
values group themselves most closely, according to their relative pro- 
portions.”* 

If anyone should select, at random, one out of the whole mass of 
individual values, there would be a greater probability of his happening 
upon this median value than upon any other.* 

' The term Seheitdwerth has no exact English equivalent. “ Crest value ” is 
an unsatisfactory rendering. F. Galton calls this the median vcUue^ and this 
name is coming into use. See Galton : Natural Infieritame, also NtUure, LXL, 
1899-1900, 102-104. 

‘ Fechner has, for this reason, called this the diehtester Werth^ which may he 
rather unsatisfactorily translated as the most crowded value, ' 

* H. Meyer : Aideitung^ pp. 16 et sgg. 
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Meyer urges that these “prevailing” values be worked out for the 
different observation hours, as well as for each month, and he even 
goes so far as to prefer the median values to the means. It is very 
desirable that these median values should be ascertained in all special 
climatic studies which arc based upon long series of observations, and 
particularly in the case of certain of the meteorologiciil elements ; but 
the substitution of these values for the means is out of the 
(question. 

Duration of certain special temperatures. — Data concerning the time 
duiing which certain special temperatures usually prevail arc particularly 
important because of the bearing which such conditions have upon 
many phases of animal and plant life. When the mean daily tempera- 
tures hiscd upon a long series of observations are known for any station 
throughout the year, it is easy to determine how many days the 
temperature remains below freezing. This is a climatic element of 
marked importance, as are the data relating to the number of days 
when the mean daily temperatures are over 5 % over 10®, over 15®, etc. 
When, as is usually the case, these accurate daily means are not 
available, the annual march of temperature is indicjited by a curve 
constructed from the monthly means, and this curve shows when the 
temperature reaches 0®, and when it leaves 5®, 10®, etc. The dura- 
tion of these periods is likewise obtained by this same method. In 
the case of Buda Pest, for example, we have the following conditions: — 


DATES AND DURATION OF TEMPERATURE PERIODS AT 
BUDA PEST. 


'Pemperature Grades, . 

or 

>5“ 

> 10” 

> 15* 

>20“ 

Date when reached, 

Feb; 16 

Mar. 20 

Apr. 12 

May 11 

June 17 

Date when left, .... 

Dec. 5 

Nov. 6 

Oct. 18 

Sept. 24 

Aug. 20 

Duration of the period, in days, . 

74 

231 

190 

137 

64 


The advance of these different grades of temperature from south to 
north in the spring, and their return from north to south in the 
autumn, as well as their movement in a vertical direction, up and down 
mountain sides, is shown in a very instructive manner by a means of 
such tables. The former case, that is, the seasonal movement of tem- 
peratures, is illustrated by means of the instnictive charts showing the 
migration of isotherms in Europe, drawn by Hildebrandsson & Hogbom.^ 

^ H. H. UildebrandsBon : Marche des Isothermes au Printemps dans le Nord de 
TEurope.** Read before the Royal Society of Scieuces, at Upsalu, September 24, 
1880. XVI., 1881, 340-343.) A. G. Hogbom: '*Gang der Isothermen 
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The following table illustrates a case of the second kind.^ 


ADVANCE AND RETREAT OF THE MEAN DAILY TEMPERATURE 
OF 5’ IN THE VICINITY OF VIENNA. 



Station. 


MOdlhig. 

Suhwansau. 

Schiieoboig. , 

^ 1 

Raxalp. 

Oblr. 

Height in meters, 

240 

620 

1460 

1820 

2050 

First noted,. 

Mar. 21 

April 6 

May 2 

May 29 

June 7 

Last noted, . 

Nov. 8 

Oct. 28 

Oct. 16 

Sept. 24 

Sept 24 

Duration in days, 

2.33 

206 

167 

118 

109 


At Innsbruck (600 in.), the temperature of is first observed on March 23 ; in 
the valley of Vent (1880 m.), it is not recortled until May 25 ; and at the mines on 
the Schiieeberg, at Sterzing (2370 m.), not until June 14. By the middle of 
September it begins its retreat from the latter altitude ; reaches Vent at the end 
of September, and Innsbruck on November 4. In the valley of the Etsch, on the 
other hand, the same temperature is observed as late as November 20, and at 
Riva, on the Lake of Garda, even up to December 6. The temperature conditions 
of a mountainous country are emphasised in a very striking way by means of such 
data as these. 

^ Supan has published a valua1)lo detailed ropoit, together with a chart, 
dealing with the duration of the principal thermal periods in Europe ; 
and Tiimmlcr has investigated this subject for the special case of 
Germany.’* 

/ Koppen's treatise on the thermal zones of the world, as based upon 
the duration of hot, temjjerate, and cold periods, should also be 
mentioned here.* 

^Temperature control of vegetation. Accumulated temperatures. — In 

his CMographie bokinique, de Candolle has attempted to lay down certain 

itn Herbste im Norden Europas,” XIX., 1884, 112-115 (abstract). See 

also M. W. Harrington: **The Advent of Spring,*’ Harper^s MontJdy Mag., 
LXXXVIII., May, 1804, 874-879. 

^ J. Hann : " Dio TemperaturverhUltnisse der oesterreichiachen Alpenlander,” 
Part III., S. W.A., XCII.. 2, 1885. Tables, 56-58. 

^’^A. Supan: Die mittlere Dauer der Haupt-Warineperioden in Europa,” 
Pei^rmann'H MiUhtilungtn, XXXIII., 1887, 165-172, and Plate 10; with lines of 
equal duration of frost periods, 0** ; warm periods, 10” ; and hot periods, 20”. * 

3 A ’Dimmler : MiMert DauBrder Haupt- WUrmepei’ioden in DetUichland, Halle, 
1892. 

W. Koppen : **Die VVarmezonen der Erde, nach der Dauer der heissen, gerniis- 
sigten und kalten Zeit und noch der Wirkung der WUrme auf die organische 
Welt betrachtet.” With a chart, M.Z., I., 1884, 215-226. 
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laws which shall express the relations between the temperature of the 
air and the development of plants. He begins with the assumption 
that the critical temperature herein concerned is that of O'* ; that 
the only temperatures which have any influence upon the different 
stages of development of plants arc those above this point; and that 
temperatures below 6’ play no part. Every plant needs a certain 
temperature in order to resich its st^iges of bearing leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit. This temperature naturally varies in different plants, but it 
must be made up of daily means over 6“. The mean daily temperatures 
obtiiined in the usual way cannot therefore be dii*oetly employed for 
this purpose. A discussion of the numerous critical examinations which 
have been made of the actual value of these sums-total of temperature 
is out of place here, but it certainly cannot be denied that these 
temperatures are of some importance in the relations between climate 
and vegetation, yrhe London Meteorological Olfice has, since 1884, 
I'egularly publi^ed these accumulated temperatures for the different 
wheat-producing and grazing districts of England for each week, as 
well as the whole accumulatcxi temperature (above 6*) since the 
beginning of the year.^ 

On the basis of such sums-total of temperature. Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
has shown that the geographical distribution of plants and animals in 
the United States is determined by the temperature conditions. He 
concludes that the northward distribution of animals and plants of 
warmer zones is controlled by the totiil quantity of heat, t.g., the sum 
of the daily mean temperatures alwve 6" (42-8'’F.), while the south- 
ward distribution of the Imreal species is determined ))y the mean 
temperature of the hottest part of the year. The latter is expressed, 
in a general way, by the mean tempcniture of the six hottest weeks of 
the year.2 

Merriam has calculated these sums of temperature for many places, 

• 

^ ^ WteMy Weaihtr RtporL Straclicy has proposed certain rules which are 
designed to facilitate the calculation of these accumulated temperatures, especially 
with a view to their being obtained <lirectly from the pentad, or weekly, means 
of the daily maxima and minima. (Mettwrolotjical Office^ Quarterly Weojther Report 
fop 1878, Appendix II., “ On the Computation of the Quantity of Heat in Excess 
of any fixed Base Temperature.”) See also ** Cumulative Temperature,” by 

„ R. H. Scott, International Health Exhibition, London, 1880 ; 8vo, 16 pp. ; 
W. Clowes & Son, London. 

*C. H. Merriam: *'Law8 of Temperature Control of the Geographic Distribu- 
tion of Terrestrial Animals and Plante,” Oeoyr. ifop., VL, 1894, 229-238. 
Also; “ Life Zones and Crop Zones of the United States,” U,8, Department of 
Ayricvlture, Division of BMogical Survey, Bulletin 10, 1898. 
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and, on this basis, has divided the United States into five zones, which 
he has represented upon three charts. These zones arc : — 

I. The tropical zone, with a total quantity of heat of 14,500* (26,000*); 
hottest period, over 26* (78-8*). 

II. The lower austral zone, with a total quantity of heat of at least 
10,000* (18,000*) ; hottest period over 26* (78*8*). 

III. The upper austral zone, with a total quantity of heat of at least 
6,400“ (11,500*); hottest period, below 26* (78-8*). 

IV. The irausition zone, with a total qiuiutity of heat of at least 
5,500* (10,000*); hottest period, below 22* (71 -6*). 

V. The boreal zone, jiccumulated temperature below 5,500* (10,000*); 
hottest period, below 18® (64-4*). 

The determination of effective accumulated temperatures is to be 
recommended for use in detailed climatic monographs, especially those 
which deal with regions having a variety of local climates, in coiise-* 
quence of differences of altitude, the influence of large bodies of water, 
etc. These data would be useful as a help towanls giving a more 
graphic account of these lociil climates, as well as in a study of the 
practical value of such temperatures for agricultural and botanical 
purposes. In ciilculating these temperatures, observations which are 
absolutely synchronous sliould alone be used. 

Climatic data relating to frost. — The average date of the last frost in 
the spring and of the first frost in the autumn is of importance for many 
reasons, and from these data, the number of days ivithmd frost can be 
<lotermined. The number of days ioith frost, ue,, the number of days on 
which the temperature falls below freezing, and the duration of the. 
periods of freezing weather, i,e,, the number of consecutive days with 
temperatures below freezing, are also of interest. Additional data of 
considerable value in a detailed account of the temperature conditions 
at a station are the number of muter days, i,e,, those days on which the 
temperature docs not rise above freezing, even in the afternoon, and 
the number of summer days, i.e,, days on which the afternoon temperature 
reaches or exceeds 25*. 

^ Summaiy. — Summarising briefly the results of the preceding dis- 
cussion, we may say that the elements of the air temperature which are 
most important in the correct presentation of any climate are the 
following : — 

1. The mean monthly and mean annual temperature of the air. 

2. The extent of the mean diurnal range of temperature for each 
month. 

3. The mean temperature at the different observation hours (for 
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each month), or at least the mean temperatures of an early morning 
hour, and of an early afternoon houi\ 

4. The extreme limits of the mean temperatures of the individual 
months. Also, when there is a long scries of observations («.«., over 
twenty years), the mean variability of the monthly means. 

5. The mean monthly and mean annual extreme temperatures, and the 
resulting non-periodic mean monthly and mean annual ranges, as well 
as the mean minimum and mean maximum temperatures for the year. 

6. The absolute maximum and minimum temperatures observed within 
a given interval of time. The length of this interval should also be noted. 

7. The mean variability of temperature as expressed by the mean of 
the differences between consecutive daily means. This factor is also 
expressed by the frequency of changes of temperature of a given 
amount between these daily means, sis, for example, changes for 
intervals of 2 degi*ees. 

8. The average limits, or dates, of frost in spring and autumn, and the 
number of days free from frost. 

The effect of local controls upon air temperature. City tempera- 
tures.” — If the air temperatures tis recorded by thermometers properly 
exposed within cities, are compared with the temperature readings 
obtained simultaneously in the open country near by, it will be 
noticed that there are differences of greater or less amount between the 
two sets of observations. As a general rule, it is found that the mean 
annual temperature of the air in pkices where there are many build- 
ings is from 0*5* to 1" too high. The differences are greatest in the 
morning and evening, and least at noon. The diurnal range of 
temperature is smaller in cities, especially in summer. Benou was the 
first to demonstrate clearly the difference in temperature l)etween 
Paris (Observatory) and the sunounding country.^ 

The mciiii temperature which is usually given for Paris is 0-75® too 
high ; and this is likewise true for Brussels, London, and other cities. 
The mean temperature of the city of Vienna is 9*7®; that of the 
surrounding country, 9*2®. The mean temperature of the city of 
Berlin is 9*1*; that of the surrounding country, 8’6®. The latter 
reading only should be used in the construction of isothermal charts. 

^Reuou ; “ Instructions m^tdorologiques,” Annxmre dt la Soc. MiU dt Franct^ 
in., 1886,79 ; ** Differences de Temperature entro Paris et Choisy-le-Roi,” ibicL^X.y 
1862, 106-109 ; ** Differences de Temperature entre la Ville et la Gampagne,” ibitL^ 
XVI., 1868, 83-97. Mahlmann had already pointed this out in 1841, but only in 
a general way {Monatsh, der OMellwh, far Frdkwide^ II., 1841, 65). See also> 
Z/.M., XX., 1885, 460 ; and if.Z., XII., 1896, 37-38. 
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The author has himself collected a number of cases of such differences 
in temperature between city and surrounding country.^ 

Ferlcwitz and Hcllmanii*^ have discussed at length these differences in 
the case of Berlin. Hellmann also took into consideration the differ' 
cnees in the exposures of the thermometers, and found that Berlin is 
0’3* warmer than the surrounding country in winter ; O’G* warmer in 
spring and summer; and 0‘4" wanner in autumn. The evening 
temperatures in Berlin, however, are 1*2® higher in spring and summer ; 
and 0*8® higher in the mean annual. 

In the case of Paris (Tour 8^iint>Iacc[ues as compared with Parc 
Saint-Maur) there was found to l^e a difference of + 2*3“ on summer 
nights ; the temperatures are the same at noon, and the difference is 
+ 1 *1® in the diurnal and the annual mean. The city is warmer than 
the country by these amounts. The mcfin minima are much higher in 
cities, while the mean maxima may 1)e the same as those of the 
country, or sometimes even lower. The cooling by radiation, at night, 
is much greater in the open than in places which are built up. Eaton 
calculates that the burning of gas and of coal in London develops 
sufficient heat to raise the mean temperature of a stratum of air 30 
meters thick, over an area of 300 square kilometers (118 sq. miles), 
1*2® an hour.3 

The author has compared the mean temperatures of places within 
the influence of the Vienna Forest, in the vicinity of Vienna, with those 
of other stations near by in open country, and with those of the city of 
Vienna itself. The following results were obtained : — 

MEAN TEMPERATURES OF VIENNA CITY, COUNTRY, AND 
FOREST (186M880), ALTITUDE ABOVE SEA LEVEL THE 
SAME IN ALL CASES. 



jHiiuary. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Yewr. 

Vienna City, . 

0 

-1-2 

o 

10 

20’4 

o 

10*5 

0 

9*7 

Vienna Country, 

-1*5 

0-6 

10*8 

10*1 

9*2 

Vienna Forest, . 

1-5 

0*0 

10*2 

0*6 

8*8 


^J. Hann: *'Ueber den Teinperaturunterschied zwiachen Stadt und Land,” 
Z./.Af., 1885, XX., 457-462; and *'Di6 TeinperaturverliUltnisBe der oesterreich- 
ischeu Alpenlander,” 11. , 8.W.A,, XCL, 2, 1885, 425-453; M.Z., II., 1885, 
463-465. 

^ Das Weitsar^ VII., 1800, 07-100 ; and G. Hellmann : /oAmbericAt dss Btrliner 
.Zioeigvereins der DeiUscheni Mslexrrologiechm QesdlwhfifftfOr 1804, 8. 

^ /?oy. Met, Soc.^ HI., 18779 313. 
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The difference is unimportant in winter, but it reaches 0'6® in 
summer; and in the interior of the city it is even more than 1". The 
following differences of temperature at the several observation hours 
show how this considerable contrast between city and country comes 
about : — 




IKNNA FOREST COMPARED WITH VIENNA COUNTRY. 1875-1884.1 


Winter, 

Summer, 


7 a.in. 

2 p . ni . 

9 iMn. 

Mean. 

0 

c 

0 

0 

- 0-8 

0*0 

- 0*8 

- 0-6 

- 1-1 

- 0*2 

- 2-3 

- 1-4 


It is seen that the difference is slight at the warmest hour of the 
day, while it is considerable in the evening, and probably also at 
night, especially in summer. The effect of the marked loss of heat, due 
to nocturnal radiation from a thick cover of vegetation, can plainly be 
scon in these data. The cooling due to evaporation probably also 
plays a pirt. The difference in temperature would have been still 
greater towards the interior of the city. The cool, damp evenings and 
nights of wooded aims, as contrasted with the open country, and 
especially with cities, are chmrly indicated in those observations. 

The absolute winter minima are much less marked in the interior 
of cities than in the surrouiiding open country. For instance, the 
minimum, in the city of Berlin, in January, 1893, was -•23'3", and in 
the country, -31-0*; while the absolute summer maxima arc hanlly 
any higher in cities, and sometimes even lower, when the thermometers 
are well exposed and properly sheltered. The temperature which is 
actually felt in the city, under the influence of the radiation from the 
heated walls of buildings and the reflection from the bare ground, is, 
however, very different from that felt in the country.^ 

The only discussion of this subject for the United States is that by 
Mendenhall,^ who points out that during the cold waves of January, 
1884, the mean minimum temperature registered at the regular 
stations of the United States Signal Service in Toledo, Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati, Ohio, were from 1*7* to 8-3* higher than 

^Hadersdorf aa compared with the Meteorological Observatory. J. Hann: 
** Die Temperaturverhaltnisse der oesten-eichischen AlpenUinder,” II., 8, IF. A., 
XCI., 2, 1885, 403-453. 

^ See also J. Haim: ** Teinperatur von Graz Stodt und Graz Jjand,*’ if.Z., XV., 
1808, 304-400. 

C. Mendenhall : A Question of Exposure,” Science, III., 1884, 306-308. 
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those recorded at voluntary observers’ stations outside of large cities. 
The minimum temperatures recorded in the large cities were, on 
different days, 2-8®, 4-4®, 7-2®, 10*6®, and 15® higher than those noted 
at stations of the State Weather Service. Mendenhall concludes that 
for measurements of temperature it would be well to put stations near, 
rather than in, large cities, and at sufficient distance from them to bo 
free from purely local conditions. 

Importance of mean temperatures derived from observations made 
during the same periods of time. — In determining the differences in 
temperature between neighbouring places, the greatest degree of 
accuracy is attained when the differences are based on observations 
made during the same years, and especially when the hours of observa- 
tion are the same. Differences of temperature can be determined with 
much greater accuracy when the ol)servations are made at the same 
hours, if only for three or four yeai*s, than when many years’ njcords 
are available and the hours are not the same. Thus, for example, the 
winter mean of Augsburg is -1-3®, based on observations mjule 
between 1812 and 1878; that for Munich, based on records made 
between 1825 and 1856, is - 1-8°. Thus Munich seems to be 0-5® colder 
than Augsburg, which in itself is not likely. As a matter of fact, the 
more recent synchronous observations (1879-1881) show that Augsburg 
is somewhat colder than Munich in winter, although the difference 
amounts to only O’l®. Augsbuig is O’l* warmer than Munich in sum- 
mer, and the mean annual temperatures are the same. It is absolutely 
essential, in view of the very great differences in the temperatures of 
individual years, especially in winter, that me^ins derived from the same 
years should alone be employed in climatic investigations ; or else, that 
these means should be reduced to the same period. The December mean 
for Krems, situated on the Danube, 55 kilometers from Vienna, was, for 
example, 1‘5® for the five yeara 1880-1884. If it were desired to make 
a comparison of Vienna with Krems, and there were available for 
Vienna only the mean derived from observations made during the 
years 1879-1883 (i.e., -0’2®), which, it will bo noted, is a period 
differing by only one year from that available for Krems, it would be 
supposed that Krems is nearly 2® warmer than Vienna. The error 
would, in this case, be very considerable. If, on the other hand, we 
take the differences between the December means of Krems and of 
Vienna, in those four years which correspond in the two series, ie,, 1880- 
1883, we find them to bo 0'2®, -0*6®, -0'3®, -0*2®, which gives a 
mean of -0*2®. Applying this mean departure to the 50-year 
December mean for Vienna (Observatory), which is - 0*4®, we obtain, as 
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the reduced 50-year mean for December, at Krems, the value - 0*6. 
This method of reduction gives results of gr;iat accuracy, and makes it 
^y to obtain monthly means comparable within ± 0*r. Such accuracy 
is necessaiy in studies of local climates. The variability of synchronous 
differences of temperature is about ten times smaller than that of the 
mean temperatures themselves. Therefore, by the laws of prob- 
ability, the mean difference of temperature between two places which 
are not very far apart) when based on ten corresponding years of 
observations, is just as accurate as a 100-year average, based on the 
mean temperature of these stations. 

Badiant heat. — Meteorology is concerned with air temperature alone, 
and not with radiant heat, Except in so far as the temperature of the 
air is thereby modified. In climatology, on the other hand, radiant heat 
is of the greatest importance, quite independently of the temperature 
of the air. In the problems with which meteorology has to deal, such 
as the causes and the effects of atmospheric movements, the tempera- 
ture of the air alone plays a part. On this account, our thermometers 
are protected, so far as possible, from the effects of radiation, because 
the latter prevents our ascertaining the true air temperature. Direct 
solar radiation is, however, just as important as the temperature of the 
air for organic life on the earth’s surface, and even for some of the 
changes which take place in inorganic bodies. It would, therefore, be 
of the highest importance in climatology if there were available regular 
and continuous measurements of the energy and the amount of the 
solar radiation which actually reaches the earth’s surface in different 
climates. Unfortunately, there are as yet no such measurements. In 
fact) wo hardly have the means, at the present time, for undertaking 
them. 

Nature and effects of solar radiation.— The energy of the direct 
solar rays can be measured only by their effects. These are chiefly 
of . three kinds, namely, optical, thermal, and chemical. For this 
reason, we speak of %Af-rays, Aeaf-rays, and chemical^ or acHnicrmy^^ 
but it must not bo forgotten that these different effects are not the 
result of corresponding differences in the quality of the rays them- 
selves, but are dependent on the nature of the surface upon which 
they fall. It is true that solar radiation is of a composite character, 
but the components differ from one another only in their wave-length, 
or their period of undulation. These differences can bo easily seen in 
the varying degrees of refraction, depending upon their different wave- 
lengths, which the solar rays suffer when a beam of them is split in 
passing through a prism. The “light-waves,” using the word light to 
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express radiant energy in general, which are sent out by the sun, are a 
vibration of the ether.^ 

The different sets of rays possess different degrees of energy, but 
are otherwise similar in their nature. Their effects, whether they 
cause an increase in temperature, or bring about chemical decomposi- 
tion, depend solely upon the nature of the substances which absorb the 
rays. The rays must encounter some obstruction which interferes with 
their movement before they can appear in one or another of these 
three ways. The work which is done by the active energy of the 
waves in the ether, becomes apparent either as heat, which is molecular 
motion, or as chemical action, in which the motion has brought about 
a rearrangement of the atoms. There are no rays which can produce 
only heat, and there are none which can cause only chemical action. 
The same ray which, falling upon a thermometer, or upon a sensitive 
thermopile, demonstrates its existence by the evolution of heat, will, if 
it falls upon another substance of a certain composition, reveal itself in 
chemical rearrangements. When we speak of “radiant heat,” or of 
“ chemical,” or “ actinic ” rays, we are confusing cause and effect, for we 
are then putting something into the nature of these rays which does 
not actually appear until they come in contact with a surf^icc of some 
particular kind. It is therefore best, in order to avoid misundei'stand- 
ing, to speak only of radiant imen'gy. 

The fact that rays of a given wave-length produce unusually active 
ehcmical changes in bodies of certain compositions, is not in contra- 
diction to the statement just made. It is this very fact that has led to 
the use of the term chemical rays. Nevertheless, when these very same 
rays fall upon a sensitive thermopile, or upon the bolometer, they 
produce heat, and therefore appear as “heat” rays. It must also be 
noted that recent investigations made with diffraction spectra, instead 
of with prismatic spectra produced by refraction, have shown that the 
maximum heating effect in the spectrum lies between the Fraunhofer 
lines D and E, and not in the infrarreds, as was formerly supposed. 
The maximum energy of solar radiation is in the yellow ; the maximum 
light effect and the maximum thermal action coincide. 

Effect of different rays upon vegetation.-— Recent investigations have 
also shown that the components of radiation which are of most im- 
portance in the growth and development of plants are not at the blue 
and violet end of the spectrum, but toward the red end of the visible 

} The energy, or the active force, of a wave of given wave-length and intensity 
■is proportional to the quotient of the square of the amplitude divided by the 
square of the wave-length. 
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spectrum. In other words, the rays most useful to plants are luminous 
rays, and are not the so-called “chemical,” t.6., substantially the ultra* 
violet, rays, as was formerly supposed.^ 

In some experiments carried on by William Siemens in London, in 
^the winters of 1879-80 and 1880-81, several plants were fully developed 
and oven brought to the point of bearing fruit, solely by artificial 
light. Electric lights were used, and the temperature was kept at 
about 15". It was found that the electric light, in which the so-called 
“ chemical ” rays are very abundant, had to bo passed through shades 
which partially absorbed the blue rays, before it would produce strong 
and healthy plants. More recently, Flammarion has studied the 
development of vegetation under the infiuence of rays of different 
degrees of refrangibility. The radiation employed was almost mono- 
chromatic, and the plants were in all other respects kept, so far as 
possible, under the same conditions. The growth of mimosa pidica 
may be cited as an illustration. The seed was planted in May. 


EFFECT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF LIGHT UPON THE 
GROWTH OF ^fIMOSA PUDIOA. 


Kind of light, . 

Red. Green. 

White. 

1 Blue. 


IToight of Plants. 


September 6, . 

0*22 m. 0'09 m. 

0-04 m. 

0‘03m. 

October 22, 

0*42 ra. 0*15 m. 

O’lOm. 

0-03 m. 


The plants attained their greatest height and greatest luxuriance 
under the influence of the red light. With reference to the amount of 
development, the different kinds of light were arranged in the series, 
red, white, green, blue. The red and the yellow rays are the most 
active in promoting the respiration and the transpiration of the leaves, 
and the assimilation of carbonic acid.^ 

Griffiths also found that the rays which are most favourable to the 
active absorption of mineral matter through the roots are identical 
with those which promote assimilation in the green portions of plants. 
These he found to bo the yellow rays.^ 

^ Bays of slight refrangibility (“ light ” and ** heat “ rays) are most effective in 
the processes of assimilation in green plants, i.e., in the production of organic 
matter. The rays of great refrangibility (** chemical” rays) hinder growth, but 
are said by Sachs to be of the greatest importance in the production of the 
materials necessary for the development of blossoms, 

>C. Flammarion: “Etude de P Action des diverses Radiations du Spectre 
solaire sur la y4g4tation,” Compte/i revdus, CXXL, 1895, 957-060. 

> Griffiths: '^Investigations on the Influence of Certain Rays of the Solar 
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^ Importance of diffuse daylight for vegetation. — The important part 
played by diffuse daylight in relation to plants has recently been 
clearly pointed out by Wiesner. All vegetation which is growing 
well or luxuriantly is, above all else, dependent upon diffuse light, as 
well as upon sunlight the intensity of which has been somewhat 
diminished. The exposure of the leaves is usually dctcimined by the 
strongest diffuse light at the spot where the leaves are. It is the 
diffuse light which pours over all portions of the plant equally, and 
which benefits them all. Wiesner has also made careful measurements 


of the intensity of this diffuse light in the shadows of different plants 
and trees. It is interesting to note the discovery that plaTits need 
less light as the temperature rises, and more light as it falls. This is 
true not only for changes of temperature with latitude, but also for 
those due to differences of altitude. Thus, for example, the minimum 
of light necessary for poii annm at the beginning of March at Cairo 
produces about 53 ciilorics; while at Vienna it gives 109. The inciin 
temperatures are 15*5® and 2®, respectively (3*5® at noon). When the 
altitude of the sun is the same at Cairo and at Vienna, 53*3® at noon,’ 
the minimum of light at Vienna gives 92 ctiloiios, and the air tempera- 
ture is 10*4®. Even when the sun stands at the siimo altitude, poa 
annm needs more light in Vienna than in Cairo, because the corre- 
sponding air temperature is lower in Vienna.’^ 

Photometric and other related observations. — There are certain 
additional data which would lie most important contributions toward 
giving us a more complete knowledge of the chief climatic elements. 
These are measurements of the strength of the sunlight, i.e., photo- 
metric measurements, and of the heating effects of din^ct solar radia- 
tion, which should bo supplemented by measurements of the chemical 
activity of this radiation. In the sections on solar climate, reference 
will be made to the few measurements of this kind which are now 
available. Further than that we can but emphasise once morcj the 
importance of these climatic elements which have thus far been so 
sadly neglected. It is to be hoped that when the seriousness of this 
deficiency becomes known, the difficulties that still stand in the way 
of such measurements will speedily be overcome. 

^Measurements of radiant heat : Actinometry.— In dctcimining the 

Spectrum on Root- Absorption and on the Growth of Plants,” Pm. Poy. jSfoc., 
Edin., XIV., 1886-87, 125-129. 

^ March 3, at Cairo ; April 20, at Vienna. 

‘ J. Wiesner: “ Photometrische Untersuchungen auf pflanzen-physiologischem 
Gebiete,”£f.ir.A., CIL, 1, 1803, 291-350; and CIV., 1, 1895, 605-711. 
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value of health resorts with reference to their greater or less bene- 
ficial effects upon the sick or infirm, it has long been known that^ 
in addition to the warmth of the air, the energy of direct insolation 
is of great importance as a climatic factor. Indeed, in times of calm, 
the air temperature itself may be quite unimportant. An unobstnicted 
exposure to solar radiation, combined with a calm condition of the 
atmosphere, makes it possible for certain high valleys in the Alps, 
which are especially well sheltered, to rival many southern winter 
resorts, notwithstanding the extreme cold of the Alpine winters. 

**The summer climato of Davos is very similar to that of Pontresina and 
St. Moritz, in the neighbouring valley of the Engadine— cool, and rather \vitidy ; 
but so soon as the Priittigau and surrounding mountains become thickly, and, 
for the winter, permanently covered with snow, which usually happens in 
November, a new set of conditions come into play, and the winter climate becomes 
exceedingly remarkable. The sky is, as a rule, cloudless, or nearly so ; and as 
the solar rays, though very powerful, are incompetent to melt the snow, they 
have little effect upon the temperature, either of the valley or its enclosing 
mountains [mean temperatures : Dec., -5*5"; Jan., -7*4“; Feb., - 4*2"*]; conse- 
quently there are no currents of heated air ; and, as the valley is well sheltered 
from more general atmospheric movements, an almost uniform calm prevails 
until the snow melts in the spring.” 

Even when the temperatures in the early morning arc from - 15" to - 20", the 
invalids at Davos go out to walk soon after sunrise (9*10 a.m.), without any 
special wraps, and many of them even without overcoats. The sky is dark blue, 
and in the strong sunshine one feels comfortably warm when sitting in front of 
the hotel with a thin coat on. 'rhe rarer atmosphere conducts less heat away 
from the body, even apart from the effect of the calm. Furthermore, there are 
no minute watery particles in the air to make it damp and chilly as at lower 
altitudes. In addition to this, the direct radiation from the sun, together with 
the heat due to reflection from the snow, give a temperature in mid-winter which 
is occasionally almost unbearable when one is sitting still in the sunshine.^ 

Actinometera. — ^Frequent attempts have been made in different 
places to measure the intensity of radiant heat, although, be it said, 
the apparatus used was inadequate. Almost the only instrument 
which is now employed in the systematic record of the intensity of 
solar radiation, but one that cannot bo recommended for accuracy, is 
the so-callcd black-bulb thermometer in vmiOy which is quite generally 
used, especially at English meteorological stations. At Davos, in 
December, this instrument records an average temperature of 39”, with 
a mean maximum air temperature of -1*5”, and the black-bulb in 
mcm may oven rise above 62^ This instrument is very much affected 
by local conditions. 

^ £. Frankland : “ Note on some Winter Thermometrio Observations in the 
Alps,” Proc, Roy,^8oc,y London, XXll., 1873-74, 317-328. 
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The Arago-Davy actinometer consiets of a black-bnlb thermometer of this sort* 
and of a second thermometer, similarly adjusted, whose bulb is left bright. 
These instruments give only relative values, and their readings cannot be used 
for the determination of the a1)solute value of tho intensity of solar radiation.^ 
Grova’s actinograph is a valuable instrument for the registration of direct solar 
radiation, and Angstrom’s electrical compensation pyrheliometer Imves little to 
be desired for absolute measurements of the same quantity. 

Temperatures in the sun.'* — The readings of insolated thermo- 
meters in a vacuum are, nevoitheless, far preferable to the very vague 
data obtained when an ordinary, or even a blackened, thermometer 
is freely exposed to tho sun. Temperatures obtained by this latter 
method, and spoken of as “ temperatures in the sun,” have no scientific 
value whatever ; they cannot be compared with one another, nor can 
they bo used in climatologiciil investigations. 

Even with the same intensity of solar radiation, “ temperatures in tho sun ” 
differing widely from one another, will bo obtained with different therinonicters, 
although the instruments are all simultaneously affected by the various, and never 
wholly avoidable, influences of radiation from surrounding objects. Lamont has 
already shown that a thermometer with a small bulb, freely exposed to the sun, 
indicates the air temperature very closely. Therefore it must lose enough heat by 
reflection and radiation to give it the same temperature os that recorded by a 
thermometer in the shade. Professor Kunze, of Tlmrandt, has recently published 
some similar results, although he obtained greater differences.^ 

Tho temperature in the sun,” as contrasted with the shade temperature, is, 
furthermore, a very indefinite factor, because it depends upon the nature of the 
body which is exposed to the sun’s rays. Tho temperature of a l)ody which is 
exposed to radiant heat is determined by its power to absorb the rays which fall 
upon it. This power of absorption, again, varies according as the upper surface 
of the body is rough or sinootli ; a thin covering of some foreign material may 
alter it eompletely. As soon as the temperature of a body under the influence of 
radiation rises above that of neighbouring bodies, it loses heat again by conduc- 
tion and radiation, and a stationary temperature is reached when the amount of 

^See what Ferrell says on this subject in his papers, On the Conditions deter- 
mining Temperature,” iftif/., PhUoaoph. Soc,, Washington, V., 1883, 91-97, and on 
** Temperature of the Atmosphere and Earth’s Surface,” Profimontd Papers oj 
the Cr.S. Siipial Service, No. XllL, 1884, [Z.f. Ai., XIX., 1884, 500-501.] Also, 
Maurer ! “ Zur Theorie des Actinometers Arago-Davy,” Z.f.AT., XX., 188.5, 18-20, 
and G. Abbe : ** Temperature in the Sunshine,” Monthly Weather Rev., XXVII., 
\SW, 310-311. 

* M. Kunze : *'Temperatnrangaben eines im Freien aufgeh^ngten Thermometers,” 
SS.f.M., XVII., 1882, 291 ; W. Koppen : '* Studien liber die Bestimmung dor Luft- 
temperatur und des Lnftdrucks; L Abhandlung: Untersuchungen fiber die 
Bestimmung der Lufttemperatur,” Aua dem Archiv der denJlachen Seewarte, X., 
1887, No. 2, Hamburg, 1888 ; (M.Z., VII., 1890 [.33-35]). See also H. A. Hazen : 
** Thermometer Exposure,” Professional Papers q/ the Signal Service, No. XVIII. ; 
** Thermometer Exposure,” Amer, Mel. /oum., III., 1886-87, 82-92. 
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heat thus lost just equals the amount gained by the absorption of radiant energy. 
In addition, there comes into play, as a third factor, the loss of heat resulting 
from the movement of the air, t.e., the wind. Thus the temperature of a body 
exposed to the sun's rays depends upon a variety of attendant circumstances, 
which make the simple statement of the result of no value whatever. The black- 
bulb thermometer in vaato has the great advantage that the surrounding enclosure 
of glass almost completely shuts off the '‘dark” radiation from surrounding 
objects. This latter radiation varies very greatly in different localities, and is one 
of the chief obstacles in the way of securing comparable observations of this sort. 
On the other hand, the luminous rays pass through the gloss without suffering any 
loss to speak of. Furthermore, the conduction of heat by means of wind is 
entirely prevented. For these reasons, black-bulb thermometers in vacuo give 
results which are fairly comparable. For information concerning the methods 
used in the measurements of the intensity of solar radiation, the reader is referred 
to the text-books of physics. A few of the results of such measurements will be 
given in the section on solar climate. 

Beflected heat. — The heat due to reflection from objects on the 
earth’s surface is a climatic element which may lociilly attain consider- 
able importance, not only because of its effect upon vegetation, the 
ripening of fruits,^ etc., but also on account of its beneficial influence 
upon persons who are weak and diseased, but who may yet remain out 
of doors. It has long been known, and has lately been directly proved 
by Dufour, that the reflection from water surfaces is a very con> 
siderablo source of heat for the hillsides which surround these bodies 
of water. This heat from reflection haa an effect upon the ripening of 
grapes around the l^ake of Genova and along the Rhino, which is by 
no moans to be undervalued. The reflection and radiation from the 
mountain sides raise the temperature of the air in valleys, and, to a 
still greater degree, increase the feeling of warmth.^ 

Dufour obtained the following results in connection with the ratios 
of direct and reflected heat around the I^ake of Geneva : — 

llATIOS OF DIRECT AND REFLECTED HEAT ON THE LAKE 
OF GENEVA. 

Altitude of sun, ±4” 7° 16" 

Reflected heat in percentage of direct heat, 68 % 40-50 % 20-30 % 

^A. E. Frye reports (in Ms.) that in some parts of California, as e.p., the' 
district of the Santa Ana River south of the San Bernardino Mountains, the glare 
of the sun from the gravelly and sandy ** washes ” along the river is markedly 
stronger on the slopes north of the washes than south of them, and that this affects 
the oranges grown on the former slopes. As a rule the best orange lands are the 
alluvial fans or slopes along the southern base of the San Bernardino and Sierra 
Madre ranges. 

> The temperature of mountain sides is higher by day than the temperature at 
the same altitude above the earth’s surface. 
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The reflected portion is thus seen to play the chief part when. the sun 
is low, ie,, in the morning and in the winter of high latitudes. A 
southern exposure at a considerable height above an extended surface 
of water, or oven of snow, gains the greatest advantage from this 
secondary source of heat, and is therefore the most highly to bo 
recommended for house sites. 

Frankland publishes the following observations upon the eifect of 
heat reflected from surrounding objects.^ The thermometer exposed 
to the rays was put upon a background of white piper. An observa- 
tion at Pontresina gave the following results : 10 feet from a white 
wall, 38*7®; over an adjoining meadow, 27*7®, or IT less. At Alum 
Bay, Isle of Wight, under the influence of the direct radiation 
and of the radiation reflected from the water, 31*2® ; direct 
radiation only, 25'7®; Lake of Zurich, temperature in direct and 
reflected radiation, 34“ ; one mile from the lake, in direct nuliation 
only, 31*5“. As our feeling of warmth and our comfort, when we are 
out of doors, depend upon the combined eflcct of direct and reflected 
radiation, it is clear how important is the influence which the 
surroundings of a place of residence have upon what might be called 
the “climatic temperature.^^ 

Terrestrial radiation : Nocturnal cooling.- There is another, and a 
contrasted effect of the loss of heat by radiation which is of great 
impoitance climatically, and may be directly observed with much 
greater ease. This is the nocturnal cooling of the free surfaces of bodies 
to a temperature below that of the air. On clear nights t^e temperature 
of the surface of the earth, or of plants, often falls considerably below 
that of the air at some distance above the earth’s surface. The 
temperature of the air being that of which we wish to obtain a record, 
thermometers are protected from the effects of nocturnal radiation by 
means of shelters. This is necessary because thermometers, like almost 
all other bodies, are much better radiators than the air itself, which 
cools but slightly by radiation. Different bodies cool, as the result of 
nocturnal radiation, by different amounts, as is shown by the varying 
quantities of dew which form upon their surfaces. For climatological 
pulses the intensity of nocturnal radiation is best measured by means 
of a minimum thermometer laid directly upon a surface of short grass, 
and by means of a thermometer laid on the bare ground and lightly 
covered with e^th.^ 

^^E. Frankland, Climate in Town and Country,” Nature, XXVI., 1882, 
-^ 0 - 383 . 

* In climates where snow falls In winter, the thermometers should be laid 
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The difference between the minimum temperature in the free air 
and that of the air close to the grass or the surface of the earth, is 
a measure of the loss of heat by nocturnal radiation. Observations 
of this sort, although easily made, are nevertheless not available for 
many climates. The English meteorological stations alone are gener- 
ally provided with radiation thermometers. 

In Vienna, the readings of a minimum thermometer which was freely exposed 
on the grass averaged lower than those of the minimum thermometer in the 
shelter, four or live feet above the surface, by the following amounts in spring, 
1*3^; in summer, 1*8**; in autumn, 1*.3**; mean monthly extremes, in spring, 2'!% 
We may therefore conclude that frost can occur in the neighlK>urhood of Vienna 
even when the mean nocturnal minimum temperature is +2** to +3°. These 
differences are still greater in drier climates, especially at greater altitudes above 
sea level ; and frost can occur when the air temperature is if radiation is 
favoured by a clear sky, and if the absence of wind makes it possible for con- 
siderable differences of teinperatiire to bo produced between bodies in the air and 
the air itself. On the dry plateau of Yemen, with a nocturnal minimum of only 
+ 8”, Glaser saw the pools in the vicinity frozen over in the early morning. 

Henri Dufonr has tried to show, in a very instructive way, the effect of different 
surface colours upon different amounts of warming by insolation and of cooling by 
nocturnal radiation. In this investigation he used four minimum thermometers, 
the bulb of one of which he covered with black flannel ; that of another, with 
red ; that of a third, with white ; while that of the fourth he left brigl>t. These 
thermometers were exposed to radiation on February 20, 1895, with the following 
results 


Thermometer, 

Black. 

Red. 

White. 

Bright 

In the sun, . 

S9-6 

29-0 

23'6 

22 0 

5 p.m 

5-6 

4*5 

3-6 

1*8 

6.15 p.m., . 

-4*6 

-5*0 

-5*0 

-60 

8 a.m., minimum, . 

-10-5 

-11*0 

-100 

-100 


The night on which these observations were made was clear. The colour is 
seen to have no effect upon nocturnal radiation, as has already been shown by 
other observations. ^ 

Soil temperatures. — ^Finally, the temperature of the ground is also a 
climatic element worthy of note. For climatological purposes, observa- 
tions in the upper portion of the ground, from one to two meters deep, 
and on the surface itself, suffice. In districts which are seldom visited, 
or in places where, for other reasons, observations of temperature 

directly upon the surface of the snow, and upon the ground from which the snow 
has hem swept away. 

^JBibliogr^ wiiverselle, Archives des Set. phys. et not., XXXIII., 1805, 477-478. 
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extending through a whole year are not to be expected in the near 
future, the determination of the temperature of the soil at depths of 
from ten to twenty meters will, if the percolation of water is prevented, 
serve fairly well as a means of estimating the moan annual temperature. 
At stations near the equator the depths need bo but one meter or more. 
As the daily variations in temperature hardly extend one meter into 
the ground, one ol)servatioii a day at greater depths than this suffices 
to give good means. The annual means of soil temperatures at a depth 
of one meter are about 1* higher than those of the air temperature in 
middle and higher latitudes. From that point on, the temperature 
increases, as a rule, regularly toward the interior of the earth, on the 
average about V in 30 meters.^ 

Sensible temperatures.— Before leaving the subject of temperature 
as a climatic element some mention should bo made of the conditions 
upon which our sensation of heat and cold depends.^ The temperature 
which we actually experience does not depend solely upon the air 
temperature, t.^., the reading of the dry-bulb thermometer, but also to 
a considerable extent upon other metcorr)logical conditions which 
prevail at the same tijiu', especially upon the amount of air movement. 
Everyone knows that severe cold may be easily endured if the air is 
calm, but may become unbearable when there is more movement of the 
air. On bright, cold, winter days, the springing up of a gentle breeziis 
is sufficient at once to change a temperature which seemed agreciible 
before into one which is decidedly chilly, and yet the thermometer 
residing shows no change whatever. Furthermore, insolation and the 
humidity of the air have a considerable influence upon the temperature 
which wo feel. '* 

^The results of eight years’ observations of underground temperatures at 
Oxford, England, are given in RmUta qf MtUorologk al Olmrvat iotM made at the 
Raddiffe Ohservaiory, O ^fbrd l^inUie Eight Years lSd2-0d (Oxford, 1901). An 
interesting case of the slow penetration into the groumTo! the high temperatures 
of a hot wave in South Australia is noted in Sir Charles Todd’s RainfaU in 
Smdh Avstredia and the Northern Territory during 1807 (Adelaide, 1900). See 
Science, K.3., Vol. XIL, 1900, 851-832. 

‘See also W. J. van Bebber: Hygknieche Meteorologie, Stuttgart, 1895, 124-145. 

‘Vincent undertook an extended series of investigations in order to show the 
relation between the temperature of the exposed surface of the skin (T) ; the air 
temperature (0 ; the excess of the temperature as indicated by the actinometer 
over that of the air, in degrees (d) ; and the velocity of the wind in meters per 
second (v). (J. Vincent : La Ddterminatioti de la TempinUure climatologique, 
Bruxelles, 1890. Reprinted from Annuaire de VOhservatoire royal pour 1890), 
ihe dbservations of air temperature between 6* and 25^ and in calms, showed 
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In hot climates, and also in the summer of middle and higher latitudes, 
when the body is usually covered with perspiration, the temperature 
which is actually felt depends to a great extent upon the dryness of the 
air, or, to put it more plainly, upon the reading of the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer. The evaporation of perspiration results in a cooling of the 
surface of the body which may bo of very considerable amount; 
and this cooling is indicated by the wet-bulb thermometer. For this 
reason, the surface of the skin has been compared with a wet-bulb 
thermometer, and the temperatures indicated by the latter are taken as 
representing the temperatures which arc actually experienced.^ 

that the quotient of body temperature niiuus air temperature, divided by skin 
temperature minus air temperature, is practically constant, and amounts to 1*4^. 
The equation is : 

(.37•0-/)-^(r-0 = l•4; hence, T=26‘5+0-3^ ; 
therefore, the skin temperature at 0*'=26*5'’, at 20° =26*5’’ 4- 6 =32*5°, assuming 
that the air is calm. 

The influence of the velocity of the wind in lowering the temperature of the skin 
was reckoned by Vincent, on the basis of his observations, as l*2°xv, and the 
influence of insolation as 0*2° <2, where d represents the excess of temperature 
registered by the actinonieter over that of the air (2). Thus ho comes to the 
expression : 

Temperature of the skin =26’5°+ 0*3° 2+0*2° d- l*2°v. 

These figures naturally represent only a first attempt to determine the tempera- 
ture of an exposed surface of the skin by using the air temperature, the temperature 
in the sun, and the wind velocity. Nevertheless, they should be included in a 
text-book of climatology. The temperature in the sun is prolmbly the most 
difficult to define. Vincent took the readings of a black-bulb thermometer in a 
vacuum enclosed by a glass bulb. 

^ N. P. Schierbock has recently shown that the rate of evaporation is propor- 
tional to the square root of the wind velocity, as do Keen had previously assumed. 
If V denotes the volume of water vapour (at 0° C., and at a pressure of 760 mm.) 
formed in a unit of time ; e the vapour tension in the air ; e' the maximum vapour 
tension at the temperature of the evaporating water ; k a constant : W the velo- 
city of the wind, then (if T is the so-called absolute temperature, i.e,, 2o=273) 
v=i{e'-e]'JW(r-i-Tt). 

According to Trabert’s view, this formula, M*hich is based upon Dalton’s assump- 
tion that V is proportional to the difference e'-e, probably best expresses the 
requirements of theory as well as the facts of observation. As e'-e in the psy- 
chrometer formula is proportional to the difference between .the dry and wet 
bulb readings, the rate of evaporation is likewise proportional to the latter. The 
difference between the temperatures of the dry and wet bulb thermometers is 
therefore also an approximate measure of the rate of evaporation. For this 
reason, the reading of the wet-bulb thermometer, or the difference between wet 
and dry bulb thermometers, attains added importance. A relative humidity of 40 
per cent., which is often noted in heated rooms in winter, is easily borne indoors, 
whereas the same humidity out of doors would be disagreeable. If If =4 meters 
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It is well known that veiy high temperatures can easily bo endured 
when the air is dry ; on the other hand, when the air is moist, the con- 
ditions are favourable for sunstroke. Sunstroke is by no means un- 
common in the eastern United States in summer ; but it is almost 
unknown in the dry West, in Arizona and Southern Colorado, 
although the temperatures are much higher in the latter regions. The 
inhabitants of the eastern coast, says General Grcely, are amazed at 
the temperatures of 45® to 50®, which occur in the West without 
interfering to any considerable extent with the ordinary occupsitions in 
city or country. In one of the hottest places in the world, namely, 
Death Valley, California, the observers of the Weather Bureau experi- 
enced five days in the summer of 1891, on which the maxima were 50®. 
The wet-bulb thermometer meanwhile indicated only 23" — 25® ; so that 
the temperature actually felt by anyone who was in a favourable 
location, that is, protected against heating by radiation, was almost as 
low as that of an ordinary summer afternoon. On August 4 and 5, the 
maxima were 47*7® and 45*5®, but the dew-point was- 1® and -2 -8®; 
and the reading of the wet-bulb thermometer was 21® and 19'4®. It 
was therefore relatively cool.^ 

Harrington has called the temperatures indicated by the wet-bulb 
thermometer sensible temperatures^ and he emphasises their importance 
in climatology lie has drawn a chart of the »)uly sensible tempera- 
tures for the whole of the United States, and another which shows the 
reduction of the temperature of the air by evaporation in the same 
month. On the latter chart the line of 2-8® encloses the eastern 
and southeni United States, while in the interior of the AVcjst there 
is a considerable area which is enclosed by the line of 11®- 12®, 
that being the amount by which the air temperature is reduced by 
evaporation. The mean sensible July temperature in the eastern 
United States is 18*3® at Boston, to 24*4® at Savannah ; while in the 
hot West, where the July isotherms are 30° -34®, the July sensible 

per second, a relative humidity of 64 per cent, out of doors corresponds to 40 per 
cent, in the calm air of a room. When the wind velocity is 13*7 meters per 
second, then 80 per cent, outdoors corresponds to 40 percent, indoors (**Ueber die 
Geschwindigkeit der Verdampfung vom speziellen Gcsichtspuiikt dcr physiolo- 
gischen Bezichungen.” Oversight K. Dansk. Vid. Kab. Selsk. Forh. , 1896, No. I. ). 
See also W. Trabert: Neuere Beobachtungeii ueber die Verdampfungsgesch- 
windigkeit. M.Z,, XIII., 1896, 261-283. 

^ 0 ^ M. W. Harrington : ** Climate and Meteorology of Death Valley, California.’* 
U,S* Dept, of Apncicftttre, WetUher Bureau^ Bvlktin No. I., 1892. 

* M. W. Harrington : "Sensible Temperatures,” International Medical Meugaaine^ 
August, 1894. 
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temperatures are only 15*5** to 21*, the latter being the mean at Yuma. 
So far as the feeling of heat is concerned, the summer in the New 
England States is therefore hotter than that in the deserts of Arizona 
and southern California. Moore ^ has published a chart showing the 
average actual and sensible temperatures of the United States for the 
summer season, deduced from eight years’ observations at 8 A.M. and 
8 P.M., 75th meridian time. The great interior valleys and the plains 
east of the foothills of the fiocky Mountains have an average temper- 
ature ranging from 18*3* on the northern boundary to about 26-7* 
on the Gulf coast. On the other hand, the sensible temperatures west 
of the 105th meridian range from 10* to 18*3* and east of the 105th 
meridian they range from 12*8* to 23*9*. The lino which marks 
the temperature of evaporation in New England and the Great 
T^akes, 15*6*, runs almost due north and south along the eastern foot- 
hills of the Kocky Mountains, and skirts southern New Mexico and 
Arizona. The 12*8* line passes almost due south from easteni 
Montana to south-eastern New Mexico, and thence northwesterly. 
The temperature of evaporation in all the territory above this line of 
12*8*, embracing almost two-thirds of the arid region, is below 12*8* 
and almost one-third of the region is not over 10*. In the case of 
hot climates it would bo advisable to include, among the climatic 
elements, the readings of the wet-bulb thermometer as a convenient 
index of the degree of heat which is actually felt by the human body. 

L. Moore ; “Some Climatic Features of the Arid Regions,” (/,S, Depart- 
menJt of Aj/ricuf^nre, Weather Bureau^ 8vo, Washington, D.C., 1896. 
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THE MOISTUKE OF THE ATMOSPHERE : HUMIDITY, 
PRECIPITATION AND CLOUDINESS. 

Absolute humidity. The psychrometer. — Next to the temperature, 
the olimatic clement of most importance is the measure of humidity, 
either as water vapour, or as water in the fonn of clouds, raiu, snow, 
etc. The essential features of the humidity of any place are deseribed 
when the quantity of water vapour in the air, and the amount and 
kind of precipitation are given. 

The instrument which is used almost exclusively for the determina- 
tion of atmospheric humidity is the psychrometer.i Observations of 
humidity by means of this instrument give us lirst of all the vapour 
pressure. This vapour pressure indicates the amount of water in the 
air, and is the value which must bo included in all physical, an<l 
particularly in all meteorological, problems which are concerned with 
the humidity of the air. The term vapour pressure has, however, 
often led to misinterpretation. For instance, the vapour pressure has 
been deducted from the air pressure as measured by a barometer, and 
the resulting figures have been supposed to express the ** weight of the 
dry air.” This mistake is still occasionally made. It has also been 
supposed that the vapour pressure is a measure of tlic total amount of 
water vapour in the atmosphere overhead, just as the w^eight of the air 
column above the place of observation is indicated by the height of the 
barometric column. Those views are erroneous, as the author has 

^See also L. E. Jewell: *'The Determination of the Kelative Quantities of 
Aqueous Vapor in the Atmosphere by means of the Absorption Lines of the 
Spectrum,” U.8, Department of WenUhtr Bureau, Bulletin No. 16, 

8vo, Washington, D.C., 1896, pp. 12. 6g< 1. Also AHtro-Phyekal- Journal, 
IV., 1806,324-342. 
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already shown at length,^ and hold good only in the case of small 
enclosed spaces in which it may be assumed that the water vapour has, 
by diffusion, already become uniformly distributed, and wh^re no con- 
densation of this vapour takes place. This condition can never occur 
in the free air. According to the older view, of which Dove was 
the principal champion, it must be held that, with a mean vapour 
pressure of 11 mm. at Vienna, in August, the water vapour in the air 
under these conditions would,. if wholly condensed, give a layer of 
water 11 x 13‘6 = 149*6 mms. deep.^ It has, however, been shown by 
the author that the actual amount of water in the atmosphere at this 
time is in round numbers only one-fifth, or, to be more exact, 0*22, of 
the amount as determined by the foregoing calculation. 

There is some temptation to replace the vapour pressure, which is 
so apt to lead to error, by the weight of the water vapour in unit- 
volume, preferably in a cubie meter (or a cubic foot). This would 
certainly be the most intelligible, as well as a very practical, expression 
for the vapour contents of the air. In fact, English climatic tables 
very commonly give the weight of water vapour, expressed as so many 
grains in a cubic foot. Nevertheless the author is not disposed to 
recommend this method, and the reasons against its adoption will 
appear.^ 

A most fortunate coincidence, which occurs when the metric system 
is used, may, however, be noted here. In the case of the temperatures 
that usually occur out of doors, the vapour pressure in millimeters, and 
the weight of water vapour in grams per cubic meter, are expressed by 
abnost the same figures.-^ 

^J. Hann : ** Die Abnahme dcs WaBserdampfgehaltcs dcr AtmosphaFO init 
ziinchmender H5hc,” K/. IX., 1874, 193-200. Lamont, at a much earlier date, 
unsuccessfully opposed these ideas when they were upheld by Dove. 

3 Vapour pressure, like atmospheric pressure, is measured by the height of a 
mercury column of equal weight. Therefore, in order to obtain the depth of 
water, it is necessary to multiply by the specific gravity of mercury. 

3 In some meteorological calculations and investigations, the weight of water 
vapour in unit weight (e.gr., the kilogram) is of importance. Von Bezold calls this 
weight the ftpeeific humidity, 

^ When t is the vapour pressure, p the weight of the water vapour in grams per 
cubic meter, and t the temperature of the air, the relation is as follows : 

p=l*06e-f(l+0’0037<). 

Below 16” the denominator is smaller than the numerator, 1*06, and the 
weight of the water vapour is therefore somewhat greater than 6. Above 16” the 
relation is reversed. Tables for obtaining p easily can be found in Jellnek’s 
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The vapour pressure therefore also gives an expression, which is of 
sufficient accuracy for most purposes, for the weight of the water 
vapour in a cubic meter of air. • 

Vapour pressure, or the weight of the water vapour, is also known 
as the absolute humidity. 

Relative humidity. “Saturation-deficit.”— In contiast with this is 
the relative humidity, i.^., the degree of saturation of the air with 
water vapour, or the ratio between the observed vapour pressure and the 
vapour pressure at sfituration under existing conditions of tcmjMJiature. 

It has recently been urged by several investigators that atmospheric 
humidity car], for most practical purposes, be much better expressed 
by the difference between the observed vapur pressure and the maxi- 
mum vapour pressure possible at the tempemture then prevailing. This 
difference is known as the saturalmHleJicit,^ 

Dew-point. —In addition to the data which have ali eady been men- 
tioned as expressions for the humidity of the atinos))here, namely, the 
absolute and the relative humidity, and the satnmtum-deJhU^ there is 
one more (piantity ^ which may also be reganled as a measure, altlnrugh 

ArUtitung zu mtteoroloffMutn BeotKiehttwtfenf Part IT., 4th Kdition (Leipzig, 1895), 
p. 2f3. The following condensed table will serve for most purposes : — 

Temperature . -10“ 0" .5“ 10“ 15“ 20“ 25“ 30“ 

Factor, . . MOO 10(50 l-04(» 1-022 1-005 0-987 0-971 09.55 

The observed vapour pressure, e, is to be multiplied by these factors in order to 
give p. 

^ The discussion by H. Meyer (** Unterauchungen ueber das Siittigungsdefizit,'” 
M,Z,, IV., 1887, 113-124), is worthy of special attention from a practical climato- 
logical standpoint. The writers who have recommended the use of this new 
expression are Fluegge ( Lehrhxtch (Ur hygienwchen UiUt‘rHtichu7ifjsmfit.hotlHU, Leipzig, 
1881); T. Dencckc {Xeifnehri/t fiir tlyrjmte, Vol. I.), and Meyer, (M.Z., 11., 1885, 
153-162, and IV., 1887, 113-124). If E denotes the vapour pressure at saturation, 
e the observed vapour pressure, the relative humidity is the quotient of M, and 
the natumlion-dpJicU, the difference E - e. The mlumtioH-dfJicU is therefore ecjual 
to (1 - relative humidity) E. Thus it is evident that with the sanu! relative 
humidity the scUuration-deJicit increases with the temperature. This increase is, 
furthermore, very rapid, because E increases very rapidly with the temperature. 
Denecke and Meyer, in their writings above referred to, have given tables by 
means of which the mfxiration-dejicit can be derived from the air temperature 
and from the relative humidity by a still simpler method. 

* The physicist Jamin has, it is true, made the suggestion, which is an im- 
practical one, that climatic tables should, in place of the relative humidity, include 
the quotient e-r (& - s), in which b is the height of the barometer, and « the vapour 
pressure. This is the ratio between the weight of the water vapour and the weight 
of the air, the volumes being equal. The ratio is always a very small quantity. 
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an indirect one, of atmospheric humidity. This is the dew-point, ie., 
the temperature down to which the air must be cooled in order to 
cause a condensation of the vapour in it. The condensation hygro- 
meters of Daniell, liegnault, Alluard, Crova and others, indicate 
nothing but the temperature of the dew point. The vapour pressure 
and the remaining data must then be determined. The dew point 
alone gives no direct indication as to the amount of vapbur in the 
atmosphere, but the difference between the existing air temperature 
and the temperature of the dew point furnishes an indication of 
the degree to which the air is saturated with water vapour. The 
greater this difference, the drier is the air. The readings of the 
wet-bulb thermometer are useful additions to the climatic tables 
of warm countries, because these readings are an important index 
of the temperatures wliich are actually felt, as has already been 
noted. 

Absolute and relative humidity compared. -The absolute humidity, 
expressed either as vapour pressure, or as the weight of the water 
vapour in a unit volume, always suffices for the physicist and the 
meteorologist; but as an expression of the climatic humidity, or 
as an indication of the effect of this humidity upon the organism, 
the absolute humidity alone is of no value. Air can be very “dry” 
and yet contain more water vapour than “ very damp ” air, provided 
the temperatures differ considerably in the two cases. Rohlfs found 
the moan vapour pressure in the Kufra Oasis, in the heart of the 
Libyan Desert, 8-3 mm. in the second half of August, and 11*1 
mm. in September, which corresponds to the absolute humidity of 
Vienna and Oxford (England) in summer. The lowest figures for the 
vapour pressure were 4-5 — mm., and these correspond to the 
average amount of vapour in the damp winter air of England. On 
August 14, at 3 p.m., the temperature of the air at Hauari 
(Kufra Oasis) was SS'D” ; the wet-bulb thermometer indicated 18‘9*; 
the vapour pressure was 4-5 mm. ; the relative humidity, 9 per cent. ; 

and the quotient must be carried out to at least the fourth decimal place. The 
average vapour contents of the air at Vienna would, for example, be 0*0094. 
Furthermore, the true meaning of the rklwm hyfjrom^trique, as Jamin calls this 
quotient, is not always perfectly clear, and Jamin himself has misused t\^e term. 
Tills quotient can be but seldom employed in meteorological calculations, and can 
never replace the relative humidity, or the )icUurcUion-deJicit, Notwithstanding 
the laborious figuring connected with its determination, the French have begun 
to include this useless richem hygrwn^rique in their meteorological tables. 
(Gf. the author’s criticism in XIX., 1884, 408-410, and XX., 1885, 

269-272.) 
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the saturation-deficit, 47 mm. ; the dew-point, - 0*2* ; the wind, light, 
from E.N.E. That is typical desert dryness, in which finger nails 
split and the skin peels off. Yet the absolute amount of water 
vapour in the air was still equal to that of the damp winter nir 
of Western Europe, although, in the latter case, the relative humidity 
is 80-90 per cent. 

Since air breathed into the body is warmed by the lungs to the temperature of 
the body, and is breathed out again filled with water vapour, it has 
been maintained by some that absolute humidity plays a more important part 
as a climatic factor than relative humidity. When the air is perfectly dry, the 
body loses more than 430 grams of water tlirougli the process of respiration 
every day. This corresponds to saturation at 37'' and 10 cubic meters of air per 
day. Yet air of this degree of dryness is breathed out of doors all winter long in 
Eastern Siberia and in Arctic districts; for even in saturated nir the vapour 
pressure at - 30", - 40°, and - 50" is only 0*4, 0*1, and 0’04 mm. respectively. The 
air is almost absolutely dry, and yet no complaints are heard about the dryness of 
the air, and there is no mention of its effects. 

An able physicist and naturalist, Krmann, travelled iluring the winter 
through all Western and Eastern Siberia, as far as Ochotsk, expci'icncing 
temperatures of - 40° to - 50° and below. He describes the cflccts of the cold, but 
makes no mention of the effects of the absolute dryness of the air. The same 
thing is true of von Middendorff and others. Payer alone speaks of ** torturing 
thirst,” but it must be remembered in this cuimcction that Payer and his 
companions themselves dragged the sledges with their supplies, etc., and that 
their thirst was therefore the result of their great physical exertions.* At the 
same point in his narrative, Payer does, hf)wever, speak of the feeling of 
penetrating dampness, which is all the more noticeable when the temperature is 
very low. This statement of Payer’s had reference to FranZi Joseph Tjand, 
where the relative humidity was very high, owing to the proximity of Imdies of 
open water. This proves clearly enough that even a considerable amount of 
water may be given off to the air in respiration while the loss is hardly perceptible 
to the body. It would, however, l)e interesting in this connection to examine 
medical reports from places in Siberia, where the mean winter temperaturcis are 
between - 20° and - 50°. 

The case appears to be different when the air which is breathed in already 
contains so much water vapour that the loss of water from the lungs is checked. 
Tins seems to affect the body much more acutely, but there is nowhere, under 
natural conditions in the atmosphere, relatively dry air which contsiins so 
large an amount of water vapour. When air with the same absolute humidity is 
nearly saturated (that is, wdien the relative humidity is also high), then 
evaporation from the surface of the skin is also checked, and the air seems 
extremely muggy. It is impossible, under these conditions, to tell how much of 
the effect is due to the reduced loss of water from the lungs, and how much to 

^ Every one has undoubtedly noticed, in his own case, that the feeling of thirst 
out of doors is not nearly so great in winter, with temperatures of - 10°, or 
-20°, as it is in summer with a temperature of 30°. 
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the reduced Jobs from the skin. Dr. Flmaober believes that anltryair baa its 
dew-point at idV 

For purely climatological purposes the relative humidity is, un- 
questionably, the most convenient expression for the amount of water 
vapour in the air. When we describe the air as being damp, or dry, 
we are usually speaking quite unconsciously of the relative humidity. 
The air is moist in our climate in winter, notwithstanding the small 
amount of water vapour which it then contains ; while the air is dry in 
summer, although it then contains two or three times as much vapour 
as in winter. The relative humidity, next to the temperature, 
determines the need which is felt by organisms for water, and also 
controls evaporation.*^ 

The relative humidity is, furthermore, by no means an expression 
which is used only in computations. It is a perfectly definite climatic 
factor, as can be seen from the fact that it is directly indicated by 
organic substances. All organic substances are more or less hygro- 
scopic, and their condition, so far as it depends upon the humidity of the 
air, is determined by the relative, and not by the absolute, humidity.^ 
Thus it happens that organic substances, such as membranes or hairs, 
furnish us with excellent means for the direct measurement of the 
relative humidity of the air. All other measurements of humidity are 
indirect, and involve a somewhat difficult calculation, the results of 
which are in certain respects less accurate than those obtained by means 
of the hair hygrometer. The readings of the psychroraeter below 
freezing arc a case in point. The relative humidity is therefore 
the most natural expression for the humidity of the air as a climatie 
factor, for it reacts directly upon organic substances.^ 

^Oemude Gottingen. See also A. LaDcaster: “ l)e la Mani^ro d'utiliser 
lea Observations hygrom^triques,” Rapport la au V* Corngr^ Inttrwitimal 
Hydrdlofjit^ dt Climatologie et de Oeologie Medicales de Liiye, 1898, and the 
results of observations by Rubnerand vonLewaschew {Archiv fUr Hygime^ XXIX., 
1897, 1), [M.Z.y XV., 1898, 148-149.] 

‘E. G. Ravenstein has recently considered the geographical distribution of 
relative humidity (Rapt, Brit, Asm, Adv, 8ci,, 1900, 817-818). 

^ In this connection see A. J. Henry : “ Report on the Relative Humidity of 
Southern New England and Other Localities,” U,8 Dept, of Agriculture^ 
WecUher Bureaut Bulletin 19, 8vo. Washington, D.C., 1896, pp. 23,*plB. IV. 

^ Sresnewsky has recently proposed a mathematical theory of the hair hygro- 
meter. He shows that the tension of the fluid in the pores of the hair is directly 
proportional to the natural logarithms of the relative humidities. He gives a 
formula which expresses the relation between the relative humidity and the 
changes in the len^h of the hair (Dorpat, 1895). 
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As the relative huniidity usually varies greatly during the day, it is 
necessary, in climatic tables, to give not only the mean for the day, but 
also the means for the different observation hours by themselves, that 
is, for morning, afternoon, and evening. (See Table, page SI, columns 
1-5.) It is also important to include the minima of the? humidity. 
From a hygienic point of view it would further be of great interest to 
have the variability of the relative humidity from day to day, as shown 
by the daily means, or, better still, by the afternoon means, also included 
in descriptions of the climates of health resorts. Thealisolute humidity 
has so slight a daily range that the monthly means obtained from the 
three observation hours suffice. 

Relative humidity and saturation-deficit compared. (.)])j(H.lion has 
* lately been made to the us(^ of the relative humidity, on the ground 
that it does not properly expniss the influence of atmospheric humidity 
upon the body, and it has been proj)osed that the saturation-d(*ficit 
should be substituted. It is pcrf(5Ctly true that the rapidity of 
evaporation is much monj nearly proportional to the satuivition- 
deficit than to the relative humidity, while it has been olijocted 
to the use of the relative humidity that the same pc?rcentagc 
of relative humi<lity has very different meanings when the tem- 
peratures differ. Thus, for example, a humidity of ‘107o» when the 
temperature is 25®, is not the same as a humidity of 30®/^ when 
the temperature is - 10® ; and the effects upon the body arc also 
different in the two cases. The saturation-deficit, on the other hand, 
is independent of the tempcniture. It is further urged that, in order 
to have a given percentage of relative humidity really mean what it 
should, it is always necessary also to take into account the tcmperjiture 
prevailing at the time, which is not the case in relation to the 
siituration-deflcit. 

It may bo admitted that the introduction of the saturatiou-d(ificit 
into climatic tables would not be altogether undesirable, in view of the 
fact that its practical importance might thereby be determined. It 
might then be possible to decide the question whether the satura- 
tion-deficit really should be preferred to the relative humidity. The 
psychrometer tables in ordinary use give directly only the vapour 
pressure and the relative humidity. It is, however, a simple matter to 
obtain from these same tables the vapour pressure when the air is 
saturated at the temperature indicated by the dry-bulb thei*mometer, 
(ie,, E), and to subtract from this the prevailing vaprmr pressure, which 
gives E - s, the saturation-deficit. Furthermore, the means of the air 
temperature and of the vapour pressure, and even of the relative 
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humidity, serve as a basis for determining the saturation-deficit, and, 
although the values of the latter when thus obtained are not absolutely 
accurate, they are sufficiently so for practical purposes. Some writers 
have even gone so far as to say that the relative humidity is of no 
pnictical importance, and have proposed to omit it altogether from 
climatic tal)les. It therefore seems necessary to enter a protest 
against this hasty judgment, and to point out that there are very 
excellent reasoTis against giving the values of the saturation-deficit 
alone, and that in most cases the relative humidity gives a better idea 
of the “climatic humidity” than does the saturation-deficit. In the 
first place, the saturation-deficit does not indicate the “climatic 
humidity” when the air temperature is not given, and hence it 
does not follow that therein lies the great advantage of the saturation- 
deficit over the relative humidity. In the case of the former element, 
as in that of the latter, the same remling has values which vary greatly 
with dilFcrent temperatures. This can readily be proved. Our bright 
winter days, with sharp frost and brisk northerly or easterly ^ winds, 
are properly to be called dry from the point of view of their physio- 
logical effects. The air then has an enlivening, stimulating quality ; 
in short, it has the chanicteristic effects of dryness. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this is not alone due to the low tempera- 
ture, because, when the temperature is the same, but the air is damp, 
the effects are ([uite different. Yet the saturation-deficit is then much 
smaller than it is in summer, when the temperature is high and the 
atmosphere is very muggy and oppressive. Every attentive observer 
is aware of the drying qualities and the peculiarly injurious influences 
of the dry air on some of our spring days. Yet the saturation-deficit 
may then be smaller than that of the hot, damp air of the tropics. 
In the latter, iron rusts quickly ; mould soon forms on leather, and the 
Northerner is exposed to all the injurious effects of a warm atmosphere 
nearly saturated with water vapour. In such cases the relative humidity 
is a much better indication of these effects than is the saturation-deficit. 

In the Arctic regions the air may he very dry in winter, although the satura- 
tion-deticit must always remain very small on account of the low temperature ; 
for, at a temperature of -20°, the vapour pressure at saturation is only 0'9 mm., 
and at - SO"" it is only 0*4 mm. Notwithstanding this fact, we read concerning 
eastern Greenland, where the winter temperature is - 20'’ : The air was very 
dry (in winter). The breath did not appear as fog even in the most severe cold, 
although this phenomenon usually occurs at temperatures above freezing in our 
damp climate” {Second German North Polar Expedition, II., 633). 

On the other hand. Payer complains of penetrating cold in Franz Joseph 

*In Europe, 
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Land, and ailds, ** The feeling of dampness was less uncomfortable during our 
sledge journeys in Greenland because of the lower percentage of relative liuinidity 
in the latter cose.” Eastern Greenland has strong prevailing winds from N. and 
N.W., which are relatively dry, while Franz Joseph Laml has relatively damp 
winds from the ocean. The saturation-deficit was undoubtedly siiiallcr in Franz 
Joseph Land, on account of the lower temperature [winter mean, 28®], but the 
humidity was nevertheless greater. As Payer says, “ The breath comes steam- 
ing out of the mouth, and surrounds the traveller with a uloutl of fine ice- 
needles.’ 

Von MiddendorfF gives a very striking description of the dryness of the winter 
air in Eastern Siberia. He also says that it would probably be iiupossible for 
man, with his nomadic habits of life there, to endure the extreme cold of Kastorn 
Siberia unless he were helped by the dryness of the air. Fur clothing which has 
become damp during the day through the evaimration from the body, is laid 
inside out on the snow during the night, and in the morning it is completely dry.^ 
This happens with a saturation-deficit of 0*0 mni. ! 

In hatavia the conditions on January 23, 1882, at 2 p.m., w'cre as follows: 
Temperature, 29*8®; saturation-deficit, 10*9 mm. ; relative humidity, OS per cent. 
These conditions indicate an atmosphere which is damp and oppressive, at least 
for Europeans and Americans. 'Phe author looked through the llatavian observa- 
tions, and found that during the excessively damp rainy season, which occurs 
there from Deceml)cr to February, there is often a saturation -deficit of 0 ~ 8 mm. 
when the air is very muggy, i,e., when the toniperatiire and the relative 
humidity are high. January, which is botli hot and damp, and wliich has a 
rainfall of 400 mm., has a relative humidity of 88 per cent., and a saturation- 
deficit of 3*0 mm., with a mean temperature of 25*3® ; while April, in Vienna, 
which has a dry atmosplierc, with a mean temperatun! of 9*7®, and a relative 
humidity of 66 per cent., has abnost the same saturation-deficit, namely, 3*1 mm. 
The humidity in Batavia in the middle of the rainy season, when expressed by 
the saturation-deficit, is the same as it is in Vienna in spring. At this time, 
according to Junghuhn, the air is so damp in Batavia that people are at a loss 
to know how to keep their things from being ruined by the dampness, even 
indoors.^ It is thus very clear that the satui’ation-defieit cannot express the 
conditions of a hot and dump tropical climate, nor the niugginess of our summer 
days. 

G. Schott also comes to the coiiclasioii that the saturation-deficit 
often gives a very false impression of the atmospheric humidity.® 
Of the examples which he gives in support of his view we shall cite 

^ Jfei^ im diutHerntm Norden uwl Oaten Sibiriena, IV., 393, el aqq. 

The reader is further referred to the eloquent description of the sufferings of 
Europeans during the rainy season in Benegainbia, especially in St. Louis, given 
by Surgeon-General of the Navy, 1). A. Borius (Lea Maladiea du SeiUiyal, Paris, 
1882, 124, et aqq,). The mean temperature is then 27*6®, ami hardly goes above 
31®; the mean saturation-deficit is 5*5 mm., as in central Europe in May and 
June ; but the relative humidity is nearly 80 per cent. 

3 “ Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse eiiier Forschungsreise zur See.” Pet, JftU., 
Erganzungsheft 109, 1893, 121-124. 
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but one. In the belt of calms of the Indian Ocean the saturation’ 
deficit was 5*0 mm., with a relative humidity of 81 per cent., and a 
vapour-pressure of 21*5 mm., while the corresponding figures in the 
trade belt of the Indian Ocean were 4*5 mm., 79 per cent, and 18*6 mm. 
Judging by the saturation-deficit, therefore, the air in the trades would 
have been more moist than that in the belt of calms, which is, of course, 
far from being the case.” The reason that the humidity, as expressed 
by the saturation-deficit, gives such a false impression, is that the 
temperature in the belt of calms was 27*0®, but in the trades it was 
only a little above 25*. This slight dificrence of temperature is 
enough to cause air which is really drier to appear moistcr when the 
humidity is indicated by the saturation-deficit. 

These special examples may suffice to show that the saturation-deficit 
does not give any accurate idea of the climatic humidity, unless the 
corresponding air temperatures are also taken into consideration. In 
fact, it is inferior to the relative humidity in this respect. It would, 
therefore, by no moans be desirable to substitute the former for the 
latter. The use of the saturation-deficit in addition to the relative 
humidity can bo recommended only with a view to stud 3 dng its useful- 
ness in hygiene and therapeutics. The siituration-deficit has the further 
disadvantage as a climatic factor, that it docs not represent the humidity 
conditions of the air so directly »is does the relative humidity. The con- 
ditions associated with a relative humidity of 50-80 per cent, can at once 
be clearly brought before our minds if we know the time and the place 
that we are dealing with, if wo know in a general way what the 
temperature is. This is not the case with a saturation-deficit of, say, 2 
or 8 mm. Here the temperature must be accurately known if we are 
to be able to determine whether the air is climatically damp or diy ; 
whether it is muggy and oppressive, or stimulating. 

Physiological effects of varying degrees of relative humidity.— 
According to Pettenkofer and Yoit, an adult man eliminates about 900 
grams of water from his skin and lungs daily. Of this amount 0*6, or 
540 grams come from the skin alone; and changes in relative humidity of 
only I per cent, cause perceptible changes in the amount of evaporation 
from the skin. If evaporation from skin and lungs is diminished, the 
amount of urine is increased, as, in many cases, are also the secretions 
from the intestines. For this reason sudden changes in the humidity 
have very injurious effects upon a body which is not in health. Such 
changes make themselves felt chiefly in the sudden increase or decrease 
of the pressure of the blood. For this reason, as has already been 
noted, the determination of the variability of the relative humidity 
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would be a necessary element in a complete description of a climate 
with reference to its relation to health. The Icss-diliitcd blood of dry 
climates operates as a stimulant upon, and incrosises the functions of, 
the nervous system. The consequences ani excitement and sleepless- 
ness. This effect, which manifests itself in a certain restlessness, is also 
seen in the case of persons who are in perfect health soon after they 
come into a dry climate, or a mounUiin climate. Mountain climates, 
oven when they have a higher relative humidity, can in this respect be 
placed on a ptir with the dry climates of phices at a lower altitude, 
because the diminished pressure at high altitudes increase's evaporation. 

Damp air, and increased pressure, have the following physiological 
effects : — nervous depression ; quiet sleep ; increased eliminati«m of 
•carbon dioxide ; slower circulation of the blood. Dry air, and decreased 
pressure, on the other hand, have these effe(!ts : — Nervous excite- 
ment ; sleeplessness ; quickened pulse ; a drier skin, and a decreased 
temperature.^ 

The physiological effects of changes in temperature vary according to 
the relative dampness or dryness of the air. When the relative 
humidity is high, a slight cooling is very noticeable and may also be 
injurious, while the reverse is the case when the air is dry.-* The in- 
habitants of deserts and of dry regions in general endure, without the 
slightest discomfort, great changes of temperature which would b(5 very 
harmful in dampcjr climates. As reganls their physiological (dfccts, 
therefore, changes of temperature are not alike in different climates. 

Travellers through the Sahara, especially Nachtigal, have given us 
very striking examples of the effects of the relative humidity upon the 
physical and mental characteristics of man, in the difference which 
exists between the inhabitants of the . desert and those of the moist 
Soudan. In this case there is, to be sure, also a considerable difference 
between the absolute humidity in the desert and in the Soudan ; but 
other examples indicate clwirly enough that the relative humidity is 
the chief factor in the matt(!r. 

data^ mcluding rain, snow, hail, dew and frost.- (See 
Table, page 81, columns 6 and 7.) The amount of precipitation is in 
some respects the climatic element of most imporbincc after tempera- 
ture. ^The rainfall determines the prmluctivcness of a country. 
Temperature and rainfall together are one of the most important 
natural resources of a country. Wills gives the following table to 

^ Thomas: ** Beitriige zur Allgem. Klimatologie.” Erlangen, 1872. 

von Liebig: “Ventilation und Erwarmung in pneuniatisvhen Kammern.” 
Mnnich, 1869. 
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show the increase in the productive capacity of the grazing districts of 
Australia and Argentina with the increase in rainfall. 


RELATION BETWEEN ANNUAL RAINFALL AND NUMBER OF SHEEP 
PER SQUARE MILE IN AUSTRALIA AND ARGENTINA. 


DlSTKlCT. 

lialiiftUL 

Sheep per 
aq. mile. 

Increased Capacity for every 
Inch of Kaiii, et&, added. 

South Australia, . . 

Say, first 8-10 inches, 

8-9? 

About 1 sheep per mile. 

Now South Wales (1), . 

9+4 ,. 

96 

tf 22 ,, ,, 

n (2)>. 

9+4+7 ,, 

640 

II 70 ,, ,, 

Buenos Ayres, . . . 

9 + 4 + 7 + 14 ., 

2630 

II 140 „ ,, 


It appears further that in the wheat districts of southern Australia 
during the six ^vinter months the difference in bushels per acre of 
average yield is almost exactly the same as the difference in inches of 
rain. The seven best years yielded 12-4 bushels with 18-5 inches 
of rain ; the five next best years gave 10*0 bushels with 15*4 inches ; 
and six bad years, which yielded 6*6 bushels, had 13*5 inches of rain. 
The average difference between the number of bushels and inches of 
rain is constant, and is just al)out 6. “Land without rain is worth 
nothing ; and land in an Australian climate, with less than 10 inches a 
year, is worth next to nothing. Rain-water, without land, if the water 
can be stored in a reservoir and sent along a canal, is worth a great 
deal.”i 

Rawson has worked out a simple formula in the case of Barbadoes, 
by means of which the amount of sugar to be exported the next year 
can be calculated with great accuracy from the rainfall of the present 
year. This calculation is accurate within 6 per cent, in most cases.^ 

Similar calculations have been made for Jamaica. Fifty-six inches 
of rain give 1441 casks per acre; 76 inches give 1559, or about one- 
tenth more ; which means an increase in the value of the sugar crop 
alone of £100,000.3 

A study of the relation between the amount and distribution of the 
rainfall and the wheat crop in California has recently been made by 

^J. T. Wills: ** Rainfall in Australia,” Scot, Oeogr. Mag,, Vol. III., 1887, 
161-173. 

* ** Report upon the Rainfall of Barbadoes, and upon its Influence on the Sugar 
Crops,” 1847-1871. With two Supplements, 1873-1874, Barbadoes, 1874 (JF/. Jf.» 
IX., 1874, 318-3*20). 

* Nature, Vol. XXXI., 1884-85, 538. 
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Vrasor,^ and Clayton has discussed the influence of rainfall on commerce 
and politics in the United States.^ 

For climatological purposes, precipitation is recorded by means of 
the following data : 

(а) The monthly and annual amounts of rainfall. This means the 
total depth of water resulting from the various kinds of precipitation 
already enumerated. Snow is melted and is then recorded as so many 
millimeters of raiii.^ 

(б) The maximum precipitation per day, or per hour, or in any 
shorter period.* 

(c) The number of rainy days, t.e., of days having 0*1 mni. or more of 
precipitation. Days on which dew is deposited may therefore very 
* seldom be included, at least in temperate zone climates. The number 
of days with a precipitation of 1 mm. and over is also importiint, 
because these data facilitate comparisons. The recorded number of 
(lays with small rainfalls (below 1 mm.) varies greatly with the care 
of the observers, and with the kind, size, and exposure of the lain- 
gauge. Therefore, it is very desirable, in order to have accurate compari- 
sons, that the number of days with rainfalls of 1 mm. or more should 
be recorded. 

The number of rainy days is a climatic element which should always 
be recorded in addition to the amounts of rainfall, because the numl)er 
of days upon which the given precipitation has fallen is of the greatest 
importance to vegetation. Although the amount of precipitation may 
be very considerable, there may be great drought if the rain happened 

^ W. H. Fraser : ** Rainfall and Wheat in California,” Ovtrfawl Monthly^ 
XXIIL, 1899, 521-553. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., Vol. LX., 1901, 158-165. 

3 It is amply sufficient if the depths of rainfall are recorded to whole milli- 
meters. See J. Hann : ** Ueber die Reduktion kiirzerer Reilieii von Niederschlags- 
messungen auf die liingere Reihe einer Nachbarslation,” M,Z., XV., 1898, 
121-133. 

♦See “ Tables of Excessive Precipitation ” in Report of the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau for 1895-96, 4to, VVashington, D.C., 1896, pp. 247-266. These tables 
show, for a number of stations of the Weather Bureau, the maximum amounts of 
excessive precipitation for periods of five and ten minutes ; one hour, and twenty- 
four hours or more, and also the accumulated amounts of excessive precipitation 
for each five minutes during some of the heaviest rainfalls at stations furnished 
with self -registering gauges. Seeialso Symons on maximum rainfalls in twenty- 
four hours, mBritishRfunfaU, 1895, 40(M.Z., XVI., 1899, 26-27), and R. H. Scott : 
*'On the Heavy Falls of Rain recorded at the Seven Observatories connected with 
the Meteorological Office, 1871-1898,” Qtoir^ Jmir. Roy- Met. Soc., XXV., 1899, 
317*323. 
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to fall on one day, or on a few days only, while the remaining days 
were rainless, with prevailingly high temperatures. 

Soil-moisture and character of the precipitation. —In his investigations 
concerning the relation between the moisture of the soil and precipitation, Wollny 
emphasises the importance of heavy rainfalls, as contrasted with more frequent 
rainfalls, which are of little benefit because they evaporate too quickly. He 
believes that a daily rainfall of 2 mm. in summer is of less benefit than the corre- 
sponding amount of 180 mm. coming in ten or twelve showers.^ Wollny seems, 
however, to have overlooked one point, viz., that the small rainfalls which occur 
frequently are almost always widely distributed. They are, therefore, associated 
with a prevailingly high atmospheric humidity and continued cloudiness, and the 
ground is thus protected from evaporation. The case is different with short but 
heavy downpours. Most of the water which has fallen runs ofif on the surface, 
and as these showers are usually only local, the air almost immediately becomes 
dry again, and the sun quickly parches the ground. It is well known that the 
lower layers of the soil do not become wet after heavy rains, but that the surface 
is beaten down by the rain like a threshing-floor, and then dries quickly. On the 
other hand, the small rainfalls which come frequently soften the ground, and thus 
gradually furnish some water to the lower strata, or at least preserve the supply 
which is already there. Tlie case is, of course, different when this subject is 
studied experimentally. Frequent and gentle artificial watering of the soil cannot 
bring about the prevailingly high atmospheric humidity and the heavy clouds 
which are important accompiniments of frec^uent light rainfalls. It is perfectly 
natural that an occasional watering should be the most effective in experiments 
of this kind. Furthermore, the effect of precipitation upon a sloping surface, 
which is the usual condition in nature, is very different from that upon one which 
is level. 

Duration of individual rainfalls. -Woenkof rightly emphasises the 
importance of the duration of rainfidky^ but it is unfortunately difficult 
to obtain comparable data concerning this element of climate. Koppcii 
has sought to suggest a method of removing this difficulty.^ 

The frequency of rainy days and the duration of the rainfalls need 
not necessarily correspond at all, although they certainly do correspond, 
according to the records, in the case of Paris and of Perpignan. Paris 
has 169*5 rainy days, and 654 hours of rain ; Perpignan has 84*3 rainy 
days, and 312 hours of rain. The number of rainy days and of hours 
of rainfall at Perpignan are thus about one-half of the corresponding 

^ Forechungen auf dem Ofhiete der AQrihiUnrphyHUc^ XIV., 1891, 143. 

> Die KUmaJle der Erde^ I. 32. 

’W. Koppen: “Zur Charakteristik der Regen in Nordwesteuropa und Nbrd- 
amerika,” II., 1885, 10-24. The article also contains interesting climatic 
tables. Cf., farther, H. Meyer: **Die Niederschlagsverhkltnisse Qfittingens,” 
iIf.K, IV., 1887, 415; **Die NiederschlagsverhSltnisse von Deutschland insbe- 
sondere von Norddeutschland in den Jahren 1876 bis 1885,” Arehiv der deuUeheii 
Seewarte^ XL (1888), No. 6, 1889, pp. 45. 
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numbers at Paris. The number of hours with rain per rainy day is 
the same in both places, namely, 3*8. In general, it may be assumed 
that a rainy day in the MediteiTanean climates means a smaller number 
of hours of rain than in central Europe. 

Mean frequency of days with precipitation of a certain amount.— 
Oreat interest also attaches to the mmnfrejiumcy of days ivith precipikitian 
of a certain amount, as, for instance, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50 mm., and so on. It 
has been suggested that in countries which use the metric system, the 
special value of 25 mm. ( = 1 inch) be used, as well as the even numbers, 
10, 20, 30, 40 mm. etc., because comparisons with the data given in 
English tables could then be made. It is still better to enumerate the 
days with given amounts of rainfall according to groups, as, for instance, 
those with 1-5, 5, 1-10 mm., etc. In this way Hoppe has conveniently 
distinguished between days with light (up to 1 mm.), moderate 
(1*1-5 mm.), heavy (5*1-10 mm.), and very heavy (over 10 mm.) min. 
Such summaries, and the means based upon them, certainly serve to 
give a very accurate idea of the rainfall of any district, and are of 
practical importance.^ 

Hinrichs^ gives a good illustration of the value of such data for the 
case of Iowa. The rainfall of the year 1890 in that State was much 
more favourable to agriculture than that of the year 1899, although the 
annual amount in the two cases was about the same. The character 
of the minfall of the two years, as analysed in the following table, 
explains this difference. 


ANALYSIS OF RAINFALL AT IOWA CITY 
IN 1889 AND 1890. 



1880 . 

iKoa 

Total rainfall, 

724 mm. 

687 mm. 

Washing and flooding rains, . 

330 „ 

149 „ 

Insignificant rains, 

36 „ 

29 „ 

Total utilisable rains, . 

368 „ 

509 „ 


Probability of rainy days. — By dividing the average number of 
rainy days in a month, or in a shorter period, by the total number of 
days in that period, we obtain an expression for the probability of rain 
during the interval in question. Thus, Vienna has, on the average, 

^ Of. Meyer : Atdeitung, p. 132, et aqq, 

* '* Rainfall Laws deduced from Twenty Years of Observation,” U.8. WeeUher 
Bureau^ 8vo, Washington, D.C., 1893, 15. 
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13*3 rainy days in July ; the probability of rain is therefore '43. In 
September there are only 8*3 rainy days; the probability of rain is 
therefore '28. At Lesina, the probability of rain in summer is only *10. 
While we can, therefore, count on four rainy days out of every ten at 
Vienna in July, at Lesina there is but one rainy day in eveiy ten in 
summer. 

Data concerning the probability of rain add very much to the com- 
pleteness of records which simply give the amounts of rainfall, and are 
very important from a botanical standpoint, as well as in all questions 
relating to agriculture.' 

Bain intensity. — If the total monthly rainfall is divided by the 
number of rainy days, an expression is obtained for the intensity of 
the rainfalls. Still better values for the intensity of the rainfalls would 
be obtained by dividing the total monthly rainfall by the number 
of hours with rain. Thus, for example, Paris has a mciin annual 
rainfall of 574 mm. ; a rain intensity per day of 3*4 mm. (4*4 mm. in 
August), and per hour of 0-9 mm. (1*0 mm. in August). Perpignan, on 
the other hand, with an annual rainfall of 598 mm., has a rain intensity 
per clay of 7*1 mm. (12*1 mm. in December), and per hour of 1*9 mm. 
(3*0 mm. in August). The intensity of the rainfalls is twice as great in 
Perpignan as in Paris. 

Additional precipitation data, which would be of importance in 
detailed studies of the climatic elements of any region, are the mean 
frequency of long dry and rainy periods, as well as of the longest of 
such periods. This involves the examination of meteorological records 
and the determination of the numbers of successive days with or 
without precipitation. The results should be classified according to 
seasons. Harrington has constructed charts showing the greatest 
number of consecutive days with and without rain and snow in the 
United States,-* and F. H. Brandenburg has recently prepared® a list of 
all dry periods of 20 days or longer, arranged by seasons, which 
occurred at Denver, Colorado, between November, 1871, and December, 

\For the United States, see Charts showing the Monthly Probability of Rainy 
Days in the United States,” U.S, Signal Service, 1891, and Charts showing 
Annual and Greatest and Least Probability of Rain,” in M. W. Harrington : 
** Rainfall and Snow of the United States,” (7.8. Weajther Bureau, Bulletin 0., 1894 ; 
also, G. Hinrichs : ** Rainfall Laws deduced from Twenty Years of Observation,” 
U.S. Wealher Bureau, 8vo, Washington, D.C., 1803, pp. 94 (reviewed in Am, 
Met. Joum., X., 1803-94, 522-626). 

\Bair{faU and Snow oj the UnitedHStates, Chart XXII., 0 and 10. 

^Climate and Crops, Colorado Section, November, 1800. 
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1899, inclusive. A dry spell is considered to he one in which not more 
than 0*01 inch of rain falls. Thirty-five such spells, of from 20 to 46 
days’ duration, are enumerated during the months from August to 
December; 21 cases, of from 20 to 58 days each, dunng the months 
from November to February ; 10 cases, of from 20 to 28 days each, 
during the spring monthst from February to May; and 5 ciises, of 
from 24 to 50 days each, during the summer, from May to September. 

The number of days witk mow should be noted, besidiis the number of 
rainy days, and also the depth of snow. Further, the duration of the siww 
covering and the avei'age dates of first and lust snowfall are (h^sirable 
climatic data. The number of days with hail and the number of days mth 
thunderstorms should also be mentioned here. It h^is l)ccn agreed tlisit 
"the number of days with thunderstorms, and not the number of 
thunderstorms, shall be recorded. Although thcise latter stjitistics are 
not ail important climatic element, they help to make the picture of a 
climate more complete. 

Cloudiness. — The portion of the sky covered by clouds is an 
important datum. This is expressed in tenths or hundredths of the 
whole sky, so that a cloudiness of 63, or (>*3, for instjiii(?(s, indicates that 
63 p(T cent, of the whole sky was covered by clouds (s(5(j Table., page 81, 
column 8). A simple statement as to the numb(U' of ckuir, cloudy and 
overcast days only, which is still (piite a (common mcithod of indicating 
cloudiness, does not seem to bo a sufficiently precises (;xpr(;ssiou for so 
important a climatic element. As long as we have no direct measure- 
ments of the intensity of insolation, the record of the mean cloudiness 
in the difFerent months is the only clue we have to the direct optical 
and thermal effects of solar radiation in any climate. The poi*tioii of 
sky covered with clouds, f.c., the cloudiness, usually shows a con- 
siderable diurnal variation, and for this reason it is advisable to describe 
this element fully by giving also the monthly means of cloudiness for 
the different hours of observation, at least for a Tuorning, an afternoon, 
and an evening hour. In addition to these daui, th(j number of clear 
days (mean cloudiness 0 to 2), and of cloudy days (mean cloudiness over 
8), should also always be given. 

The direct registration of the duration of sunshine has been begun with- 
in the last few years by the use of the Campbell-Stokes ami other sunshine 
recorders. This marks a decided advance in the measurement of one of 
the most important climatic elements. Since all stations do not have a 
sufficiently free horizon, and since the records when the sun is low are 
not so trustworthy for purposes of comparison as could be desired, it 
would be advisable to make a separate entry of the frequency of 
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sunshine between 8 or 9 A.M. and 3 or 4 P.M., besides the usual record 
of the total amount of sunshine. A record of the hourly frequency of 
sunshine is naturally to be especially recommended (see Table, p. 81, 
columns 8b and 8c). 

Fog, which is cloud resting upon the earth's surface, is taken account 
of in climatology, not only because it cheeks insolation and nocturnal 
radiation, but also because it is a source of atmospheric humidity. Fog 
usually gives no measurable precipitation, but it may, nevertheless, to 
some extent replace rainfall in so far as the needs of vegetation are 
concerned. During dense fogs, the water which collects on trees and 
drops to the ground underneath them may have the same effect as 
a light rain in moistening the soil. Very considerable differences of 
temperature often occur within short distances during the prevalence 
of fogs. The mmher of fotjgy days is therefore one of the most 
important climatic factors. Besides this, a statement concerning the 
total num])er of hours of fog is desirable, so that it may be* known 
whether the fog occurs only in the morning and evening, or whether, 
at certain seasons, it lasts all day. 

Dew. — As in the case of fog, so also dew performs the function of 
rain during the dry season in some climates, and moistens the vegeta- 
tion without being noticeable in the measured amounts of precipitation. 
The recorded rainfall, therefore, does not give a true measure of the 
amount of condensed water vapour which is available for the uses of 
vegetation. 

Measurement of the quantity of dew. — No instrument which is gen- 
erally available for the measurement of dew (drosometer) has yet been 
constructed. One of the chief difficulties in this matter is the fact that 
the quantity of dew deposited depends upon the nature of the body 
which is exposed to cooling by nocturnal radiation. If we wish to 
ascertain the amount of water which is condensed upon the leaves of 
plants, we should use these loaves themselves as drosometers. More- 
over, the amount of dew which is deposited during the night is so slight 
in most climates that it is difficult to measure it before it evaporates. 
On the other hand, in some tropical countries, and even in valleys at 
considerable altitudes in our own climate, the dew is often so heavy on 
clear summer mornings that it may give the same amount of water as 
a light fall of rain. In dry continental interiors dpw is unknown in 
some localities. 

Instrumeuts for the measurement of dew have lately been designed by 
Houdaille, of Montpellier (JIf.K, X., 1893, 433-434), and by Fr. von Kemer 
{df.Z., IX., 1892, 106-108). The deposit of dew is very small in the dry climate 
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of Montpellier, where tho average annual amount of dew as determined by three 
years* observations is 8*0 iiiin. The mean daily amount of dew deposited at 
Montpellier is about 0-08 mm. XV., 1898, 72). Hoin6n, as the result of 

his investigations in Finland, calculates the total tleptli of water deposited by a 
heavy dew upon a grass-covered surface as betwe^^n 0*1 miii. and 0’2 mm. Dines, 
in Englantl, puts it at barely 0‘1 mm., and the total annual amount of dew at 
26 mm. Wollny, in Munich, puts the total at niiii. (E. Wollny : “ (Jntor- 
Buuhungen ilbcr die Bildung und Menge des Tliaues,” Forschnit^eit an/ tkw 
Oelnete der AgnhdlurphyHik, XV., 1892, III., 151. (J/.Z, I.\., 1892, I9.SJ. 

[94J.). Ill mountains, and on coasts and islands within tlie tropics, the amount of 
dew is equal to that of a considerable rainfall. Pecliiiel Li'isclie estimates tlie 
amount of dew deposited during a favourable night on the Loaiigo coast at 8 niiii. ; 
and there are many sucli nights during the dry season. Large puddles soinctinies 
formed lieforo midnight on the table which was used in these experiments, and which 
* had been painted with green oil colours. (“Die Loungo Expedition,” 1878-76, 
III., 1882, 72.) Griiffe, writing of the iSamoan Islands, says that the deposit of 
dew is so heavy during the dry season that it often results in a light rainfall in 
the woods, which wets the traveller to the skin in the early morning. [Z/, ilf. , 1 \ . , 
1874, 184-136.) A similar experience may also be met with in tlie Alps. The view 
which is now so generally held, that dew is of no benefit to vegetation, is prolxibly as 
far from the truth as was the exaggerated view formerly held as to its importance. 
According to experiments made by Burt, the leaves of growing plants absorb 
water during tho night, when they are damp, and are in a damp atmosphere ; 
that is, when the conditions are those in which dew forms (E. A. Burt : “ Do tho 
Leaves of our ordinary Ijand-Plauts aliaorb Water? ” Svitnet^ XXll., 1898, 51-52.) 

Dow often protects vegetation fi*om freezing at night. The temper- 
ature of the leaves cannot fall below the dew-point of the air, because 
when the dew-point is reached, dew begins to form and further cooling 
is retarded by the resulting liljeratioii of latent heat. The temperatuni 
falls lower, tho drier tho air ; not because dry air is more diathermanous, 
but ))ecaiise its dew-point is lower. 

Professor Willis Ti. Moore, Chief of the United States A\'eather 
Bureau, notes some interesting cases from Wisconsin which illustrate 
this point.^ Horticulturists and growers of tol)acco realise the groat 
benefit which may be derived from the frost warnings of the Weather 
Bureau. As a result of investigation in connection with frost predic- 
tioiis, it appears that the conditions of soil-moisture must be taken into 
account, as well as the fall of temperature. When an area of high 
pressure approaches from tho west, attended by clearer and colder 
weather, the most important element to be considered in determining 
the likelihood of occurrence of a frost that will injure the growing crops 
is whether or not rain has recently fallen. If tho soil is dry, frost will 

^“Relations of the Weather Bureau to the Bcieiico and Industry of tho 
Country,*’ Scipnce, N.S., IL, 1895, 576-582. 

B 
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occur, but if a light rain of 10-12 mm. has recently fallen over a con- 
siderable area, there is no danger of frost. Moore finds that the mini- 
mum temperatures in cranberry marshes during abnormally dry seasons 
often fall 8* below the temperatures telegraphed from the cities and 
towns within a few miles of the marshes. The danger of damage by 
frost may be diminished by flooding the beds on the receipt of a frost 
warning, and during dry weather. It is evident that noctunial radiation 
and a considerable reduction of temperature arc checked by the forma- 
tion of light fog sheets which arc readily developed over moist soils. 



CHAPTER III. 

WINDS, PllRSSlJRE, AND KVAPORATION. 

Importance of wind as an element of climate. — Atmosphonc (Mirrunts 
are important climatic factors for many reasons. In the first place, the 
velocity of the air movement, apart from its direction, must be taken 
into account. The movement of the air incrciises evaporation ainl dries 
the soil, and thus increases the need of organisms for water and the 
evaporating ctiiiacity of a climate. This is but one aspect of the ques- 
tion ; the other concerns the effect of the wind upon th(j temperature 
which is actually felt by the botly, i.e., the physiologic, al temperature, 
which is not indicated by the thermometer. Winds usually have a 
cooling effect because they cause a more rapid conduction of heat fi’oni 
the body. A low temperature, which may easily be endured, and 
which is even agreeable when the air is calm, stimulating the body in 
many ways, becomes unendumble, or at least unplcjisant, when 
the air is in motion. On the other hand, when the? air is not very 
damp, very high temperatures are made much more bearable by a 
wind, because the latter increases evaporation. Such a wind may, 
however, be injurious to vegetation by quickly drying the more 
delicate portions of the plants. As a general rule, climates with a 
considerable air movement have a stimulating effect upon m.un, which 
is conducive to active work ; while climates where calms prevail have 
an enervating effect, which is conducive to inactivity. The continual 
change of air when a wind is blo^ving is of marked hygienic import- 
ance in places where there is a large population crowded within 
narrow limits. 

In the tropics, the stagnation of the air within enclosed valleys is 
often the cause of great unhealthiness. The prevalence of morning 
fogs in such localities is a proof of this, and it is best to avr' l these 
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places, if possible, oven in our climate. The southern hemisphere has, 
as a whole, better ventilation than the northeni, in corresponding 
latitudes ; and for this reason, and because of the greater drytiess of 
the air, the former is, in general, more wholesome.^ 

Wind velocity: anemometers. - It would, therefore, be of distinct 
value if climates could be compired ^vith one another on the basis of 
velocity of air movement, but, unfortunately, this is hardly possible as 
yet. Wirid velocity is only edimnUd at most meteorological stations, 
a calm being denoted by 0, and a wind of hurricane velocity by 6, or 
10 (at sea, 12 is used). The wind velocities which come between these 
limits are designated by the numbers which seem best to express the 
velocity in question. It is clear that the diurnal and the annual periods 
of wind velocity at any one stiition can be fairly well asceiliained by this 
method. It is also clear that the estimates made at different stations 
are hardly comparable, for the reason that each observer wil\ interpret 
the scale in accordance with the extremes of velocity which occur at his 
own station. Y'et even when wind velocities are registered by means of 
anemometers, and are given in meters per second, these velocities are so 
much influenced by the accidental peculiarities of the local exposure of 
the anemometer that, in most cases, the recorded wind velocities are not 
those which really occur over the district as a whole. For this reason, 
estimates of wind velocity are sometimes to bo prefeired to actmil 
measurements, because the fonner are based upon the observed effects 
over an extended area, while the latter hold for one fixed point only, 
which often does not, by any means, represent the average air move- 
ment. Further, there is the difficulty that even the best of the anemo- 
meters now in use, if they are of different sizes and foims, do not 
furnish data which are directly comparable. For these several reasons, 
comparable data concerning wind velocities in the different climates are 
not yet available. (In the table on page 81, column 9 gives the 
monthly means of wind velocity within the city ; column 9i gives these 
moans for the top of a tower 22 meters high in an open situation out- 
side the city.) Estimates of wind velocity at sea, especially those made 
on board of sailing vessels, give results which, for obvious reasons, are 
much more comparable.*^ 

. ^ Cf. Kadau : BdU des Vents dans lea Cfimata chanda, Paris, 1880 ; and Pauly i 
ClinwUa et Snd^iea, 1874. 

^ Frank Waldo: ** Distribution of Average Wind Velocities in the United 
States,” Am. Met. Joum., VI., 1889-90, 219-228 ; 257-266; 368-382; **The 
Geographical Distribution of the Maximum and Minimum Hourly Wind 
Velocities, and their Relations to the Average Daily Wind Velocities for January 
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FT6(iiiency of different wind directions. — ^Thc different wind directions 
must also be considered, from the point of view of their frequency, and 
of their special peculiarities, which often vary greatly. Thus the 
ff&iMMy of winds from the diffeverd directim^ becomes an important 
climatic factor. In most cases it suihces to record the frccpioncy of 
winds from the eight principal points of the eompiiss, for the residts are 
then definite and can easily be compared. If it happens that a wind of 
one of the intermediate directions is particularly noticeable by reason 
of its constancy, or because of any special peculiarities, a reconl can be 
made of this, outside of the regular table reserved for wind observa- 
tions. 

The frequency of the different winds is most conveniently expressed 
in percentages of the total number of observations. Or else the 
number of observations of each wind is divided by the number of 
observations made each day, and thus is obtained the number 
of days that each wind has blown. These data should hn given 
for every month, and not for the whole year only, because in most 
climates there is a more or less marked annual pericKi of wind 
direction.’ 

In many localities, as on coasts and in valleys, the wind changes very 
regularly according to the time of day ; and the direction of the wind 
in the morning is different from that in the afternoon. For this reason 
it is necessary, in such cases, to give the frequency of the winds for each 
hour of observation. In most cases, however, it suffices if this be given 
for longer periods than a month ; namely, for a period of six months, 
or even of a year, for example, because the diurnal pcricxl docs not vary 
essentially from month to month. 

Wind roses. — The study of the influences of the varying frequencies 
of the different wind directions upon the climate of any place further 
necessitates some indication as to the meteorological peculiarities of the 
principal winds. This is accomplished by means of the so-called wind 
roses. The determination of the average temperature, humidity, 

and July for the United States,” Ibid., XII., 1S95-96, 75-89 ; ** Synchronous or 
Simultaneous Geographical Distribution of Hourly Wind Velocities in the United 
States,” Ibid,, 145-151 ; ** Wind as a Motive Power in the United States,” Review 
of Reviews, New York, XII., 1895, 299-302. 

S. P. Fergusson ; “ Anemometer Comparisons,” Annals Astron, Ohs. Ilarv. Coll., 
XL., Part IV., Appendix G, 4to, Cambridge, Mass., pp. 35, pis. 3. R. H. 
Cnrtis : An Attempt to Determine the Velocity Equivalents of Wind Forces 
estimated by Beaufort’s Scale,” Quart. Joum. Roy. Met. Soc., XXIII., 1897, 
24-41 [M.Jg., XIV., 1897, (51)-(63).l 

’ The wind table for Vienna has been omitted for lack of space. 
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cloudiness, and rain probability, which are associated with each wind 
direction enables us to draw wind roses that illustrate these several 
relations. Since the general meteorological characteristics of the 
principal wind directions are very uniform over considerable areas, the 
climatic features of a large section of country can be sufficiently 
described by means of one wind rose, or at most by means of a few such 
figures. Local exceptions certainly occur, but the meteorological effects 
of these special local winds, such as the foehn, the sirocco, or the bora, 
can easily be considered by themselves. 

Control of weather by winds. — In the belts which lie between the 
limits of the torrid zone and the inner portions of the polar regions the 
control of climate is really determined by the winds. The weather 
conditions arc often completely reversed when the wind changes from 
one direction to another, the same conditions continuing as long as the 
wind blows from the same quarter. When northeast and east winds 
blow for a considerable length of time in western Europe they cause an 
invasion by the dry, clear, continental climate, which is cold in winter 
and waiTn in summer. When, on the other hand, southwest and west 
winds prevail, the influence of the ocean extends far inland, the weather 
is damp and cloudy, being warm in winter and cool in summer. Thus 
the Avinds are seen to obliterate climatic barriers, and to keep neigh< 
bouring climates in a constant state of interchanging conditions. There 
are but few districts which may bo said to have their own climates. 
Among these are included those that arc shut off from their surround- 
ings on all sides by high mountains, like eastern Turkestan and eastern 
Siberia in winter. In almost all cases, changes of weather arc produced 
by a continuous displacement of climatic boundaries by the winds. 
Especially is this true of those districts which lie between two well- 
marked controlling climatic types, and of middle latitudes, as has been 
pointed out. In the torrid zone, and in the interior of the polar 
regions, the winds lose this marked control over the weather, as is 
shown by the meteorological wind roses, which make it clear that 
the differences between the average values of the meteorological 
elements associated with different wind directions are vciy small and 
unimportant. 

Pressure as a climatic &ctor. — Atmospheric pressure and its varia- 
tions areof secondaiy importance as climatic factors; a condition of things 
which is in strong contrast with the important part which these elements 
play in meteorology. When the climates of individual stations are to 
be described, observations of pressure can be completely discarded. Li 
so far as pressure has any influence upon organic life, this factor is 
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known with sufficient accuracy when the altitude of the station above 
sea-level is given. Indeed, the pressure can be obtained with greater 
accuracy by calculation than by derivation from barometric observations 
which are carelessly made. The pressure on the fourth floor of a city 
house is about 2 mm. less than on the ground floor, and there are much 
greater diflerences of pressure in many cities which are built 
on uneven ground, without there being any noticeable differences of 
climate in consequence. Hence it may be infen'ed that, in a simple 
description of a climate, the pressure need not be known within 
less than a centimeter. 

The variations in pressure at the same place likewise hardly need to 
be considered in climatology. Their influence is, to say the least, 
* easily over-estimated. In most places the variations in pressure are 
much too slight to have any influence up(m organic life. Changes 
in pressure of 20 mm. in 24 hours seldom occur, and then 
only in certain regions. The effects of such a change upon the 
human body can bo imagined when we reilect that we should 
experience the same change if we were very giadually carried from 
the bottom to the top of a hill only 200 meters high during a day. 
It is hardly to be supposed that this could have any notice«able 
physiological effect.^ 

Relation of pressure to evaporation. - From a climatologiciil point of 
view the pressure which prevails at any place is considered not as 
pressure only, but also because it is an indication of the rarity of the 
air, and especially because of its influence upon evaporation. As is well 
known, the decrease of atmospheric pressure increases evaporation, 
temperature, air movement, and relative humidity remaining the same.* 
For this reason evaporation is, in general, considtjrably greater in lofty 
valleys and on mountains than over lowlands. 

An approximate knowledge of the pressure is all that is neccssaiy 
in the various relations thus far considered. When, however, we 
study the interrelations of different climatic districts as controlled 
by the winds, an accurate knowledge of the pressure becomes neccssaiy. 

^ Changes in pressure have no injurious effects upon health. In experiments 
with pneumatic chambers, pressure changes amounting to .3CK) mm. a clay have 
been produced without causing any notable injurious effects upon the sick persons 
concerned in these experiments (Thomas : Beitriige zur AUgemeinm KlinwiologU, 
Erlangen, 1872). 

* According to Stefan, the rate of evaporation is proportional to the logarithm 
of a fraction whose numerator is the air pressure, and whose denominator is the 
air pressure diminished by the maximum vapour-tension. 
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The altitude of the station at which the observations are made must 
also bo accurately known, because near searlevel, for example, a 
difference of elevation of about 10 meters involves a difference of 
pressure of 1 mm.^ In theoretical climatology, which studies the 
causes of the distribution of the different climates, it is of the 
greatest importance that the monthly means of atmospheric pressure 
should be known at a large number of stations, distributed as 
imiformly as possible over the earth’s surface, because the prevailing 
winds depend upon the distribution of pressure, and the winds closely 
affect the temperature and the humidity of the air. It is, however, 
necessary to emphasise the fact that detailed statements concerning 
the pressure conditions of any single station give no information 
as to its climate, and that pressure data have no value until they can ' 
be compared with similar data for other stations at the same altitude. 
Even then they give no direct information concerning the climate 
itself ; they furnish only a basis for the explanation of the distribution 
of the other climatic factors. 

Evaporation. — ^The total effect of air temperature, pressure, relative 
humidity, and average wind velocity upon a free water surface 
in the shade or in the sun is expressed by the amount of water 
evaporated.^ The measurement of evaporation would be of great 
importance in climatology, because it would also give an approximate 
indication of the need of organisms for water in each climate. It is, 
unfortunately, a difficult matter to make measurements of evaporation 
which shall be strictly comparable. In order to carry out such 
measurements it would be advisable to use evaporimeters which 
are precisely alike, and to expose them all in exactly the same way. 

^In this oonnectiou see **The Effects of Diminished Pressure on Cooking,” 
Mo. WttUhor Rev., XXVIIL, 1900, 100-161. 

*A. Weilenmann: *'Berechnung der Verdunstung aus den meteorologischen 
Faktoren,” 2J,M., XIL, 1877, 268-271 ; 368. E. WoUny : ** Untersuchungen fiber 
die Verdunstnng,” Forach. a. d. Q^. d, AgrikuUurphynk, XYIII., 1896, 416-486 
{M.Z., XIII. , 1896, 362-364). For evaporation data concerning the United 
States see D. Fitzgerald: ** Evaporation,” Trana. Am. Soe. Civ. Engin., XV., 
1886, and T. Russell: Depth of Evaporation in the United States,” Mo. 
WeaJihvr Rev., XVL, 1888, 236-239. 

Fitzgerald found the annual evaporation at the reservoir of the Boston, 
Mass., waterworks 993'4 mm. Russell computed the annual evaporation in 
*8hdters of the Signal Service Stations from means of, observations of dew-point 
and wet-bulb tdien thrice daily. The maximum evaporation thus computed was 
2570*5 mm., at Fort Grant, Ariz., and the minimum, 459*7 mm., at Tatoosh Ldand, 
Wash. 
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Relative values are alone of importance; absolute values depend 
upon so many accidental circumstances that we cannot expect to obtain 
them. Even the amount of evaporation from a perfectly free water 
surface under sunshine is uncertain, because this depends also upon 
the depth, extent, and temperature of the body of water, and upon 
many other local conditions. The Wild evaporimeter is the best.^ 

^Concerning the diurnal march of evaporation, sec Hondaille, X., 1893, 
431-432. Woeikof also discusses evaporation as a climatic factor (Die Klimate 
der Erde^ L, 19, et sqq,). 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The composition of dry atmospheric air in widely separated portions 
of the earth’s surface is so extraordinarily uniform, that the differences 
which have been discovered are usually smaller than the recognised 
limit of error in the analysis. Dry atmospheric air is well known 
to be a mixture of 21 parts of oxygen and 79 parts of nitrogen, by 
volume, in addition to which there is a very small percentage of 
carbon dioxide, about 0-03 per cent., or 3 parts by volume in 10,000 
parts. In our ordinary damp air, water vapour is also present in 
very variable amounts. The vapour tension, which has already 
been referred to as a climatic factor, gives a simple measure of the 
quantity of water in the air. If the vapour tension is divided by the 
air pressure, the quotient is the percentage of vapour in the air by 
volume. In damp countries near the equator, as at Batavia, for 
example, where the vapour pressure is 21 mm., the amount of 
water in the air rises to nearly 3 per cent, of the whole, by volume,^ 
while in central Europe, even in summer, with a vapour pressure 
of about 10 mm., it amounts to only 1*3 per cent., by volume. The 
differences in the composition of the atmosphere in different climates, 
so far as these differences can be directly proved, therefore really 
concern water vapour only. Variations in the amount of carbon dioxide 
need hardly be considered at all. 

^More exactly, 2100:760:=2*8 per cent. The composition of the atmosphere 
under these conditions is as follows 76*8 per cent, of nitrogen ; 20*4 per cent, 
of oxygen ; and 2*8 per cent, of water vapour, by volume. In addition, there 
are a few hundredths of a per cent, of carbon dioxide. The greatest vapour 
pressure known to the author is 30*7 mm., observed once during the rainy 
season at Allahabad. This is equal to four per cent, by volume. The 
very small amounts of argon, metargon, krypton, and neon which have 
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Water Yapom and respiration.— Dr. Ucke has calculated the effect of 
the amount ot water vapour in the atmosphere in different climates upon the 
absorption of oxygen during the process of respiration in man. Water vapour 
acts as a dilutee of the air. Ucke finds that in normal, average respiration, a 
man in the damp tropical climate of Madras t.'ikes in 80*7 kg. of oxygen 
every month. In London and Brussels, on the other hand, the amount is 
87*3 kg. ; and in the still drier climate of Sb. Petersburg and Barnaul, it is 
00*4 to 90*7 kg. In the extremely cold winter air of Barnaul this amount 
may even increase to 99*2 kg. in January. It must, liowever, be added that 
even a slight increase in the altitude of a station above sea level, with the 
accompanying decrease in pressure, has the same effect in this respect ns the 
greatest humidity of the air in the tropics. Thus Ucke finds that the amount 
of oxygen breathed in on the Peissenberg in Bavaria, at an altitude of 1000 m. 
above sea level, is 79*2 kg., which is still less than in Madras. No iniiiortant 
•climatic influence can therefore be claimed for this effect of water vapour. 

Carbon dioxide. — The amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere in 
different climates has frequently been determined. In central Europe, 
the recent analyses of the air, which have been regularly and frerpiently 
made, show that the carbon dioxide amounts to 0*03 per cent., by 
volume, while it was formerly ^issumed, on the basis of older analyses, 
that the amount was 0*04 per cent. Saussure, in the case of the Alps, 
and especially the Brothers Schlagiiitweit in the case of the Alps and of 
the Himalayas, believed that they could prove an increase in the 
proportion of carbon dioxide with increasing altitude. The iiccurate 
analyses of Miintz and Aubin, however, showed but 0*028 per cent, at 
a height of 2877 m. on the Pic du Midi, which is the same amount as 
at 600 m, at the bfiso of the mountain. Further recent analyses of 
air from Grands Mulets (3050 m.) show a very slight decrease in the 
proportion of COg with increasing altitude.^ The analyses of samples 
of air collected at great heights by the aid of balloons show no change 
in the amount of COo in the air with increasing altitude.- 

An analysis of a sample of air obtained at an altitude of 15,500 
meters, during the ascent of the hallan-sonde “ I/Aerophile ’’ on Feb. 18 , 
1897, gave, according to Muntz, 0*033 per cent, of COg.^ 

recently been discovered in atmospheric air are not taken into consideration 
here. Argon is a gas which is very much like nitrogen, and somewhat heavier. 
It has only recently become possible to separate the argon frotn the nitrogen 
See Rayleigh and Ramsay; “Argon, a new Constituent of the Atmosphere,” 
SmUha. Contr. to KnowL, 1033, foL, Wash., D.C., 1896, pp. 43. W. Ramsay: 
The OoHS of the Atmosphere: The History of Ifteir Discovery^ 8vo, London, 
1896, pp. viii. + 240. 

^Oomptea Bendue, OXXIX., 1899, 315 (M.Z„ XVII., 1900, 87-88). 

Xm., 1896, 144-146. 

^CompUe Residue^ CXXIV., 1897, 486-488 XIV ., 189<, 155-156). 
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Further, Ebemayer has shown that the amount of carbon dioxide in 
the air of forests does not differ materially from that in the air of the 
open country.’ 

The proportion of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere is somewhat 
greater by night than by day. The southern hemisphere seems to have 
a somewhat smaller proportion of carbon dioxide than the northern, 
which probably results from the large extent of water surface, and from 
the lower temperature, in the former hemisphere. This same result has 
also been reached by Schlosing in a theoretical calculation based upon the 
mutual relations of the carbon dioxide in the water and in the atmosphere. 

The proportion of carbon dioxide in cities is somewhat gi'cater than 
in the country. Miintz and Aubin found 0*031 per cent, in Paris, 
although this amount was subject to variations. In the neighbourhood 
of Paris they found 0*028 per cent. The proportion of carbon dioxide 
increases during fogs. In London, Russell found 0*038 per cent, in 
olear weather, 0*045 per cent, in cloudy weather, and 0*051 per cent, 
^luring fog. The maximum noted during fog was 0*14 per cent. 

Oxygen. — The proportion of oxygen in the air of Munich was found 
by Jolly to vary between 21 per cent, and 20*5 per cent., by volume. 
The smallest proportion of oxygen was noted with south, southwest 
and west winds; and the highest with north and northeast winds. 
Similarly, Macagno, at Palermo, found the proportion of oxygen 
smaller during a sirocco (south wind), namely, about 20 per cent., as 
against a mean of 20*8 per cent., based upon numerous analyses. The 
proportion of oxygen in the air as a whole is, however, very constant. 
Numerous analyses of air made from Tromso to the equator have 
shown no notable differences in the relative amounts of the oxygen. 
The percentages are as follows: Tromso, 20*92; Dresden, 20*90; 
Bonn, 20*92; Cleveland, 20*93; Para, 20*89. The absolute extremes 
in 203 analyses were 21 per cent, at Tromso, and 20*86 per cent, at 
Para.^ The air collected at great altitudes during balloon ascents has 
also shown hardly any decrease in the proportion of oxygen. 

Dust, smoke and other impurities. — Of the various local components, 
or impurities, of the air which are of a coarser character, dust and even 

* Kbermayer : Dte BMchaff&ihtit der WaltUuJt, Stuttgart, 1885. For further 
references to investigations concerning the amount of CO 9 in the atmosphere see 
£. A. Letts and R. F. Blake : ** The Carbonic Anhydride of the Atmosphere,** 
get. Proc, Ray, Dvblin goe., IX., N.S., March, 1900, l(^-270. This paper contains 
a comprehensive bibliography. 

^ W. Hempel : ** Ueber den Sauerstoffgehalt der atmospharischen Luft,*’ Berkht 
Dtutkk, Chem. QtM,, XX, 1887, 1864-1873. 
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smoke need consideration from a climatic point of view. Dust is found 
very generally in the air, especially in the dry interiors of Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. Smoke occurs only occasionally. Forest or 
prairie fires produce smoko, and smoke also plays a part in 
the formation of “city fogs.” The polhitiofi of the atmosphere by 
the smoke over large cities, and the foimation of fog, which goes hand 
in hand with it, have gradually come to bo a more and more serious 
injury to people who live in cities. The unwholesonieness of the smoky 
atmosphere of cities is due not only to the diminished intensity of day- 
light, and to the shutting out of the health-giving sunshine, which acts 
as a disinfectant by destroying most of the harmful genus ; it is dm; 
also to the actual pollution of the air by means of the sulphurous gases 
’and organic substances which accumulate within the foggy strata. The 
air in the town hall of Manchester, England, was found to contain O'.'l 
mg. of sulphuric acid (SO3) in every 100 cubic feet in winter, and 2-8 
mg. in summer. The maxima, in December and March, were 21 and 
27 mg. W. fJ. Russell has investigated the impurities in the aii* of 
London, and also the origin and effects of city fogs.^ He gives the 
analyses made of fog deposits which occurred in February, 1891 , in and 
near the city of London. The deposits were obtained from the 
previously washed glass roofs of the plant-houses at Kewand from some; 
orchid-houses at Chelsea. At Kew, 20 square yaitls of roof yielded 20 
grams of deposit, and at Chelsea the same area gave 40 grams, which 
represents 22 lbs. to the acre, or 6 tons to the square mih;. The 
composition of the «lcposits was as follows : — 



Chckiea. 
Per cent. 

Kcw. 
Per cent. 

Carbon, 

39 0 

42-3 

Hydrocarbons, 

Organic bases (pyridines, etc.), 

12-31 

2-Oi 

4-8 

Sulphuric acid (SO:,) 

4-3 

4-0 

Hydrochloric acid (HCl), .... 

1-4 

0*8 

Ammonia, 

1-4 

ri 

Metallic iron and magnetic oxide of iron, 
Mineral matter (chiefly silica and ferric oxide), 

201 

31-2/ 

41-5 

Water, not determined (say difference). 

5-8 

100 0 

3-3 

100-0 


* “ Impurities in London Air,” Monthly Weather Iteconl, Avgust, I880. Also, 
F. A R. Russell ; “ Smoke in Relation to Fogs in London,** Nature, XXXIX., 1888- 
1889, 34-36 (Af.Z., VL, 1889, 33-33); W. J. Russell: “Town Fogs and their 
Effect8,*^Vo<ttre, XLV., 1891-92, 10 16(if.2r., IX., 1892, 12-21) ; F. J. Brodio : “ On 
the Prevalence of Fog in London during the Twenty years 1871 to 1890, Quarf. 
Jour, Roy. Met. 80 c., XVIII., 1892, 40-43; J. B. Cohen, “ The Air of Towns. ” 
Smithsonian MUcellaneou/* Colt., 1073, 8vo, Washington, D.C., 1896, pp. 41, pis. 21. 
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Professor Thistelton Dyer said of the deposit collected at Kew that 
It was like a browii paint : it would not wash off with water, and 
could only bo scraped off with a knife.” 

Aitken’s interesting studies concerning the number of dust particles 
in the air at different places hardly come within the field of climatology.^ 

London fogs.— The development of bl&ck city fogs, especially of London fogs, 
is thus described by Russell : "An ordinary thick wliitefog covers the city, say at 
6 A.M. : about a million fires are lighted soon after this hour, and the atmosphere 
becomes charged with enormous volumes of smoke '-that is, the gases of 
combustion, bearing carbonaceous particles. Now, these particles, as soon as they 
are cooled to the temperature of the air, or below it, begin to attach to themselves 
the water spherules already present and visible, and vapour may also be condensed 
on the particles. A thick layer of these united particles prevents the light from .. 
penetrating it, and a very small quantity of finely divided carbon may stop the 
bright sunshine altogether, like the film of soot on a smoked gloss. . . . Smoke 
prevents the warmth of the oblique sunshine from reaching and evaporating the 
white fog near the ground, and the white fog continues to radiate towards space 
and towards the ground, if colder than itself, without receiving compensation 
from the solar rays. ; . . Carbon is a good radiator, and tends from this cause 
to keep itself cold by radiation into space, and thus to accumulate vapour from the 
air, like the dewy surface of the earth. ... On a fine, cold, still morning, with 
a bright sun and temperature near the dew-point, persons arriving from the 
country are pretty sure to find a black fog in town between 10 and 12 a.m.” The 
city of London has, on the average, but 15 hours of sunshine during each of the 
months of December and •laniiary. Greenwich, which is close to the city but out- 
side of it, has 45 hours of sunshine ; and Kew has 71 during each of these months. 
The yearly amounts are 1026, 1227, and 1309 hours respectively. This deficiency 
in the amount of light must have a very injurious effect upon the vitality of the 
inhabitants of cities. During the great fog in the winter of 1880, the excess of 
deaths during three weeks in London (January 24 to February 14) was 2994 ; and 
the excess of cases of sickness was probably ten times greater. 

Brodie gives the following table showing the increase in the number of fogs in 
London during five-year periods from 1871 to 1890 

NUMBER OF DAYS OF FOG IN LONDON IN 
FIVE-YEAR PERIODS. 


1 

1871-1875 

1876-1880 

1881-1885 

1886-1890 

50*8 

58-4 

62-2 

74-2 


^ See papers by John Aitken in Trans. Roy, Soc., Edinburgh, XXX., 1880-83, 
337; XXXV., 1887-90, 1-19 ; 337-388; XXXVL, 1889-91. 313-320; XXXVH., 
1891-1895, 413-425; XXXVIII., 1891-1895, 17-50 ; 621-694. Proe, Roy, Soc,, 
Edinburgh, XVI., 1888-89, 135-172; XVIL, 1889-90, 193-254; XVIII., 1890-91, 
39-52; 259-262; XIX., 1891-92, 260-263; XX., 1892-95, 76-93. Abstracts or 
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Miero-organifliiis. — There are also other impurities in the atmosphera 
which are of a much more subtile character ; these arc not perceptible 
by the senses, and their presence cannot bo detected even by chemical 
analyses. Nevertheless, these very impurities are of the greatest 
climatic importance because of their injurious eUccts upon the human 
body.^ These disease-bringing impurities, which arc mostly confined 
to the lower strata of the atmosphere, were formerly known as miiismas. 
These miasmas were supposed to be noxious gases, but they liave 
recently been shown to bo organic germs which, when taken into the 
body, may further develop and increase in number, causing sickness, 
and even death. Malaria is the greatest scourge of warm and hot 
climates, and also occurs spoimlieally in cooler climates, although pro- 
*gi'css in the cultivation and draining of the soil, as well as improved 
dwellings and conditions of life, have very markedly narrowed its limits 
within the cooler climates. Malaria is not found in dry climates, nor 
in deserts and on steppes. High latitudes, and high altitudes upon 
mountains, even within the tropics, are free from malaria. 

In 1879, Toinmassi-Cmdeli and Klebs discovered, in the air and in the soil of 
the malarial districts of Italy, a kicilhis which they called SchizomyeeteM hadllarU^ 
ami which, after being isolated and cultivated, produced marked symptoms of 
malaria in aninuils into whose blood it was intrcHliiced. T^averan was the first to 
find the malaria bacillus in the blood of persons ill with malarial fever. Hecent 
investigations by Moiison, Koch, Ross and othei-s, have led to the belief that 
malaria is carried by a certain genus of mosquito (anoplieleH), and tliat infection 
results from the bite of mosquitoes which have previously been infected. 

Pure air, especially such as is notably free from organic impurities, 
is found over the ocean, and on sea coasts when the wind is blowing off 
the water. Ocean air contains some salt^ and traces of iodine, which 
may bo detected even ])y their odour: Desert air, also, is pure and 
wholesome, as is the air of elevated mountainous districts. The latter is 
at the same time rarer, by reason of the altitude. Kiiin cleans the air ; 
it removes the impurities for a time, at least, and brings down air 
which is fresh and pure from the upper strata of the atmosphere. The 

reprints of some of these papers will be found in Nature^ XXXVII., 1887-88, 
428-430; XLL, 1889-90, 394-396; XLIV., 1891, 279; XLV., 1892, 299-301 ; 
382-584 ; XLIX., 1893-94, 544-546. 

See also J. R. Plumondon ; Lea Pouaeitrea atmoaph^riques. Leur CircukUwn 
dans VAtmoaphire et leur Influence aur la Sant^, 8vo, Paris, 1897, pp. 130. 

^ D. H. Bergey : ** Methods for the Determination of Organic Matter in the 
Air,” Smitha. Contr, to Knowledge^ 1037, 8vo, Washington, D.C., 1896, pp, 28. 

* Verhaege found 0*2 grams of salt in 2000 Mters of sea air. 
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latter effect, which is produced by heavy showers of rain, has but 
recently been appreciated. The air which is driven down and carried 
along by the rain, makes itself felt as a gusty wind blowing out in 
front of, and beneath, the rain cloud. 

Ozone and other constituents. — The climatic importance of ozone is 
a somewhat debatable question, but it cannot be doubted that the 
presence of ozone in air shows that this air has active oxidising 
properties, whether this fact is to be ascribed to the more active form 
of oxygon which is called ozone, or to the presence of peroxide of 
hydrogen. When ozone is present in considerable quantity in the 
atmosphere, it is a sign that the air is free from organic impurities and 
products of decay. Inhabited rooms and vitiated air show no ozone 
reaction. The ordinary measurements of the amount of ozone in the' 
air, by means of the so-called ozonometer, do not permit of any rigid 
com[)arisons or genera] conclusions. (The result of the ozone measure- 
ments made at Vienna according to Schbnbein’s scale of 1-10 are given in 
columns 11 and 12 of the table on page 81.) The average amount of 
ozofie in 100 cubic meters of air is 1*4 mg. according to measurements 
made at Montsouris (Paris). The amount of ozone may bo doubled 
after thunderstorms, as was shown by Schdnbein, who found 2*6 mg. 
under those conditions. Analyses of air from Chamonix and from the 
'"','ands Mulcts on August 23 and 24, and Sept. 4, 1896, showed, 
according to de Thierry, an increase of the ozone content with increasing 
altitude. The amount of ozone in the air at the Grands Mulcts was 
found to be about four times as large as that in the air of Paris.^ 
At the Montsouris Observatory, regular observations are also made 
of the amount of carbon dioxide and ammonia in the air (2*0 mg.), 
as well as of the number of liacteria in a cubic meter, and of the amount 
of ammonia and nitric acid in rain. The average number of bacteria in 
a cubic meter of air at Montsouris has been found to be 345, while in 
the interior of Paris it is 4790. In the annual reports of the Montsouris 
Observatory the results of all these different investigations are given in 
detail, together with the average values derived from the whole period 
of observation. Miquel has also determined the diurnal range of the 
numbers of bacteria in the air of Paris.*^ 

^ M. de Thierry : ** Dosage de TOzone atmosph^rique au Mont Blano.” CompUst 
Sendw, GXXIV., 1897, 460-463 {M.Z., XIV., 1897, 156). 

^Iii M.Z., IX., 1892, 101-103, there is an abstract from the volume for 1891 of 
the Annmirt of the Montsouris Observatory, with data concerning the annual 
periodicity of the amounts of ozone, ammonia, carbon dioxide and bacteria in the 
air of Paris. 
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the equator, and at latitudes 15** and 20'' north and south, at the 
solstices, and when the sun is overhead. 


AMOUNTS OP INSOLATION AT JjlPPERENT LATITUDES 
AKD ON DIFFEReI^ DAYS. 


Latitude. 

Inaola* 
tlon, 
Dec. 21. 

Oulminatlon. 

Inaola* 
tlon, 
June 21. 

Culmination. 

Date. 

Inuola- 

tion. 

Date. 

Inaola* 

tlon. 

20" N. 

677 

May 20 

1041 

1045 

July 23 

1034 

16" N. 

749 

May 1 

1017 

1012 

Aug. 12 

1008 

Equator ^ 

942 

March 20 

1000 

881 

Sept. 23 

988 

15" S. 

1081 

Peb. 8 

1061 

701 

Nov. 3 

ia53 

20“ S. 

1116 

Jan. 20 

1101 

633 

Nov. 21 

1094 


\ At the equator there is a double period of insolation, two maxima at 
Uhe equinoxes and two minima at the solstices. The differences 
%etwelon these two extremes result from the variations in the distance 
jof the sun at different times of the year. These variations are 
falso sufficiently important perceptibly to change the dates upon which 
^tho maxima and the minima of insolation occur. The first maximum 
^eomes somewhat before March 20; the second does not come until 
October 14, instead of on September 23, which is the date of the sun's 
sulmination. At the equator, the maximum difference between the 
mounts of total daily insolation received during the year is only 12 per 
£3nt. In the vicinity of the equator also, roughly as far as latitude 12° 
corth and south, there is a double annual period; but at latitude 15° 
n^is period is single, as is shown by the figures above. The intensity 
tl^insolation in these latitudes is nearly constant throughout the whole 
of .’^nmer. At latitude 20°, the difference betwjBon the extreme values 
sui^the daily insolation reaches 368 and 483, which is three to four 
!ies as great as at the equator. 

^ .The following figures show how the differences between the amounts 

i | insolation at the summer and the winter solstices increase with 
latitude outside of the tropics. These figures show the total 
ily insolation received at every 10° of latitude on June 21 and 
ember 21. 


G 
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AMOUNTS OF INSOLATION ON JUNE 21 AND DECEMBER 21 AT 
DIFFERENT LATITUDES IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERES. 


Northern Hemisphere. 



30“ 

40“ 

.50“ 

m 

70“ 

80* 

90* 

June 21, 

1088 

1107 

1105 

1093 

1130 

1184 

1202 

Dec. 21, 

S20 

355 

197 

56 

0 

0 

0 

Difference, - 

.568 

762 

908 

1037 

1130 

1184 

1202 


Southern Hemisphere. 


Dec. 21, 

1163 

1183 

1180 

1168 

1207 

1265 

1284 

June 21, 

487 

332 

184 

52 

0 

0 

0 

Difference, 

676 

851 

996 

1116 1 

1 

1207 

1265 

1 

1284 

1 


. I 

I 


As radiation, which is tho second factor upon which temperatucel 
depends, increases with the latitude, the actual differences between 
tho temperatures of summer and of ^vintor are much greater thain 
would appear from tho differences above noted. This table likowisej 
shows that, so far as solar climate is concerned, the contrasts between[ 
the insolation of summer and of winter are aliout 7 to 1 7 per cent, greateii 
in the southern hemisphere than in the northern. Furthermore, 
must take into account the longer continuance of radiation during thj 
southern winter, which is about eight days longer than the norther 3 
winter. For these reasons, tho solar climate of the southern hemi 
sphere is more extreme than that of the northern. i- 

The annual march of the air temperature on tho earth’s surface 
first of all, dependent upon the heat of the sun. It is, however, a|s, 
controlled by many secondary meteorological phenomena, which jlso 
vent it from being precisely like tho annual march of the insolatire- 
Secondary phenomena, such as the beginning of the rainy season, on. 
example, may, to a marked extent^ disturb the annual march { of 
temperature as determined directly by the sun. This is especial Uy 
the cose in low latitudes, where the variations in temperature Mn 
the course of a year are slight. In the higher latitudes, the extrema 
of air temperature coincide more nearly with those of insolation; y^ 
the former always lag behind the latter. This lagging amounts 
about one month on the average. 
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Annual amounts of insolation.— The direct computation of the total 
yearly insolation at different latitudes is much more difficult than the 
computation of the daily insolation, for the reason that no simple 
formula can be derived which will le»ul {Jkcctly to the determination 
of these annual amounts by any convenient method.^ We can, how- 
' ever, by an indirect method, and without the use of elaborate 
mathematical calculations, gain some knowledge of those annual 
amounts of insolation, or of the amounts during single parts of the 
year, in the following way. The intensities of insolation for half- 
months, or better still, for ten-day periods, are determined by means 
of the formula given in the Appendix to this Chapter (see p. 124). 
.The annual variation of insolation is then represented graphically 
by entering the amounts thus determined successively at equal 
intervals as ordinates above a horizontal axis of abscissae. If 
the ends of these ordinates are joined by a free hand curve, 
a diagram is constructed whose arcii is proportional to the total 
yearly insolation. The total yearly insolation may l)e obtained as 
follows : Measure, by means of, a plaiiimctcr, the surface area of this 
figure, and divide by the area of the rectangle, one of whose 
sides is the length of the year, ^iccording to the scale which has 
been adopted, and the other of which (the ordinate) is the unit 
of insolation. By an analogous method, the same figure may be 
used to give the amounts of insolation for the months and for 
the seasons. The annual curve, as well as the rectangle above 
mentioned, may also be drawn, on a larger scale, upon heavy 
paper of uniform thickness, and then cut out. The surfaces may 

^ An approximate formula by means of which the annual amounts of insolation 
(W) may be calculated for every degree of latitude as far as the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles is here given. It is .the formula of Haughton, with some 
rearrangement of terms and some abbreviation. 

W=G cos 0 (1+0*04386 tonV +0*00049 tan«0). 

C is the annual amount of insolation received at the equator, ».e., 160,582 A ; 
in which A is the solar constant (see Appendix) and 0 is the latitude. The 
formula does not hold for latitudes at which the sun can remain above the horizon 
for 24 hours. For the latitude of Vienna, for example, we obtain (0=48** 12*), 
W= 107,034 A (1 +0*0436 tan>0+O*OOO49 tanV). 
which gives 112,960 A. If the sun were fixed in the equator, and if therefore the 
amount of insolation decreased simply as the cosine of the latitude, the annual 
amount at the latitude of Vienna would be only 107,034 A ctdories. The obliquity 
of the ecliptic increases this total amount to the extent of 5,926 A calories, or 
54 per cent. If we adopt Langley’s value, A =3, the annual amount for Vienna 
becomes 338,880 calories. 
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then be weighed. Those weights are proportional to the total 
yearly insolation. 

' The following table gives the total yearly insolation for every 
five degrees of latitude, expressed in thermal days (Meech). The 
unit is the average total daily insolation at the equator. 


ANNUAL AMOUNTS OF INSOLATION. 
£ quator = 36 .')‘ 24 . 


Latitude. 

Thennal 

Days. 

Difference. 

Tjatitude. 

Thennal 

Days. 

Difference. 

6 “ 

364*0 

1*2 

50 “ 

249*7 

20*1 

10 “ 

360*2 

3*8 

65 “ 

228*8 

20*9 

15 “ 

m ‘9 

6*3 

60 “ 

207*8 

21*0 

20 “ 

346*2 

8*7 

65 “ 

187*9 

10*9 

25 “ 

334*2 

11*0 

70 “ 

173*0 

14*9 

30 “ 

321*0 

13*2 

75 “ 

163*2 

9*8 

ay 

305*7 

15*3 

80 “ 

156*6 

6*6 

40 '' 

288*5 

17*2 

85 “ 

152*8 

3*8 

45 ‘ 

269*8 

18*7 

90 “ 

151*6 

1*2 


The pole is thus seen to receive 41^ per cent, of the measure of 
insolation which reaches the ec^uator, while it would have no inso- 
lation at all if the sun always remained on the equator. The 
greater the obliquity of the ecliptic, the greater is the amount of 
insolation received at the pole. When the obliquity of the ecliptic 
roaches its maximum value of 21* 50' 30", the polo has 160*0 thermal 
days, or 8*4 more than it has now. The equator then has 1*7 less, 
while about latitude 40* there is no change. 

The above table further shows that there is but little variation in the 
annual amounts of insolation with latitude near the equator and near 
the pole. The most rapid variation is between latitudes 50* . and 60*. 

Anumii amounts of insolation in northern and southern hemispheres. 
— Both hemispheres receive equal amounts of insolation at the same 
latitude, notwithstanding the difierence in the intensity of insolation 
during the same seasons. While the sun is south, during the summer 
of the southern hemisphere, the insolation is truly more intense ; but 
the sun remains south of the equator nearly 8 days less than it does 
north of the equator, because the earth moves more rapidly around its 
orbit when it is nearer the sun. We learn from astronomy that the 
angular velocity of movement of the earth around its orbit varies 
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inversely as the square of the earth’s distance from the sun, t.s., in 
precisely the same ratio as the intensity of the insolation. The amount 
of heat received during any given period of time varies at every point 
of the orbit in precisely the same ratio ^ that by which the earth’s 
longitude increases during that time. Thus, equal angles described by 
» the radius vector always correspond to equal amounts of insolation. If 
a line bo drawn from any point on the earth’s orbit through the sun to 
the opposite point, the orbit will be divided into two portions which 
receive equal aQiounts of insolation. The inequality in the intensity of 
insolation over the two portions is exactly counterbalanced by the 
compensating inequality in the length of time which the earth takes to 
pass over these two portions. Thus it happens that the northern hemi- 
sphere, in its summer half-year, receives the same total insolation as the 
southern hemisphere in its summer half-year. This likewise holds 
true for the winter half-years, and for the astronomical and the 
meteorological quarters. 

The mean intensity of insolation for the whole torrid zone as far ns the 
ti'opics, is, according to Meech, 856*2 thermal days ; that for the temperate 
zone i^276*4; and that for the frigid zone, 166*0 days. The average 
for the whole earth is 299 days, or |^ths of the insolation at the equator. 

Measurement of the intensity of solar radiation : Solar constant.^ — 
Among the results which the efforts to measure the absolute intensity 
of solar radiation have thus far given, those obtained by liangley seem, 
at present, to bo the most trustworthy. Langley found that the value 
of solar radiation at the upper limit of the atmosphere is 8 units of heat 
per square centimeter per minute.^ 

The cross-section of the pencil of rays which reaches the earth has 
the same surface area as a great circle of the earth, f.s., one-quarter of 
the earth’s surface. The sum-total of heat developed by radiation on 
the earth in one year is therefore : 

3 X 60 X 24 X 366*2 x Ehr =* 201 1 x lO^i calories, 

/ 

^ A summary of the older attempts to measure the intensity of solar radiation 
may be found in Schmid’s der Meteorohgit^ 123-134. An excellent 

account of similar investigations to the year 1875 is given by Radau in his 
Aeftnomdtris and his Lts Jiadiationa chimiquM du Soleil, Paris, 1877. A compre- 
hensive summary of the whole matter is contained in 0. Ghwolson’s “ Ueber den 
gegenwttrtigen Zustand der Aktinometrie,” Repert, /. Jfef., XV., No. 1, St. 
Petersburg, 1802. See also Violle’s Report on Solar Radiation, presented at the 
International Congress of Meteorology, Paris, 1900. 

*S. P. Langley : '* Researches on Solar Heat and its Absorption by the Earth’s 
Atmosphere,” Washington, D.G., 1884. Professional Papers of the Signal Service, 
No. XV. III., 1886, 193-207). 
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or more than two quadrillion units of heat, reckoned in cubic centi- 
meters and centigrade degrees. This amount of heat would suffice to 
melt a layer of icc 5380 cm. thick over the whole earth. The equator 
receives annually 481,750 calories, and this heat would melt a layer of 
ice around the equator 66 m. in thickness.^ 

* Trabert has recently answered the question concerning the distribution of tem- 
perature, as dependent upon the sun, over an earth not possessing an atmosphere. 

The quantity of heat developed at any latitude per day or per month is known 
as soon as a certain solar constant, Langley’s value of «S, is adopted. The 
actual temperature at any point on the earth’s surface, however, is the resultant 
of this heat received from the sun, and the loss of heat by radiation. The tem- 
perature rises under the influence of insolation until the loss of heat by radiation 
just balances the amount of heat received. If, therefore, we assume a given law' 
of radiation, preferably that of Stefan, who has found radiation proportional to 
the 4^^ power of the absolute temperature, T, and if we express the amount of 
heat received by in gram-calories, we have the equation, 

Q^aT\ 

In this equation, a is a coefficient which Stefan has found to be 723 in units of 
the 13*^ decimal place, ».e., 723 x From this we can obtain IT, i.e», 273” -r^ 

according to the usual scale of temperature, when we make a proper substitution 
for Q, e,g,f the quantities of heat computed by Angot. 

By this method the mean temperature of the whole earth without an atmosphere 
is found to be 46”; that of the day-half, 178”; and that of the night-lialf, - 86”. 
Incidentally, these figures give the mean diurnal range of temperature between 
day and night. Below are given the extreme values of the mean monthly 
temperatures for every 16” of latitude, and also the annual means. (For the actual 
computation the reader is referred to XL, 1894, 426.) 


TEMPERATURE OF THE EXTREME MONTHS ON AN EARTH 
WITHOUT ATMOSPHERE. 


Equator. 

10” 

g 

30” 


50” 

(W 

70” 

80* 

Pole. 

67 

67 


74 

1 

75 

75 

m 

76 

80 

82 


50 

36 

16 


-45 


-273 

-273 

-273 

Annual Means. 

62 

61 

57 

50 

39 

24 

1 

-43 

-81 

-106 


According to Trabert, these temperatures represent the actual solar climate on 
an earth without an atmosphere. The effect of the atmosphere upon temperatures 
observed on the earth’s surface is clearly shown by the results of these computa- 
tions ; but the length of the day is insufficient to establish a fixed subsurface 
temperature gradient, and the maximum surface temperature given by theory, 
except in the polar zones. 
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The efbct of the earth’s atmosphere upon the amoimt and the 
chaiacter of solar radiation received at the earth’s surface is two- 
fold, quantitative and qualitative. If the sky be cloudless, the longer 
the path of the sun’s rays through t|^j^ atmosphere, the greater is 
the quantity of radiant energy absorbed by the atmosphere, as com- 
* pared with the absorption by a smaller air mass of the same quality. 
The altitude of the sun is therefore of importance for two reasons, viz., 
because both the angle of incidence of the sun’s rays, and the length 
of the path which these rays have to travel through the atmosphere, 
depend upon the sun’s altitude. The first of those subjects has already 
been discussed. The intensity of solar radiation, therefore, decreases 
with decreasing altitude of the sun veiy much more rapidly than would 
be the case wore there no atmosphere. 

The following figures give, according to Zenker,’ the relative thick- 
nesses of the atmospheric strata through which the rays have to pass 
with varying altitudes of the sun, as well as the amount of the 
transmitted radiation. 

RELATIVE DISTANCES TRAVERSED BY SOLAR RAYS THROUGH 
THE ATMOSPHERE AND INTENSITIES OP RADIATION 
PER UNIT AREAS. 

Altitude ok Sun. 


0* 


10" 

20" 


40" 

60* 

60" 


80' 

90" 

Relative Lengths of Path of Rats thbouoh tub Atmosphere. 

44-7 

10*8 

5*7 

2*02 

2*00 

1-56 

1*31 

1*16 



1*00 

Intensity or Radiation on a Surface Normal to the Rats. 

0*0 

0*16 

0*31 



0*68 

0*72 

0*76 

1 

0*76 


0*78 

Intensity of Radiation on a Horizontal Surface. 

0-0 


0*06 

0*17 

1 


0-44 

1 

0*65 

0*05 

10 ^ 

0*76 

0*78 


The last line of figures is obtained by multiplying the lino just 
above by the sine of the sun’s altitude (or the cosine of the zenith 
distance). The values given are based on Langley’s observations, and 

’W. Zenker: Die VertheUung der Wdrm aitf der JIhiMnrJUiehe, Springer, 
Berlin, 1888. 
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therefore assume a fairly clear atmosphere and a low degree of 
humidity. As a general rule, the average coefficient of transmission 
when the rays fall vertical is taken as only 0*75, or even 0*72. Very 
believes that with a moist atmosphere the coefficient of transmission 
is as small as *50. It follows from the foregoing table that, as the 
result of the interposition of the atmosphere, the intensity of direct 
solar radiation depends upon the sun's altitude to a much greater 
extent than was formerly assumed.^ Therefore latitude is now seen 
to play a more important part, and the higher latitudes arc evidently 
more unfavourably situated, than would appear from the older tables 
of the intensities of solar radiation, except at those seasons when they 
enjoy an exceptionally transmissive atmosphere. 

The variations in the intensity of light and heat with the variations 
in latitude, already noted, therefore suffer considerable modifications at 
the earth’s surface. Assuming 0*7 as the coefficient of transmission, 
we obtain, for example, the following table (after Angot) : — 


VALUES OF TOTAL DAILY SOLAR RADIATION AT THE UPPER 
LIMIT OF EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE AND AT SEA LEVEL. 


Latitude, 

Equator. 

40* 

N. Pole. 

Equator. | 

40" 

N. Pole. 


Upper Limit of Atmosphere. 

Earth’s Surface. 

Winter Solstice, - 

948 

360 

0 

6o2 

124 

0 

Equinoxes, - 

1000 

773 

0 

612 

411 


Summer Solstice, - 

888 

111.5 

1210 

617 

660 

404 


^ The dependence of the intensity of solar radiation upon the thickness of the 
atmospheric strata through which the sun’s rays have to pass, is, in general, 
expressed by the following equation, iu which q is the coefficient of transmission, 
d, the thickness of the atmospheric strata, and /, the intensity of insolation at the 
upper limit of the atmosphere : 

r=Iq^=Iq^*. 

If the zenith distance of the sun is expressed by z, then d=Beoz is approxi- 
mately true. If every stratum transmits the gth portion of the solar radiation, 
the second stratum receives only ql. This second stratum lets only the ^h part 
through, therefore the third stratum receives only qql, t.e., qU; the fourth, q*/, 
and only the /igfHh part goes through the fourth stratum. If we imagine the 
whole atmosphere divided into n such strata, n also represents the thickness of 
the atmosphere, and we have as an expression for the transmitted solar radiation 
Iq» or as given above. This simple formula, however, takes no account of 
the actual complexity of the absorbent process, and especially of the complete 
disappearance of certain regions of the infra-red spectrum through the selective 
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It is a difficult matter to make a direct calculation of the total 
amount of radiant energy absorbed as heat between sunrise and sunset 
at different latitudes. Pouillet estimated this amount at 0*5 to 0*4 of 
the total radiation; but Angot was the J^rst to complete the la1x)rious 
computations. 

The following observations, made by Crova, at Montpellier, show that 
Pouillet’s estimate is correct if we limit the radiation to the remnant 
which has escaped band absorption, and their results, as determined 
by the present author, are the basis of the data given above for the 
earth’s surface. By means of hourly observations on two perfectly 
clear days at opposite seasons of the year, Crova determined, with 
the greatest possible accuracy, the amount of heat which was 
received upon a horizontal surface during these days. For purposes 
of comparison, we have determined the total quantity of heat received 
from the sun at the latitude of Montpellier (43* .36') on these two days, 
using for the solar constant the value 2*24, which was obtained as the 
result of Crova’s own observations, but which must be taken as an 
estimate of the above-mentioned remnant. From these data, the 
quantity of heat which was absorbed by the atmosphere during the 
whole day in both these cases can at once be seen. 


QUANTITY OF SOLAR RADIATION TRANSMITTED BY THE 
ATMOSPHERE AT MONTPELLIER. 



January 4. 

July 11. 

Solar radiation observed, .... 

lHl-2 

574*1 calories. 

„ „ calculated, . - - . 

322*3 

1122*0 

Transmission ratio, 

0*50 

0*51 „ 


Notwithstanding the great difference in the length of the day 
(8 h. 52 m. and 15 h. 2 m.) and in the sun’s; altitude, almost exactly 
one-half of the radiation jfrom the sun was in both cases absorbed 
by the atmosphere in the course of the day. The amount of heat 
reaching a surface kept always normal to the rays, was 535*0 and 
876*4 on the two days, according to Crova’s observations. The 
quantities of heat^ calculated on the basis of the length of the 
day, are 1191*6 and 2020*5. The corresponding ratios are therefore 
0*45 and 0*43. It is thus seen that in the case of a body normal 

absorption by aqueous vapour, as will be shown more fully in discussing the 
qualitative effect of atmospherio absorption. 
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to the sun's rays, nearly 0'6 of the apparent solar radiation is lost^ and 
to this must be added the loss in the upper air which is not taken into 
account in these methods of reduction. 

It may be said that, as a general rule, in middle latitudes, even when 
the sky is perfectly clear, the atmosphere absorbs considerably over 
one-half of the energy radiated daily to the earth from the sun. We 
have tried to determine the relation between the daily radiation at the 
upper limit of the atmosphere and at the earth’s surface, at the equator 
on the eqiiinoxcs. This was done by using 0*75 as the coefficient of 
apparent absorption, and computing the amounts of solar radiation 
which reach the earth’s surface with varying altitudes of the sun. 
These amounts were then represented graphically, and the surface 
area of the figure was determined by means of a plani meter. The* 
result gave 0*57, which means that even at the equator on the days 
when the sun passes through the zenith, only 57 per cent, of the 
rcmnaTit of insolation left after Imnd absorption reaches the earth’s 
surface. 

Angot has advanced the investigations of Meech and Wiener by 
means of some very painstaking calculations. He has determined the 
amounts of heat received at different latitudes with reference to the 
absorption of solar radiation by the atmosphere. The results relate 
to the maximum and the minimum amounts received daily at 
twelve different times during the year, as well as to the total 
amount received during the summer and the winter half-years.^ 
The values obtained by Angot for the intensity of solar radiation 
therefore correspond to the real solar climate on the earth’s surf^icc, 
as far as this can be determined by computations which necessarily 
omit all reference to the variations in cloudiness and in the quality of 
the atmospheric absorption ; they tell us the qiuirititics of heat which 
every tenth degree of latitude on the earth’s surface receives directly 
from the sun on a perfectly clear day. Angot computed these values 
for various coefficients of transmission, namely, for q-0*9, 0*8, 0*7 
and 0*6. The different values thus obtained give us aii approximate 
idea of the effect which varying degrees of atmospheric transparency 
(as regards the passage of radiation from the sun) have upon the 
quantity, as well as upon the distribution, of the intensity of insola- 
tion at the earth’s surface, although a complete discussion of atmos- 
pheric action on radiation, in all of its complexity, would modify the 

' Alfred Angot : ** Recherohes th^or^tiques sur la Distribution de la Chaleur 
k la Surface du Globe,” Ann. Bur. central met. de France, Tome I., 1888, Paris, 
1885, B121.B169 (M.Z., HI. , 1886, 540-546). 
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figures somewhat. On account of its importance from this point of 
view, an extract from the extended tables given by Angot is included 
in the Appendix to this chapter (p. 124). 

In consequence of the absorption of solar radiation by the atmosphere, 
the decrease in intensity on the earth’s surface is much more rapid 
towards the pole than we found it to bo at the upper limit of the 
atmosphere. With a coefficient of transmission below O'B, which 
represents the actual conditions, there is no longer a maximum at the 
pole on Juno 21, but insolation decreases continuously from latitude 
40'' to the pole, and is less there than at the equator at the same time. 
Exception must be taken to this general statement during the spring 
months, when the transmissive quality of the atmosphere improves 
with increase of latitude, owing to the small quantity of water vapour 
in the air of the polar regions at this season. The maximum of solar 
radiation on a normal surface occurs in the spring, in spite of the 
larger air mass then traversed by the rays. The relative, amounts of 
heat received during a year at e(iuator and pole, assuming different 
coefficients of transmission, are as follows ^ : — 

IjUANTITIES OF HEAT RECEIVED AT EQUATOR AND POLES 
WITH DIFFERENT COEFFICIENTS OP TRANSMISSION. 


■gH 

1 

mm 

0*8 

0-7 

0*0 


m 



wm 





m 




Taking as the coefficient of apparent transmission the value 0*7, which 
fairly well corresponds to the present condition of the atmosphere, the 
pole receives less than one-quarter of the heat received at the equator ; 
and when q = 0*6, the pole receives but one-sixth of that amount. 'Hie 
less clear the atmosphere, the greater is the difference in temperature 
between poles and equator, in solar climate, and the more rapid is the 
decrease of temperature with latitude. 

Let us now consider the conditions at some intermediate latitude, for 
example, at latitude 50^. 

^ The unit is the quantity of heat developed by radiation per equatorial day 
with the earth at an average distance from the sun, and with a declination of 0^. 
This unit is therefore different from that adopted by Meech, which was referred 
to on page IOOl The quantity of heat received by the equator under these 
conditions is 468*4 x I, where I is the solar constant. If the latter is taken as 3, the 
unit adopted by Angot becomes equal to 1376*2 gram-calories. 
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QUANTITIES OP HEAT REOBIVBD AT LATITUDE 50* WITH 
DIFFERENT COEFFICIENTS OP TRANSMISSION. 


q= 

1 

0*9 

0*8 

0*7 

0*6 

Summer half-year, - 

175*5 

144*7 

118*5 

95*6 

75*2 

Winter half-year, • 

64*1 

45*9 

32*7 

22*9 

15*4 

Year, 

239*6 

190*6 

151*2 

118*5 

90*6 


The ratio of Aviuter insolation to summer insolation becomes a less 
and less favourable one, the less clear the atmosphere. If there were no 
atmosphere, the ratio of summer to winter radiation received at latitude 
50® north would be 2-8. As a matter of fact> however, Avhen q = 0*7 
the ratio is 4*2; and when q = 0*6, the quantity of solar radiation 
received in summer is not much greater than that in winter without an 
atmosphere. The sum total for the year is only al)out one-half of the 
theoretical amount. 

The maximum and the minimum daily amounts of heat^ derived 
from direct solar radiation at latitude oO®, at the upper limit of the 
atmosphere, are 1112 and 198 respectively, for the northern hemisphere. 
This gives a ratio of 5*6 : 1. When q = 0*7, the amounts at the earth’s 
surface are 633 and 41 ; ratio, 15*4: 1. For the southern hemisphere 
these values are 1188 and 185, which give a ratio of 6*4 at the atmos- 
pheric limit. When q = 0*7, the values are 676 and 38 at the surface, 
or in the ratio 17*8, which, as already noted, is still greater. The 
smaller the coefficient of transmission, the less favourable is the relation 
of winter to summer. This may readily bo understood fi*om the fact 
that the influence of the low altitude of the sun in winter becomes 
more and more effective. Nevertheless, there is some compensation in 
Avinter from the improved transmissive quality of the air. All the data 
above refer only to the direct heat of radiation from the sun on perfectly 
clear days. The diffuse radiation of the atmosphere is not here taken 
into account. 

Solar climate of Montpellier and Kiev. — Montpellier and Kiev are 
the only places whose solar climate is approximately known, as the 
result of direct measurements of the intensity of solar radiation 

^ In this compntation, the total daily heat of solar radiation at the equator at the 
equinox, and with the sun at a mean distance, is taken as 1000. If we wish to get 
our results in calories we must, assuming .3 as the value of the solar constant, 
multiply Angot*s figures by 1*375, t.e., they must be increased by 37*5 per cent. 
This applies only to the values at the limit of the atmosphere. 
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regularly carried on for a numl>er of years. Since 1883, the intensity 
of solar radiation at Montpellier has been measured, about noon on 
every clear day, by Crova and Houdaille. The diurnal variation of the 
intensity was determined, first, by hourly observations, and later, by self- 
recording instruments. As, furthermore, records of the duration of 
bright sunshine at Montpellier are also available, all the elements are 
at hand for the determination of the actual amount of solar radiation 
which reaches the earth’s surface throughout the year at that place* 
On the basis of 11 years’ observations, the mean intensity of solar 
radiation at noon has been found to be 1*08 calories; the maximum, 
1*16, comes in April and May, and the minimum, 0*98, in December. 
The absolute maximum was 1*6 calories. The annual value of direct 
solar radiation, in calories, without considering the diftiisc radiation, is 
71,924. On an average July day, the moan value is 325 ; on an average 
^December day, the mean value is but 61 gram-calories. Montpolliei" 
thus receives only about 20 per cent, of the solar nidiatiou which 
theoretically belongs to its latitude (43“ 36'). The average duration 
of smishine is 50 per cent, of the possible duration. The coefficient of 
apparent transmission is greatest in winter (December, 0*71), and 
smallest in summer (0*48). In the mean for the year, the value is about 
0 * 6.1 

At Kiev, according to Savelief,^ on the basis of three years’ observa- 
tions, the annual value of direct solar radiation is 60,745. On an 
average July day, the mean value is 328 ; and on an average December 
day, the mean is 13. If all the days were clear, Kiev would receive, on 
every sq. cm. of horizontal surface, 123*5 large calories from the sun* 
At the upper limit of the atmosphere, it receives 337*9. Thus it is seen 
that 63*5 per cent, of the total are absorbed, and only 36*5 per cent* 
reach the surface on wholly clear days. Asa matter of fact, only 18 per 
cent, actually roach the surface. 

Actinometrical obsenrationB at Fawlowsk and Katharinenburg.— 

Careful absolute nieasureiiients of the intensity of solar radiation have also been 
made by Schukewitsch at Fawlowsk, and Muller at Katharinenburg.''^ The direct 
intensity of radiation at Katharinenbnrg at noon attains a maximum of 1*44 

^Cf. M.Z., V., 1888, 198-199; Jf.iT., IX., 1892, 203; XII., 1895, 184 ; 

XV., 1898, 72. 

* Oomptea retidw dea Oha, actiiumet, faitea en KUff en 1891 et 1892, St. Peters- 
burg, 1893. 

^Repert, /. XVII., No. 5, St. Petersburg, 1894. A discussion of the 
observations at Pawlowsk by Schukewitsch and Muller will be found in BvU, St, 
Petersburg Akad., V. Ser., XI., No. 2, Sept, 1899. 
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calories at the end of March, and a minimum of 1*22 calories at the beginning of 
December. (At Pawlowak, lat. 59° 41' N., with the sun’s altitude 30°, the values 
«re 1 *36 in April and a minimum of somewhat over 1 *20 in July and August. ) The 
intensity, when reduced to the same altitude and distance of the sun, shows a 
maximum at the beginning of January and a minimum in July. That the observed 
intensity at noon is less in summer, in spite of the greater altitude of the sun, than 
in March, results from the decrease in the diathermancy of the atmosphere in 
summer. The intensity is greatest in spring at Montpellier, as well as in Russia 
and in western Siberia. Occasionally, a secondary maximum occurs in the 
autumn. 

Zenker’s studies. — Zenker has recently computed the total radiation at 
the bottom of the atmosphere, for the year and for individual months, 
for every two latitude degrees from 70“ to 10®. The table which was 
thus compiled is useful for many purposes.^ 

The attempt has been made to determine the climatic value of the 
heat of solar radiation, on the basis of those ascertained amounts of 
total solar radiation, and of the corresponding o1)served mean air 
temperatures. The most important points in this matter will be 
eonsidered in a later paragraph. 

Radiation firom the atmosphere. — A considerable portion of the 
radiant energy which is withheld from the earth by the atmosphere, is 
replaced by the radiation from the atmosphere itself. The fine 
particles which are suspended in the atmosphere, such as minute drops 
•of water, dust, etc.,^ reflect and scatter the radiant energy from the sun. 
Thus the atmosphere itself becomes lumitious, and is a source of light 
and of radiant heat. The great extent of the atmosphere makes this pro- 
perty one of considerable importance. The diffuse radiation from the sky 
is of special importance in the higher latitudes, where, by reason of the 
low altitude of the sun, the scattering and the absorption of direct solar 
radiation are veiy considerable. In the higher latitudes, moreover, the 
long duration of twilight to some extent compensates for this loss. If 
it were correct to estimate the energy of the diffuse radiation from the 
sky which is transformed into heat as equal to that which appears as 

^ W. Zenker : Ueber den klimatiechen Warmewerth der Sounenstrahlen und 
ueber die zum thermiechen Aufbaii der Klimate mitwirkenden Ursachen,” Jf.K, 
IX., 1892, 336-344; 380-394. In Zenker’s latest great work, Der thermiaehe 
Aufbau der KlvmiUe, the total monthly insolation is given for every 2° of latitude 
for the whole earth. 

^ According to Captain Abney it appears probable, as a result of bis own observa* 
tions at different altitudes above sea-level, as well as of laboratory experiments, 
that the minute particles which cause the selective scattering of light are water 
particles. These particles are probably very uniform in size, and very small as 
•compared with the drops of water which form fog and cloud. 
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lights when the sun’s altitude is 23^^ the fonuer' would amount to 
367 units of heat at the north pole on June 21. Under these con- 
ditions, the total radiation at the earth’s surface would amount to 951 
calories, as against 1202 at the upper ^ limit of the atmosphere, a 
horizontal surface being assumed in lioth cases. 

We are indebted to Maurer and Pernter for absolute nieasurements of atmos- 
pherio radiation at night. Maurer found the nocturnal radiation at Zurich, 
on a clear night in June, equal to 0'13 gram-calories per sq. cm. a minute. 
According to Stefan’s law of radiation, tlie copper plate at a temperature 
of 15" would have had to lose by radiation a quantity of heat equal to 
C'50 calories, if there had been no return radiation from the atmosphere. This 
return radiation amounted to 0*37 gram-calories (0*50 - 0*13=0*37); more 

than one-tenth of the solar radiation at the upper limit of the atmosphere, and 
this qt night. Fernter’s observations, at the summit of the Sonnblick (3100 m.), 
on a February night with a temperature of - 12", gave a radiation of 0*20 calories, 
and a return radiation from the atmosphere of 0*12 calories per sq. cm. a minute. 
Homen has recently made a study of the comparative values of the total radiation 
from sun and sky, and the radiation from the earth’s surface.^ 

Even scattered clouds, or light clouds, are effective as reflectors of 
solar radiation, and hence the amount of cloud, as determined by the 
usual method of estimating cloudiness (t.e., by its extent and not by its 
thickness), does not weaken insolation so much as is generally supposed. 
Indeed, it has actually been observed that, when the clouds are favour- 
ably distributed opposite the sun, the cloudiness may increase the 
intensity of radiation above the amount which would be possible if 
the sky were perfectly clear. As has been pointed out by Radau, 
the actinometrical mc^isurements made at Montsouris show that the 
monthly means of estimated cloudiness are always larger than the 
calculated means based on observations with the actinometer. This 
is notably the case in the warmer half of the year. In summer, the 
cloudiness, as observed, is 5*6 ; and as calculated, it is 3*6. For the 
mean of the year, the results are : observed, 6*9 * calculated, 5*0. 

Relative values of direct and diffixsed sunlight — According to 
Clausius, when the altitude of the sun is 40^ the diffused light amounts 
to about ono-quarter of the direct sunlight upon a surface at right 
angles to the sun’s rays. In the case of a horizontal surface, the ratio 
is two-fifths ; and the smaller the coefScient of transmission, the larger 
is the ratio of diffuse light to direct sunlight.'*^ The ratio of sunlight 

^Th. Hom5n: Der tdglkhe WdrmeufMfUz im Bodm nnd die WdimeetralUung 
zynichen Himmd und Erdt^ Leipzig, 1897. 

' With 0*60 as the ooeffioient of tranimusion, and with the snn at an altitude of 
30", the direct illamination of a horizontal surface would be less than the illumina- 
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to the total skylight on a very clear October day, and upon a surface 
at right angles to the sun’s rays, is given by I^angley as one-fourth when 
the sun’s altitude is 38^. The diffuse light increases the total illumina- 
tion of a horizontal surface as much as if the sun were 5^* higher above 
the horizon. 

The chemical effects of diffuse light are still more important, for 
Bunsen and Koscoe found that the direct chemical effects of sunlight 
do not exceed those of the diffuse light until the sun’s altitude becomes 
about 19*. In the case of an eye having the same relative sensitive- 
ness for rays of different wave-length as that of the substances which 
are used to determine the chemic^].] effects of radiation (t.s., having the 
greatest sensitiveness for the blue and the violet), the illumination of a 
surface by direct sunshine would not equal the illumination by the 
light of the sky until the sun’s altitude alK)ve the horizon became 
19*.i 

Measurements of the light of the sky. — Hardly any direct measure- 
ments of the luminous intensity of the sky and of direct solar radiation 
at different latitudes are available. Tlie atmosphere, however, being 
very transparent to the luminous rays, the cj[uantities of light 
computed for different latitudes by the formulas given by Meech 
serve as fair indications of the actual conditions of possible illumi- 
nation ill the different climates. This is the more true because 
of the fact that the, diffused light partially compensates for the 
loss of direct insolation which results from the presence of the 
atmosphere. In higher latitudes, the light diffused by the atmos- 
phere during the long twilight prolongs the duration of daylight 
considerably beyond the limits which it would have were there no 
atmosphere. 


tion due to diffuse daylight. See also recent investigations by H. and 0. Wiener : 
*‘Die Helligkeit des klaren Himmels, und die Beleuchtung durch Sonne, Himinel, 
und Riickstrahlung,” Ahh. d, Kain. Ltop.-Karol, Akad. cl. NcUnrf,, Nova Ada, 
LXXIIL, No. 1, 4to, pp. 239, Leipzig, 1900. 

> Recent observations by Brennand, in Dacca (India), gave the sun’s altitude in 
this case as 13^. At lower altitudes, the skylight is chemically more active than 
direct sunlight. W. Brennand : Photometric Observations of the Sun and Sky,” 
Voc. Hoy. goc., XLIX., 1891,4-11 VIII., 1891, 185-188). Some recent 

observations at Rome, Catania, and at the Etna Observatory are discussed by 
Q. Majorama, “On the Relative Luminous Intensities of Sun and Sky,” 
PhUowph, Mag, (London), L, 6th Ser., 1901, 555-562 (translated from the 
Italian in RendkofnJLi R. Accad. Lincei., CL de nuU. e nol., IX., 2nd Sem,, 

Ser. 5, fasc. 3). 
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Leonhard Weber has, for a number of years, carried on a series of measurements 
of daylight at Kiel.^ He has determined the noon illumination of a horizontal 
surface on the basis of a unit of light (t. e., the quantity of light from a normal candle 
at the distance of 1 m. ). This he has done for the green and the red rays, because 
white daylight cannot, from a physical standpoint, be strictly compared with 
candle-light. The mean of three years* observations showed that, taking the 
average of all the days, including clear, cloudy, and rainy, the daylight at noon was 
at a minimum in December. The values found were, for the red (in thousands of 
normal candles at the distance of 1 m.) 2*5, and for green, 9*0. The maximum 
noon daylight came in May and July, with 27*8 and 26*3 for the red, and 98*5 
and 100*4 for the green, respectively. The mean cloudiness was 7*8, 6*0 and 
7*1 ; the daily number of hours of bright sunshine 6*0, 7*9 and 7*1. The annual 
means are 16*3 for red and 59*4 for green. The total local illumination resulting 
from direct sunlight alone, on clear days, is reckoned by Weber at 3*4 in 
December for red and 5*4 for green ; in May, 27*5 red, and 64*0 green ; in July, 
28*4 red, and 66*6 green. In the red, the total daylight is nearly equal to the 
computed values of direct sunlight alone. Cloudiness therefore does not change 
the value. In the green, the total daylight exceeds the direct sunlight. On days 
with white, bright clouds the amount of diffuse light can be very much increased. 
On .Tune 5, 1892, the observed luminous intensity in green (284,000 normal candles 
at 1 m. distance) was four times as great as the daylight resulting from the 
direct sun’s rays alone. On this day, three-quarters of the light were due to the 
diffuse light and one-quarter to direct sunlight. The cloudiness was estimated at 
0*7, but the sun itself was not obscured.^ 

The annual march of the total radiant heat received from sun and 

sky on a body freely exposed in the air at Paris is shown by the 
following figures. The possible amounts of heat which can be received 
at the latitude of Paris are also entered in the table. It appears from 
these data that the heat radiation in July is more than 1.5 times as 
large iis in December, and that, for the moan of the year, Paris has but 
little more than one-half of the amount of radiation to which it is 
entitled by reason of its latitude. In winter, this proportion is but 
one-third. It is interesting to compare with the foregoing data the 
annual march of the chemical intensity of radiation, and therefore 
there have been included in the table the monthly means of this 

* SchrifteM mfurto, VereiiM fUr Schletnvig-Hol*itein, Vol, X. ; also L. Weber : 
’^InteiisitktsmeBBungeu deB diffuBen TageBlichteB,” II., 1885, 163-172, 219- 
224, 451-455. 

^See also H. W. Vogel : ** Messung der Helligkeit des TageelichteB,*’ AnnaUn . 
der Physikund Chemie, LXL, 408 [Jf.Z., XIV., 1897, 300-301]. Chr. Jensen: 
'*Beiti^ge zur Photometrie dee HimmelB,” SchrifL naturmaa. Ver, filr Schleaioig- 
Hdatein, XL, Xo. 2, 1899, 282-.346 (Extract printed in M.Z; XVI., 1899, 447-456, 
488-499). C. Wiener: **l)ie Helligkeit dee klaren Himmele und die Beleuch- 
tung durch Sonne, Himmel und Rttcketrahlung,” Abh. Kaia, Leop^-Carol, Akad. 
d. Natwf., Nova Acta, LXXIIL, No. 1, 1900 {M.Z., XVIIL, 1901, 43-47). 

H 
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element as determined by Marcband, on the basis of four years 
measurements, for a station in the neighbourhood of Paris. At 
F4camp, as at Kew, the chemical intensity of radiation is about 
ten times as great at the summer solstice as it is at the winter solstice. 
It is to be noted that all the data given in the table are to be con- 
sidered as relative values only. The total chemical intensity of 
radiation from the sun and sky upon a horizontal surface at Fdcamp, 
at the summer solstice, was equivalent to the production of 35 cu. 
cm. of CO 2 . Of this amount, 23 cu. cm. were due to the sun alone and 
12 cu. cm. to the diffuse skylight. A thin veil of cloud may increase 
fourfold the effect of the skylight.^ Thanks to the measurements 
prompted by Bunsen and Koscoo, we now have considerable material 
for the determination of the chemical intensity of radiation in different 
climates, although the data at hand are still far from complete. With 
the sun’s altitude nearly the same (53*) in all cases, the measurements 
gave the following relative chemical intensities of the total radiation 
from sun and sky : Manchester (53*5* N.), 183 : Heidelberg (49*4* N.), 
437; Para(l-5* S.), 724. 

The mean chemical intensities of radiation at Kew wore as follows : 
November— tlanuaiy, 11*0; February— April, 45*9; May — July, 91*6; 
August — October, 74*0 ; mean for the year, 55*3, Daily measurements 
of the total chemical intensity of daylight at St. Petersburg, at 1 P.M., 
gave a similar relation between winter and summer ; the mean of the 
months November— Febniary, was 0‘03; and that of the months 
May — June, 0‘26.* 

Simultaneous measurements on three days in April, 1866, at Kew, 
near London, and at Para, gave a chemical intensity of radiation nearly 
twenty times greater at the latter station than at the former. If a 

* For information concerning the photometer used by Marchaiid, see M,Z , , XIV., 
1879, 258-250. 

*The Arago-Bavy actinometer used in Paris allows only the measurement of 
the solar rays of shorter wave-length than 3fi, the invisible portion of the 
spectrum through a large part of the infra-red being almost entirely excluded by 
the glass enclosure. This fact also appears in the value of the coefficient of 
absorption based upon the results obtained with this actinometer. This value 
was found to be 0*875, which is larger than Bouguer found it to be in the case 
•of light. See also J. Wiesner : ** Untersuchungen Uber das photochemische 
Klima von Wien, Cairo, und Buitenzorg (Java),” D. W,A,, LXIV., 1897, 78- 
166 [Bee. M.K, XIV., 1897 (24)-(27)]; **Beitr8ge zur Kenntniss des photo- 
ehemischen Klimas im arktischen Gebiete,” ibid,, LX VII., 1899, 643-676 [R$v, 
M,Z,, XVI., 1899, 525-526], and Untersuchungen fiber den Lichtgenuss der 
Pflanzen im arktischen Gebiete,” 8, W.A., CHX., 1900, 371-439. 
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comparison be made between August, at Kew, and April, at Para, the 
chemical activity of radiation at the latter place is still *3*3 times more 
intense than at the former. 

Direct measurementB of the chemical intensity of daylight and of 
sunlight, by Bunsen and Roscoe, make it possible to determine the 
dependence of these elements upon the sun’s altitude, and thus to 
compute these intensities for difiPerent latitudes, with a close approxi- 
mation to the actual conditions. The following figures give the 
computed relative chemical intensities of the radiation received 
directly from the sun and from the sky, upon a horizontal surface, 
during a whole day at the spring equinox. These figures emphasise 
very clearly the great advantage which equatorial climates enjoy in 
the matter of the intensity of direct solar radiation. These data 
may also bo taken as giving an approximate measure of the mean 
annual chemical intensity of radiation, as far as the middle latitudes, 
because the greater intensity in summer very nearly compensates for 
the lessoned intensity in winter; and the mean for the year thus 
comes back to the measure of the radiation at the equinox. 


CHKMICAL INTENSITIES OF SUNLKiHT AND OF SKYLIGHT. 


Place. 

1 

Latitude. 

Ghomlcal Intensity. 

Of Sunlight 1 Of Skylight. 

Total. 

Pole, .... 


0 

20 

20 

Melville Island, 

75 

12 

106 

118 

Reikiavik, 

64 

60 

150 

210 

St. Petersburg, 

60 

89 

164 

253 

Manchester, - 

5.3 

145 

182 

327 

Heidelberg, 

49 

182 

191 

373 

Naples, .... 

41 

266 

206 

472 

Cairo, .... 

30 

364 

217 

581 

Bombay, 

19 

438 

223 

661 

San Josd (Costa Rica), • 

10 

475 i 

226 

701 

Quito, .... 

0 

489 j 

227 

716 


It is also apparent from the foregoing table that the diffuse skylight 
exceeds direct solar radiation as far as the latitude of Heidelberg, 
and very considerably exceeds it in higher latitudes. At the equator, 
however, the intensity of the former is hardly over one-half of the 
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direct solar radiation. This emphasises very clearly the important 
part played by the atmosphere in regulating the distribution of the 
total radiation, by lessening the great differences in direct radiation 
at different latitudes. Heidelberg, for es^plo, would receive from the 
sun alone but about one-third, and St. Petersburg less than one-fifth, 
of the directly received and chemically active radiation at the equator. 
As the result of the dispersive power of the atmosphere, however, 
this ratio y increased to more than one-half, and more than one-third, 
respectively.^ 

Thermal, optical, and chemical climatic zones.— -Bunsen and lioscoe 
eall attention to the important fact that the photochemical, as well 
as the optical climatic belts differ essentially from the thermal 
climatic regions in that the actual distribution of the former must be 
governed by a much simpler law than that of the latter, ^be tempera- 
ture of the air, which is primarily due to insolation, is irregularly 
distributed over the earth’s surface by aerial and oceanic currents, 
because the heat produced at any place may be carried elsewhere by 
convectioiml currents, as also in the form of the latent heat of water 
vapour^ ^his, however, is not the case with the chemical activity of 
the sun’s rays, since this effect of solar radiation must remain escactly 
where the direct sun’s rays fall. The optical, chemical, and, we may 
add, the heating effects of direct radiation, as contrasted with air 
temperature, are limited in their distribution by parallels of latitude. 
There can then be no doubt that direct solar radiation is one of the most 
important climatic factors. For this reason, the study of the distri- 
bution of the total intensity of solar radiation is of much more con- 
seqaence in climatology than is generally supposed. We must therefore 
agree that the climatic zones which were adopted by the ancient 
geographers are of value, in so far as they represent the principle of 
classifying climatic districts according to latitude.^ 

^ K(l. Stelling: ** Photoohemische Beobachtungen der Intensitat des gesaminteii 
TageslichtoH in St. Petersburg,” RepeHtyriwn filr Meieorologie, VI., No. 6, and 
Z. /. M., XIV^,, ia7&, 41-48. See also J.M. Pernter : ** Resultate der bisherigen 
photochemischeu Messuugen des Sonnenlichtes,” Z,f. JIf., XIV., 1879, 401-426. 

‘The early studies of solar radiation, up to the year 1878, are admirably 
compiled and discussed by R. Radau : La Lumkre et lea ClinuUs, Le» 
RadiatUm chindqws du SoUU, Actinom^rie, These were all published in 1877 
by Gauthier Villars, in Paris. See also P. Houdaille : Mit^orologie agricoU. 
Le 8okU et VAgrkuUeur. Masson, Paris, 1893. The following may also be 
found of interest M. Andreseh : Influence de la Pression Barom4trique sur 
I’Action Ghimique de la Lumitre directs du Soleil,” Ann. Ohs, Biet, Mont Rtonc, 
IV., 1900, 1-17. 
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Selective absorption by the atmosphere, and its relation to tem- 
peratures on the earth’s suiftce.^ — If we would understand, and 
appreciate, the important part played by the atmosphere in the thermal 
economy of the earth, we must, in conclusion, consider at somewhat 
gi'eater length the relation of the earth’s atmosphere to solar radiation,, 
in the light of the most recent studies. As the result of a long series 
of very careful determinations of the absorption of the diflerent 
solar rays, Langley has found that the relative absorption decreases- 
from the blue end of the spectrum towards the red end. Hence the 
so-called “ chemical ” rays, and also the luminous rays, suffer a greater 
relative loss in their passage through the earth’s atmosphere than 
do the red and the shorter infra-red rays. Ijangley has thus shown 
that the view which was formerly very commonly held, that the 
atmosphere is, like glass, almost impassable by the totality of the infra- 
red rays, is an ciToneous one.^ The extreme infra-red rays beyond 6jui 
arc, however, almost totally absorbed as far as 8/a, and other extensive 
gaps exist. 

With increasing altitude of the sun, and hence a decreasing path 
through the atmosphere, the sunlight 1)ecomes much richer in blue, 
short-waved, more refrangible rays. The maximum intensity of 
radiation in the spectrum is between red and orange (wave-length 0*7 
microns) when the sun is low; in the middle of the yellow (A =0*6) 
when the sun is high ; and prolmbly between green and blue (A » 0*5) 
at the upper limit of the atmosphere. 

The theoretical studies of Lord Rayleigh have made clear the nature 
of this effect which the atmosphere has upon the radiant energy of the 
sun. Rayleigh has shown that solar radiation, made up, as it is, of many 
different waves, in passing through a turbid medium like our atmosphere^ 
undergoes diffuse reflection and scattering, and is thereby weakened in 
such a way that the short-wave rays are most^ and the long-wave rays 
are least affected by the process,^ This agrees with the fact discovered 
by Langley, above referred to, that there is a decreasing coefficient of 

^See S. P. Langley: ** Researches on Solar Heat and its Absorption by the 
Earth’s Atmosphere,” Proftmwai Papern of the Signal Sertfiee, No. XV., 
4to, Washington, D.C., 1884, pp. 242 ; C. G. Abbot : The Relation of the Sun- 
spot Cycle to Meteorology,” Monthly Weather Review^ XXX., 1802, 178-181. 

> According to Langley, the coefficients of transmission, when the sun is high, 
are 0*35 for rays at the violet end ; 0*88 for those in the middle of the yellow, 
and 0*95 for those at the red end of the spectrum. 

^ The amount of diffuse reflection is inversely proportional to the fourth power 
of the wave-length. 
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transmission from the rod towards the blue end of the spectrum. 
Abney was afterwards able to show by direct observation that the law 
deduced by Rayleigh, as to the diffuse reflection from fine particles 
suspended in a medium, suffices to explain the observed weakening of 
the transmitted sunlight. Very has further recently published an 
important paper on atmospheric radiation ^ in which radiation by the 
atmosphere, and by other gases, especially carbon dioxide and water 
vapour, as well as the absorption of radiation by these substances, are 
discussed. 

The incoming solar riuliation has suffered depletion by the absorbent action of 
various atmospheric constituents, as well as by a selective diffuse scattering of 
the shorter waves by the air molecules, and' by the fine suspended dust and water 
particles of the lower air. The absorption by carbon dioxide diminishes the solar 
radiation by about IJ, or at most 2 per cent. This loss is sensibly constant, at 
least for ordinary elevations above sea level, since the amount of the gas in the 
atmosphere, although small, is aluays more than sufficient to produce almost 
total repression of those special radiations which are the only ones capable of 
being cut off by this substance. 

The absorption exercised by aiiueoiis vapour varies both with the absolute and 
the relative humidity, and is very local in its action through a large part of the 
infra-red spectrum, producing a series of bands and groups of fine lines, which 
culminate between the wave-lengths of 5 and 8 microns. Abney and Festing * 
find that, over the fine telluric lines produced in the solar spectrum by water 
vapour, there arc superimposed other diffuse bands of great intensity, when the 
air is nearly saturated with moisture. Very'* attributes the diffuse bands to 
complex aqueous molecules which form in the air as saturation approaches, and 
which greatly increase the absorptive power of the nearly saturated vapour. 
If / is the tension of aejueous vapour in mm., and A, the fraction expressing 
relative humidity, W, the absorption of solar radiation by water vapour, is 
approximately given by the empirical formula:* 

Hf— _ 0'999... 

lot, "i4.iog(i+/A)i«- 

The band absorption {B) and the depletion by selective scattering from fine 
particles must be treated separately. Very finds it convenient to divide the 
latter into scattering by air molecules (transmission factor ff), and scattering 
by dust (transmission factor /)), so that if d and d* are the paths through the 

'F. W. Very; ** Atmospheric Radiation,” U,S, Dept, of Agriculture^ WeeUher 
BwnaUt Bulletin 0, 4to, Washington, D.C., 19(X), pp. 134. 

^ Abney and Festing : ** Atmospheric Absorption in the Infra-red of the Solar 
Spectrum,” Proc. ff. 8, London, XXXV., 1883, 80-84. 

** F. W. Very : '* Atmospheric Radiation,” pp. 100-103. 

*P. W. Very; “The Solar Constant,” (7.5. Weather Btirran, No. 254, 
1901. pp. 29. 
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aerial and the duet envelopes respectively, A, the solar constant, and I the 
observed solar radiation : 

The (inontity / given by the formula on p. 104 is not the true solar constant, since 
a large part of solar radiation disappears by band absorption in the upper air, 
and is lost to observation. The immediate effect of this high-level absorption is 
to raise the level of the altitudinal isotherms, which, in turn, reacts upon surface 
temperature, and prevents sudden excessive chilling of the surface by descending 
air currents, because the protective layer of warm, moist, and therefore highly 
absorbent air is thicker. 

The colour of the sky* — 'fhc light and heat, which are thus diffusely 
scattered, are by no means lost to the earth’s surface, for they illuminate 
the sky ; they give us the diffuse daylight, and make the whole firma- 
ment a source of light and of warmth. Since the blue rays undergo the 
greatest amount of scattering, therefore the blue of the sky is ex- 
plained, as is also the larger proportion of blue, chemically active, rays 
in the diffused light.^ 

Atmospheric absorption of terrestrial radiation. It was customary, 

up to the time of recent discoveries, to compare the effect of the 
atmosphere upon temperatures on the earth’s surface to that of the 
panes of glass in a hot-house. The glass is virtually transparent to 
the luminous rays from the sun ; but it is almost wholly impassalde by 
the invisible rays of long wave-length emitted from bodies which have 
been warmed by the sun within the hot-house. Thus the heat is as it 
were imprisoned within the glass. The rays of short wave-length 
which form the principal part of solar radiation wore admitted freely, 
but being converted within the hot-house into rays of long wave-length, 
they can no longer pass outward through the glass. This explana- 
tion was at first apparently overthrown by Langley,^ whose earlier 
investigations with a glass prism showed that the red and the infra-red 
rays are in general less absorbed by the atmosphere than the luminous 
rays of short wave-length. Later observations, made with I'ock-salt 
prisms, however, have disclosed extensive spectral regions of still 
greater wave-length, in which great lacunae, caused by the band 
absorptions due to water vapour and carbon dioxide, restore the 

^See a recent paper by N. E. Dorsey : **On the Color and Polarization of Blue 
Skylight,” JfonMy Weather Beview, XXVIIL, 1900, 382-389. A bibliography is 
appended to this article. 

*Annale Aetrephya. Obey. Bmit/ia, Inst., I., 1900, contains Langley’s recent 
work on the lower infra-red spectrum. See MwMy Weather Rev., XXX., 
1902, pp. 268-260. 
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analogy. It is therefore admissible to compare the atmospheric 
envelope of the earth with the glass windows of a hot-house. 

Beside the effect of the atmosphere upon the solar radiation passing 
through it, which has been discussed above under the term diffuse 
reflectim^ there is still another effect. The atmosphere wholly abswbs 
certain groups of rays, with the result that they appear in the 
spectrum as dark bands, comparable to the Fraunhofer lines of the 
sun’s atmosphere. There are certain broad, cold bands, especially in the 
infra-red portion of the spectrum, which prove that those missing waves 
have been entirely absorbed by the earth’s atmosphere, and that the 
atmosphere must therefore have become . warmed at the expense of 
these rays. As these broad, cold bands are found chiefly in the infra- 
red portion of the spectrum, the atmosphere does present some analogy 
with glass. From this point of view, therefore, the effect of the 
atmosphere upon temperatures at the earth’s surface, may perfectly 
well bo compared with the effect of the glass windows of the hot-house. 
Special rays of long wave-length, emanating from the earth’s surface 
which has been warmed by the luminous solar rays, are very largely 
absorbed and held back by the atmosphere. Thus heat is stored in 
the atmosphere, as it is behind the glass windows of a hot-house, 

The absorption of the invisible rays by the atmosphere has been 
shown by Angstrom and Paschen to bo due chiefly to the water vapour 
and carbon dioxide in the air. Oxygen and nitrogen show scarcely any 
such effect. Notwithstanding the small proportion of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere, its effect upon the heating of the air cannot be 
disregarded.^ 

' Lecher has stated that a stratum of CO 2 , one meter in thickness, absorbs 13 
per cent, of the radiation from the sun. In view of this absorption, Knut 
Angstrom was formerly inclined to assume a higher value for the solar constant 
than that given by Langley, placing it as high as 4 calories (Wiedemann’s 
Annalen, }6cXIX., 1890, 267, 294). Very has pointed out that Angstrdm’s 
method implies that 60 per cent, of the original solar radiation is included within 
the limits of the OO 2 bands, but actually only a small fraction is contained 
within these limits, whence the value of 4 calories for the solar constant is in- 
admissible on these gromids {Atmospheric RadkUion^ 105). Angstrom himself 
has since proved that Lecher’s observation was erroneous, and has withdrawn his 
higher estimate of the solar constant. See also 8. Arrhenius : ** Ueber den 
Einfluss des atmosphttrischen Kohlensauregehalts auf die Temperatur der 
ErdoberfUohe,’* Bih. till K. Sv. Vet-Ahad. Handl. R., Vol. XXII., 1, Stockholm, 
1896 ; Nils Ekholm : " On the Variations of the Climates of the Geological and 
Historical Past and their Causes,” Quart. Journ. Roy. Met. 80 c. , 1901, 1-62; 
Knut Angstrom : *' Intensitiit der Sonnenstrahlung in verschiedenen Hohen 
luush Untersuchungen auf Tenerifa, 1895 und 1896,” NtUurwiss. Rundschau, 
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Effect of water vaponr upon the absorption of radiation by tbe 
atmosphere. — The chief part in the absorption of radiation by the 
atmosphere is undoubtedly played by the water vapour in the atmos- 
phere. A much greater amount of heat can he stored at the earth’s 
surface in an atmosphere which contains much water vapour (and 
carlx)!! dioxide) than in a very dry atmosphere. As the amount of water 
vapour in the air decreases with altitude much more rapidly than the 
pressure, the influence of the atmosphere in absorbing and storing 
terrestrial radiation decreases rapidly with increase of altitude. The 
absorption of solar radiation, however, both by water vapour and by 
carbon dioxide, takes place chiefly in the upper air, because small amounts 
of these absorbents, when acting upon an undepleted solar radiation, 
are quite ofiective; but after the more absorbable rays have been taken 
out, the remaining ones pass compaiutively freely, even through layers 
of absorbing vapour of much greater density. The presence of water 
vapour is seen, by the active absorption it produces, to be eflective 
almost wholly in the infra-red portion of the spectrum, and hardly 
at all in the optical portion. The losses which solar radiation suffers, 
as regards its lighting and heating qualities, therefore do not vary 
at equal rates, as Langley has already shown. Thus it is seen that 
the heating eficcts of solar radiation decrease much more rapidly with 
increasing humidity of the atmosphere than the lighting effects. 

Searle has made some valuable suggestions in connection with the atmospheric 
economy of solar radiation.^ 

The atmosphere, in the first place, has the property of easily acquiring heat 
from the wanned surface of the earth, because the particles of air which are 
warmed below ascend and make way for colder particles. Thus heat is carried up 
into the upper strata by means of convectlonal currents. On the other hand, this 
heat is not so easily lost, even when the earth’s surface cools ; for then the cooling 
acts only upon the lowest strata of air by conduction. Hence the return of heat 
from the atmosphere to the earth is a comparatively slow and imperfect process. 
A check upon the process of accumulation of the stock of energy in the atmosphere 
is found in the results of the movement of the air as wind. When the winds have 
attained a certain degree of violence, they disturb the portions of the air which 
would otherwise remain stagnant over the colder parts of the ground, and the 

XV., 19(X), 649 ; Ueber die Bedeutung des Wasserdampfes und der Kohlens&ure 
bei der Absorption der ErdatmosphUre,” Amalen d, Physik^ 4te Folge, III., 1600, 
720-732 ( J/.K, XVIII., 1901, 470471) ; ** Ueber die Abhangigkeit der Absorption 
der Case besonders der Kohlensaure,” t&id., V., 1901, 103-173. See also: **Knut 
Angstribn on * Atmospheric Absorption,’” MaiMy Weather ffevistr, XXIX., 
June, 1901, 268. 

^ Arthur Searle : Proc. Amer» Acad, Arte and Sei.^ XVI. (new series), 1888-89, s 
26-29. 
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process of heating the atmosphere from beneath gradually ceases to retain 
sufiicient advantage over that of cooling it from beneath to permit a further 
accumulation of energy. The atmosphere thus acts os a chock upon extreme 
variations of heat and cold. When little heat is received, it will be better 
economised than when the supply of heat is excessive, although particular regions 
may have, in the former case, a very severe climate. There is, furthermore, 
another consideration. The warmed, ascending air cools by expansion, t.e., 
dynamically, but its potential temperature remains the same. When this air 
again descends, as, for example, in the atmospheric circulation which takes it to 
higher latitudes, or as a foehn, it is again warmed, and its former warmth is 
again available at the earth’s surface. The fact that this air, after its ascent, is 
at a much lower temperature, without at the same time sacrificing its potential 
temperature, protects it from any considerable loss of heat by radiation. Thus 
the gaseous, elastic envelope of the earth favours the collection of a certain store 
of heat in itself.^ 

^ See also G. A. Him : ** Introduction k TJ^tude m^ti^orologique et climaterique 
de PAlsace ; ” Extr. du Btdl, de la Soc. d'HisL not., dt Cclmar^ Colmar, 1870, 64» 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 

J)ETERMINATION OF THE INSOLATION FACTORS. 

If we express the declination of the sun by ^ the latitude by the length 
of the semi-diurnal arc by U the apparent semi-diameter of the sun by cf, 
and use C to denote a constant value, which must be determined at the 
starts we obtain the total daily insolation on any given day in the year and 
at any given latitude, by means of the formula,^ 

I. W^Cd\mi 8 sin <l>t+co6 8 cos sin t). 

The length of half the diurnal arc is computed by the well-known formula, 
cos ~ tang 8 tang 

By substituting this equation in equation I., we have the latter in n more 
•convenient form for purposes of computation, namely, 

II. If sin 8 sin - tan t). 

The expression t is the length of the diurnal arc for a radius of 1. For the 
spring equinox and for the equator ^8=0, <^=0, ^=2)’ becomes 

by means of which the constant C can be computed. Taking the value of 
^'=1000 (Meech=l), with rf=966"(on March 20), ^=0-00107. We may, 
however, assuming a given solar coiistant (^4), also compute this quantity of 
heat in calories. 

When the sun is on the equator, the day is 12 hours long, and the quantity 
of heat upon a surface always at right angles to the sun’s rays is 
124x00mxil=:720il. The insolation upon the horizontal surface of the 
earth is naturally less, in the same ratio as that between the diameter of 
the semicircle (since the diurnal arc is perpendicular to the horizon), and 

' 8ee Meech : '*On the Relative Intensity of the Heat and Light of the Sun,” 
Smithnonkm OorUributionato Knowkdge^ IX., 1857, 7-58; or Wiener: **Ueber die 
Starke der Bestrahlung der Erde durch die Sonne in versohiedenen Breiten und 
Jahreszeiten,” Z. /. Jf., XIV., 1879, 1 13-130. 
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the semicircle itself, 2r : rT^2 : v. The quantity of heat is therefore 
(2-r7r) X 720A =468’4/l. When the solar constant (J) for the mean distance 
of eaith from sun is substituted in this equation, and is, for example, 
following Langley, taken as 3, the quantity of heat at the equator on 
March 20 is 1376*2 x (966" : 961")*= 1386*7 Calories. Above, we have taken 
this amount as 1000, which corresponds to a solar constant of 2*16 calories. 
Our relative values should therefore be increased by about 39 per cent, 
ill order to give the amount in calories ; while the values given by Angot 
should be increased by 37*6 per cent Angot expressed the quantity of 
lieat when the earth is at an average distance from the sun, i.e., when 
(f=9ei", by 1000. 

Using units of heat obtained by the solar constant of Langley, equation 11.. 
becomes 

111. 11'= 1 386*7 {d : 965")^ sin 8 sin - tan t). 

If the sun were always on the equator, equation I. would give a simple law 
for the decrease of temperature with increase of latitude. For, if wc have 

8=0, / is everywhere = 2 , and the equation becomes 

ir=6V/»coa</». 

The heat would therefoi'e decrease with the cosine of the latitude. As a 
matter of fact, this law is approximately true for low latitudes. 

In the case of the quantity of heat at the pole during the time when the 
sun is above the liorisson and docs not set, we obtain from equation when 
90 ” and t—v, because half the diurnal arc then becomes 180°, 

ll'=6W*ir sin 8. 

As, in the case of the equator, when ^=0, and 

■S 

cos 8, 

the quantity of heat received simultaneously at the pole is to heat received' 
at the equator, as tt sin 8 : cos 8, or If at the pole= W at the equator x ir tan 8. 
The quantities of heat at pole and equator are equal when I =ir tan 8, or 
when 8=17° 14', i.s., on May 10 and August 3. During 86 days, therefore, 
the insolation at the pole is stronger than at the equator. When 8=23° 27', 
the maximum insolation at the pole = equator x 1*364. The insolation at the 
limit of the atmosphere at the pole is then 36 per cent, in excess of that at 
the equator at the same time. 

For a special place, such as Vienna (<^=48° 12'), for example, equation III., 
gives, for the solstices, 

1. December 21. 8= -23° 27', rf=978". 

^=4A6w=6r 16', 
or, in circular measure, 1*0690. 

tan ^=1*8228; heuce<-tan8= -0*7538, 
and 1F=3J9, 
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2. June 21. 6= +23“ 27', 4=946", «= 1 18* 45'. 

^-tan 8=3*8954, whence ir=1641. 

For a station in the southern hemisphere, in the latitude of Vienna, these 
values would be 298 on June 21, and 1647 on December 21. These ri-sults 
are obtained directly from the values above, by multiplying by (946 : 978)*^, 
and vke vena. 

If the sun were always at a mean distance from the earth, and over the 
equator, the quantity of heat which the equator would receive in the course 
of a year would be 

365*24 X 458*4 x = 167,416^1 . 

As the sun, however, moves away from the equator by the amount of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the annual quantity of heat which the equator 
receives is less in the ratio by which the circumference of an ellipse with a 
semi-major axis a, and an eccentricity equal to the sine of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, is smaller than the circumference of a circle with a radius a. 
The factor for 23“ 28' is therefore 0*95918 ; whence the annual quantity of 
lieat at the equator is : 160,682 x A ; or, if A =3, the annual radiation at the 
limit of the atmosphere should give 481,750 calories. 

As 365*24 X 0*9592 = 350*4, Angot places the quantity of heat at the equator 
as equal to 350*4 mean **heat days.” This number must be multiplied by 
458*4A, in order to give the quantities of heat in calories, while the values 
given ill our table, on p. 100, need to be multiplied by 439*7A only. 

The following table gives a few of the insolation factors computed by 
Angot for different latitudes and for various coefficients of transmission. 
This table makes no allowance for cloudiness, nor for the radiation extin- 
guished by band absorption. It therefore gives values which are always 
larger than those observed. In general, as has been noted in regard to the 
observations at Paris, the values computed by the aid of the insolation 
factors are about three times too large. In this table summer” means the 
period of the northern declination of the sun, and winter” the period of 
southern declination. The maxima and minima are the quantities of heat 
from radiation on the extreme days. The figures given for summer, winter, 
and the year are, however, heat days in the above sense, and hold for the 
aouthern hemisphere as well. 
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INSOLATION FACTORS AT DIFFERENT LATITUDES OF THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE, AND WITH DIFFERENT CO- 
EFFICIENTS OF ABSORPTION BY THE ATMOSPHERE 


(Aiter Anoot). 


Coefficient of 
TAnsmlBsion. 

1 

0*8 

0*7 

0*6 

1 

0*8 

0*7 

0-6 





Equator. 



40" 

N. 


Maximum, 


- 

1010 

737 

617 

506 

1115 

796 

660 

536 

Minimum, - 


■ 

888 

629 

517 

416 

360 

184 

124 

84 

Summer, - 


■ 

1751 

126*0 

104*6 

85*1 

185*2 

129-8 

106*6 

85*6 

Winter, 


■ 

175*1 

126*0 

104*6 

85*1 

91*6 

54*3 

40*6 

29*6 

Year, • - 



350*3 

261-9 

209*2 

170*2 

276*8 

184*1 

147*2 

1 15*2 





10** N. 



50" 

N. 


Maximum, 



1010 

734 

614 

m 

1112 

771 

633 

507 

Minimum, - 



825 

566 

459 

.S68 

198 

73 

41 

22 

Summer, • 



185*4 

134*3 

112*2 

91*8 

175*5 

118*5 

95*6 

75*2 

Winter, 



1(50*1 

113*0 

92*9 

74*7 

64*1 

32*7 

•22*9 

15*4 

Year, • • 



345*5 

247*3 

205*1 

166*5 

2:)9-6 

151*2 

118*5 

90*6 





•20" 

N. 



60" N. 


Maximum, 



1052 

763 

639 

523 

1101 

730 

585 

456 

Minimum, • 



681 

442 

349 

267 

56 

5 

1 

0 

Summer, • 



190*4 

137*7 

115*1 

94*1 

162*6 

103*6 

81*0 

61*8 

Winter, 



140*8 

95-9 

77*5 

61*0 

36*6 

14*6 

9*2 

5*6 

Year, - ■ 



331*2 

233*6 

192*6 

155*1 

199*2 

118*2 

90*2 

67*4 





;30" 

N. 



70" N. 


Maximum, 



1006 

794 

661 

541 

1137 

680 

525 

393 

Minimum, - 



524 

312 

236 

171 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Summer, • 



190*3 

136*4 

113*1 

92*0 

151*4 

86*2 

64*4 

46*5 

Winter, 



117*6 

75*9 

59*8 

45*6 

14*8 

4*4 

2*4 

1*2 

Year, - - 



307*9 

212*3 

172*9 

137*6 

166*2 

90*6 

66*8 

47*7 





SO’ N. 



90* N. 


Maximum, 

. 

- 

1192 

685 

497 

347 

1210 

691 

494 

335 

Year, 

- 

- 

150*2 

73*6 

50*5 

33*5 

145*4 

68*2 

45*0 

28*4 





SECTION II.— THE CHIEF VARIETIES OF CLIMATE 
AS MODIFIED BY THE SURFACE FEATURES 
OF THE EARTH— PHYSICAL CLIMATE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

PHYSICAL CLIMATE. 

Continental, marine and mountain climates. — Solar climate, as 
modified by the surface features of the earth, is usually called phyaka^^ 
or natural dimate. These surface features react upon the atmosphere, 
and thus interfere with the uniform arrangement of the climatic zones^ 
aTid with the simple demarkation by parallels of latitude which would 
exist in a purely solar climate. The chief causes of this interference 
with the regular solar climatic zones are (a) the irregular distribution of 
land and water upon the earth's surface, (i) the aerial and oceanic 
currents, which are thereby compelled to follow certain definite paths, 
and (c) the difference in altitude of the land above sea-level. These 
factors determine the two chief classes of climates found on the earth, . 
viz., L, Continental and marine climates ; and II., Mountain climates. 

'fhe fact that a parallel of latitude runs partly over land and partly 
over ivator brings about differences in climate between east and west 
which would not exist in the case of solar climate alone. In addition 
to the unequal warming and cooling of land and water, certain pre-" 
vailing currents are caused by the presence of the land, which 
themselves give rise to differences in climate along the same parallel 
of latitude. If the earth’s surface were uniform, the atmospheric 
and oceanic currents produced by the interchange of heat between 
equatorial and polar regions would not be limited to certain meridians. 
As a matter of fact, however, the presence of land and water surfaces, 
and especially their extension along the meridians, determine that 
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theso currents shall prevailingly follow definite paths. Hence it comes 
about that the transfer of heat from lower to higher latitudes proceeds 
chiefiy along some meridians, while the transfer of cold from higher 
to lower latitudes follows certain other meridians. 

Let us now examine more closely the diflerent influences of land and 
of water upon climate, as well as the influence of the land upon the 
direction of the prevailing currents in the atmosphere and in the 
oceans. 


I 



A. CONTINENTAL AND MARINE CLIMATES. 


CHAPTER VII. 

INFLUENCE OF fiAND AND WATER UPON THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF TEMPERATURE. 

Specific heat of land and of water. — Land and water differ in their 
behaviour regarding the gain and loss of heat by radiation, and these 
two processes are the chief factors upon which the air temperature at 
any place depends. The specific heat of water is higher than that of 
.any other substance upon the earth’s surface, and has been taken as the 
unit of specific heat. The specific heat of a land surface may be taken 
as about equal to 0*2, when equal weights of water and of dry soil are 
compared. When, however, equal volumes arc compared, and this is 
the case with which we have here to deal, the specific heat of the land 
is about 0'6 of that of water. This is equivalent to saying that when 
equal quantities of heat are received by equal areas of land and of 
w'ater, the resulting increase of temperature is almost twice as great on 
the land as on the water, even when, in the case of the water, no 
considerable share of the heat received is expended in the process of 
evaporation. 

Effect of evaporation upon the heating of water. — The increased 
evaporation which results from the heating of water lessens the 
increase in the temperature of the water to a marked degree. The 
greater portion of the heat developed from the radiation received by 
water is probably expended in the production of water vapour, and a 
small fraction only remains to be employed in raising the temperature 
of the water. 

Fitzgerald has made some observations on the daily warming of Lough Derg 
in clear, hot summer weather. The surface temperature rose during the morning 
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at the rate of almost 0*6° an hour. *'From a calculation of the amount of 
heat that enters the water, it seems that only about 1/50, or less, was used in 
heating it, the rest being probably spent in evaporation.” From the rate of 
decrease of temperature in the superficial layers, Fitzgerald calculated that the 
coefficient of absorption of heat per yard (0*9 mij^waa *71.^ 

TlM annual evaporation at the equator may, on the basis of trustworthy measure- 
ments, be assumed to be 2‘.3 m.^ Assuming a mean water temperature of 27*’* 
this requires an amount of heat equivalent to about 135,000 calories. As the 
maximum amount which the etjuator can receive, assuming the absorption 
to be that in a perfectly clear atmosphere, is barely 240,000 calories, it appears 
that nearly 0*6 of this amount is expended in evaiH>ration. On account of the 
cloudiness of the sky, the amount of available energy remaining to heat the water 
must be even considerably less. 

Diurnal and annual march of temperature in water and under- 
ground. — ^Water is thus seen to waim more slowly, and to a less degree, 
than land, because of its high specific heat, and especially because of the 
evaporation which accompanies its warming. Moreover, there is still 
another factor which is concerned in this process. The daily changes 
in temperature penetrate into the ground to a depth of about 1 meter 
only, while they reach depths of 10 to 20 meters in the water. Solar 
radiation penetrates the water, ^ and warms even the deeper strata 
directly. In the case of the land, however, the heat from the surface 
reach the lower stratfi only by conduction. Water is therefore 
heated to a greater depth than land, but is correspondingly less warmed 
on the surface. The annual variation in temperature is no longer per- 
ceptible at a depth of 20 meters in the ground, while it reaches a depth 

’ (I. F. Fitzgerald : **Oii the Temperature at Various Depths in Lough Derg 
after Sunny Weather,” Sci, Proc, Boy, JMib, Soc,, V., 1886-87, 169-170 [Af.Z,, 
XVIII., 1888 (22)]. 

‘^It is customary to overestimate the amount of evaporation in warm climates, 
for the reason that the measurements are, in most cases, not made under natural 
conditions. Some observations made at Adelaide, South Australia, which are 
trustworthy in this respect, show an evaporation of only 140 cm. a year, while 
the evaporation at Alice Springs, in the hot, dry interior of Australia, is given as 
only 258 cm., the rainfall in this district being but 29 cm. In July, 1876, Dieula- 
fait found the daily evaporation of ocean water, 15 km. from the coast, between 
11 and 12 mm. during a calm. In another place, during July and August, the 
amount was observed to be 8 to 13 mm, Dieulafait estimates the mean annual 
evaporation over the open sea, on the Mediterranean coast of France, at 2*2 m. 
Pechinet gives the annual evaporation in the Gamargue as 2*5 - 2*7 m. (”Evapora- 
tion de PEau de Mer dans le Sud de la France et en particulier dans le Delta 
da Rhdne,” Comptea Bendw, XCVL, 1883, 1787-1790). 

* The red and the infra-red rays are the most absorbed ; the luminous rays, less 
absorbed ; and the blue rays are the moat scattered. 
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of 100 to 200 metors in oceans and seas. The reason for this is found 
in the presence of ascending and descending currents in the water. 
The water which is cooled on the surface becomes heavier and sinks, 
while warmer water rises to take its place. In the case of oceans which 
contain a considerable amount of salt, the evaporation at the surface 
makes the surface water more saline and heavier. This water, with 
its higher temperature, therefore sinks to greater depths, and thus the 
lower strata can be warmed to the temperature of the surface. The 
movement of the water in waves, and the mixture of the different 
strata by the winds, also play a part. During the summer, a consider- 
able quantity of heat is thus stored in the larger bodies of water, and 
this heat is slowly given out again during the winter. The store of 
heat in the dry ground is veiy much smaller in comparison, and is 
quickly given out again in the autumn, or at any time of falling 
temperature. 

Suifkce temperatures of oceans and lakes. — The mean surface 
temperature of rivers, lakes and oceans is higher than that of the air 
over them. This is true to a marked degree of enclosed bodies of 
water in warm climates. On the basis of all available observations, 
Koppen did not find the mean annual temperature of the open oceans 
notably higher than the air temperature. In the case of the Atlantic 
Ocean, from latitude 10® S. to 20® N., the surface temperature was only 
0'2® above that of the air. The water of warm ocean currents was in 
general, for the moan of the year, about V warmer than the air. The 
air over cold currents, however, was hardly any warmer than the water.^ 

Schott finds a much greater excess of temperature in the water, a 
result probably due to the fact that he took his own observations veiy 
carefully with the Assmann aspiration psychrometer.^ According to 
Schott’s observations, the open oceans in the tropics are 0*8” warmer 
than the air over them, while the open extiurtropical oceans are 
actually 1*6” warmer. In mediterranean seas, this difference amounts 
to 2®, or more. The Lake of Geneva has a surface temperature 2*4* 
above that of the air over it. This difference is +4*8* in winter; 

’ Cf. W. Kdppen : ** Ueber dns Verh^tnisB der Temperatur des Wassers and der 
Loft an der Oberfliiche des Ozeanes,’* AnnaleH der Hpdrographie, XVIII., 189(\ 
445-454. 

^The result of a comparison of Schott’s observations with those made in the 
usual way, shows that air temperatures obtained by the ordinary method average 
about 0*6'* too high at sea in the tropics. ('* Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse einer 
Forschungsreise zur See, 1891 und 1892.” Petermann^a Mittheilungen, ErgSnzungs- 
heft 109, 1893.) 
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-0*3* in spring; +1*3* in summer; and +3’9* in autumn. It is 
thus clear that considerable bodies of water which do not freeze in 
winter are an important source of warmth for places in their vicinity 
during the colder months. It results further from the conditions of 
warming of water as compared with land that, in spring, with rising 
temperature, the water is colder than the land, and therefore has a 
cooling influence upon its surroundings. Tn the autumn, when the 
temperature of the air falls, the water is warmer than the air, and 
therefore has a warming effect upon its surroundings. 

Walter has compared the moan temperature of stiitions on the shore 
of Ijake Constance, and of other stations farther from, but in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake, the temperatures all being i*cduccd to the same 
altitude above sea-level (400 m.). The results show that the mean 
annual temperature on the shore of the lake is 8*6®, while away from the 
lake it is only 8*2®, or 0*4® lower. The shore is 0*8" warmer in 
January, and there is no difference in Mai'ch and April. From August 
to September, the lake shore is again warmer by 0*6® -0*7°. The 
differences in temperature between the spring and the fall months are 
as follows ; — 



Sept— May. 

Oct.— April, j 

1 Nov.— March. 

1 

Lake shore, - 

+i-r 

-o*r 

+0*9® 

Inland, - 

+0*6 

-0-7 

-I-0-4 

Excess on the Lake, 

+0-5 

+0*6 

j +0*5 


The autumn is found to be half a degree Avarmer on the lake 
shore.^ The Lake of Geneva has a similar effect upon places in its 
vicinity. Vevey and Montreux are 1® Avarmer than Bex in fall and 
winter.2 Petterson* has recently brought forAvaixl some striking 
evidence as to the effect of the temperature of the ocean surface 
upon the temperature of the air. He finds, among other things, that 
every square meter of the surface Avater of the North Sea gives oft‘ 
to the air above it 150,000 largo calories of heat from August to 

* Bine Studie tuiber die Tenipemtur- und Bieder/tehlag/tverhiiltnim im Bodemee- 
heehen, Freiburg i. Br., 1892. 

^Btthrer : ** Le Climat dn Canton de Vaud,” Archiv Sd, phys, et not,, Geneva, 
1896, 1., 372-376. 

^0. Petterson : ** Beziehungen zwischen hydrographiBchen und nieteorologischen 
Phenomenon,” M.Z,, XIII., 1896, 286-321. 
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November, and 540,000 calories from November to February. In the 
Baltic Sea, the corresponding values are 130,000 and 355,000 calories. 

The difference in the behaviour of land and water is well shown in a 
series of simultaneous observations of soil temperatures and of the 
temperature in a lake at Pawlowsk, near St. Petersburg, in Juno, 1882.^ 


Air Temperature, Mean, 

Surface. 



14-8“ 

0-01 in. 

0*20 m. 

Difference. 

Soil Temperature, Mean, 

19*5 

19*3“ 

15*8“ 

3*7® 

Water Temperature, Mean, - 

19*8 

19-7 

19*3 

0*5 

Soil Temperature, 1 p.m., 

28-7 

27*9 

1(5*1 

12‘(5 

Wate& Temperature, 1 p.m.. 

*22*5 

21 -8 

*20*7 

1*8 


The marked excess of wannth in the water is noticeable at even the 
slight depth of 2 dm. The extreme temperatures at the surface were 
as follows: Air, 3‘9® and 26'4’; soil, 5*4* and 44*8®; water, 13*5® and 
29-8*. This gives a range of 22*5® in the air ; 39*4® in the ground.; and 
16*3® ill the water. 

The diurnal and annual changes in the temperature of the ocean 
surfiace are small, and for this reason the oceans have an important 
influence in diminishing the diurual and annual ranges of temperature 
on coasts and on islands. The mean diunial variation of temperature 
over the open ocean within the tropics hardly reaches 1®, as was 
observed by Humboldt many years ago. The annual variation in 
temperature is also very small in low latitudes ; and the times at which 
the maximum and the minimum occur are considerably retarded. 
Thus, in the northern hemisphere, the minimum occurs in February, or 
even in March, while the maximum occurs in August and September. 
The Atlantic Ocean, in latitude 35® N. and longitude 0® - 50® W., has a 
temperature of 16*7® in February, and of 24*0® in August, the annual^ 
range being 7*3®. The annual range in the temperature of the ocean 
water has been made the subject of a special investigation by Schott, 
who has also charted the result of his observations.'^ He has estab- 
lished the interesting fact that, with the exception of the marginal 
portions, all the oceans have the smallest annual range of temperature 
in the equatorial regions, and that this range increases to the north 

^A.Woeikof: **KliinatologiBcheZeit-undStreltfragen.” 1888,205-211. 

*G. Schott: “Die jShrliche Temperatunchwankung dee Ozeanwaeeers,” Pet, 
MUL, XLI., 1895, 153-169. 
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and south as far as latitude IW to 40*, from which point it again 
decreases. The accompanying table contains some general mean 
temperatures for the oceans, and also presents a comparison with tho 
annual ranges of temperature on the continents (after Supan). 

ANNUAL RANGES OF TEMPERATURE OF OCEAN WATER AND 
OF THE AIR OVER THE LAND. 


Latitude, - 

j 

Equator. | l(f 


30" 

40" 

50" 

Oceans, 

2-3“ j 2-4° 

s-e" 

5-9- 

7*5" 

5-0" 

Continents, 

- i 3-3 

1 

7-2 

10-2 

L4-0 

(25-4*) 


The ranges are more extreme in the marginal portions of the oceans, 
especially in those cases where there are seasonal alternations of warm 
and cold currents, as in the neighbourhood of Newfoundland and off the 
coast of eastern Asia. Observations of the temperature of the surface 
water in tho Kattegat during the years 1880-1887, gave a mean of 1*6" 
in February, and 17*1" in July ; which shows a range of 15*5*. At a 
depth of 26 meters, the minimum, in March, was 3*8* ; the maximum, 
in October, was 11*9*. This gives a range of 8*1“, which is but little 
more than half as great as that on the surface, although the waters in 
the Kattegat must have been well mixed by the currents and tho winds. 
In the Adriatic Sea^ near l^esina, the following moan temperatures were 
obtained as the result of several years’ observations : — 


WATER AND AIR TEMPERATURES AT LESINA. 



1 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Tear. 

Range. 

Air, 

9*2" 

14*8" 

24*4" 

17*9" 

16*6" 

15*2" 

Water surface. 

13*5 

15*0 

22-0 

19*5 

17-5 

8*5 

Water at depth of 10 meters. 

13*9 

14*7 

20*3 

18*4 

16*8 

6*4 


The temperature at some depth below tho surface of lakes and 
oceans affects tho air temperature through tho action of convectional 
currents, and the mixture of the water by moans of winds and waves. 
These examples suffice to illustrate the conditions of diurnal and 
annual wanning of bodies of water, and the effect of these conditions in 
lessening the extremes of air temperature. 

Effect of cloudB upon tlie temperatuxe of oceans and continents. — 
The cooling of large bodies of water during the winter months is retarded 

^ North latitude only. 
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by the rise of the wanner strata from below, in consequence of the cool- 
ing of the surface water. There is, however, a second check which results 
from the difference in the conditions of the air over large surfaces of 
land and water ; a difference which is of great importance because of 
its effect upon the amount of heat received through insolation and also 
upon that lost by radiation. Both of those values are diminished, the 
latter probably more than the former. The control in question is 
especially effective in the higher latitudes. The following data give 
some idea of the effect of a clear sky, and of a cloudy sky, upon the 
temperature of the air. These results were obtained by Kaemtz for 
Dorpat^ and show, in degrees, how much the temperature at that station 
departs from the normal under different conditions of cloudiness. 


EFFECT OP CLOUDINESS UPON AIR TEMPERATURE AT DORPAT. 


Cloudiness 

! 

0 

1 

1 

2 


4 

(0-4) 

Winter, 

clear. 

-lo-s* 1 

i 

6*8® 

-81® 

1 

1 

1 0-5" 

overcast. 

+ 4-4“ 

Summer, 

+ 16 

+0-8 

-0-3 i 

- 1 ’2 ' 

2-7 

Year, .... 

- 3-7 1 

-1-9 

-10 1 

-o-a ' 

' +1-3 


At latitude bS"* N., a perfectly clear sky lowers the temperature more 
than 10” below the mean. When the sky is completely overcast, the 
temperature is 4*5” above the mean, because radiation is then almost 
completely checked. In summer, the effect is just the reverse, but it is 
also weaker. In the mean for the year, therefore, in the higher 
latitudes, the effect of the winter indiation predominates. Similar 
results have been obtained for other stations. In the case of Prague, 
Augustin found the winter temperature - on perfectly clear days, 
and on overcast days, -0*1”. The summer temperature at Prague, 
on clear days, is 21*0”, on overcast days, 16*1” ; the mean for the year 
being 8*1” for clear and 8*0” for overcast days. In the case of Vienna, 
Kostlivy finds the temperature of a clear January, - 4*1”, of an over- 
cast January, - 1*9”, a clear July, 21*7”, an overcast July, 17*6”, and 
an annual mean of 9*4”, clear; 7*6”, overcast. At Greenwich, the 
temperature on perfectly clear days in the winter is 3*0” below the 
mean, and normal on overcast days.^ In summer, it is 2*5” aliove 
the mean on clear days, and 1*6” below it on overcast days. The 
annual mean is 0*6” higher for clear days than, for overcast days, 
We may, therefore, conclude that a low percentage of cloudiness in 

> In Greenwich, overcast days are the normal condition in winter. 
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higher latitudes means a considerable reduction of the winter tempera- 
tures, and a slight increase in the temperatures of summer, the result 
being a reduction of the mean annual temperature. In low latitudes, a 
decrease in cloudiness produces a decided increase in the mean annual 
temperature, which corresponds to the effect in the summer of higher 
• latitudes. Furthermore, the sky over the oceans is more frequently 
cloudy, and the amount of cloudiness is also greater than it is over the* 
continents, over whose interiors, in the case of the hirger land masses, 
the cloudiness shows a marked decrease. Thus the various factors 
already referred to all combine to increase the contrasts of temperatuni 
between winter and summer over the lands, and to diminish them over 
the oceans. The resulting effect upon the mean annual temperature, 
which cannot easily be directly deduced for middle and higher latitudes, 
appears at a glance upon a chart of mean annual isotherms. These 
isotherms show a decrease in the mean annual temperature over the 
continental masses in higher latitudes, and an increase in this tempera- 
ture over the eontinental areas of lower latitudes. The transition from 
one condition to the other takes place at about latitude 40**, where 
land and water have the same mean annual temperature.^ 

Mean temperatures in continental and marine climates.-- The 
following table will serve to show more clearly the effect of 
the land upon the moan temperatures, and upon the annual range of 
temperature. 


MEAN TEMPERATURES ALONG LATITUDE 52" N. FROM 
WEST TO EAST.* 


station 

N. 

lAkt 

Longitude. 

Year. 

Jan. 

July. 

Difforeiice. 

Valentia, • 

51" 

54' 

10" 25' W. 

10*1" 

5-7° 

15-1" 

9-4" 

Oxford, 

51" 

46' 

1" 

16' W. 

9*4 

3-6 

16-2 

12-6 

Miinster, - 

51" 

58' 

r 

38' E. 

9-1 

1-3 

17*3 

16-0 

Posen, 

52" 

25' 

17" 

5'£. 

7-8 

- 2-7 

18-3 

-21-0 

Warsaw, • 

52" 

13' 

21" 

2'K. 

7-3 

- 4 -3 

18-7 

2:1*0 

Kursk, 

51" 

45' 

36" 

8'E. 

5-7 

- 9 -4 

19-8 

-29-2 

Orenburg, - 

51" 

46' 

55" 

r E. 

3-3 

- 15*3 

21-6 

36-9 

Barnaul and \ 
Semipalatinsk / 

51" 

52' 

80" 

30' £. 

1-7 

- 180 

21-8 

:i9-8 


^See the charts of the January, July, and mean annual iBothenns in 
Bartholomew’s PhynceU Atlan, Vol. III., Meteorology, Edinburgh, 1809; 

* All temperatures have been reduced to a mean altitude of 100 m. , and are 
therefore directly comparable. 
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Over a distance of 91” of longitude, namely from Yalentia to 
Barnaul, the mean annual temperature decreases 8*4”, and the January 
temperature decreases 23*7”. The July temperature, on the contrary, 
increases 6*7”, and the moan annual range increases 30*4”. In other 
words, the range is quadrupled in going inland. Kursk is situated 
about half-way between Yalentia and Bamaul-Semipalatinsk ; thus it is* 
seen that the changes are greater over the first half of the distance 
from Yalentia to Kursk, than over the section from Kursk to Barnaul- 
Semipalatinsk, in which region the climate is purely continental. 

A similar and more comprehensive summary, prepared by the 
author, showed that, between latitudes 47” and 52” north, on the 
continent of Europe, the temperature changes from west to east 
are as follows: In every 10® of longitude towards the east, there 
is a decrease of 3*1” in winter; an increase of 0*7” in summer, and 
a decreiisc of 1*3” in the mean annual temperature. 

The lowering of the temperature produced by the continent in 
winter is thus seen to be more than four times sis great in these 
latitudes as the raising of the temperature in summer. The net result 
must therefore be a reduction of the mean annual temperature. It 
may be assumed, a piari, thsit the warming effect will bo the domi- 
nant one in low latitudes, where there is no actual winter ; and the 
course of the isotherms confirms this conclusion. Nevertheless, a 
few illustrations of these conditions will not be out of place here. 
Taking first the case of eastern Australia, in latitude 31” 8., we find 
the folloAving: Port Macquarie (lat. 31*4”) on the coast, mean annual 
temperature, 17*6”; Murrui'undi and Goonoo (lat. 31*6”), 161 km. 
inland, 18*4”; Cowga (lat. 31*2”) 470 km. inland, 21*6".^ For India, 
latitude 20”-2r N., the conditions arc shown in the following table : — ' 


INFLUENCE OF DISTANCE FROM THE SEA COAST UPON 
TEMPERATURES IN INDIA. 


station. 

Latitude. 

! 

Longitude. 

Year. 

January. 

July. 

Dlfferenee. 

False Point, 

ao-3' N. 

86*8" E. 

26*7” 

20-9* 

30*1” 

9*2” 

Cuttack, 

20-6 N. 

85 *9 E. 

27*0 

21*3 

31*5 

10*2 ' 

Nagpur, 

211 N. 

79*2 E. 

1 27*6 

i 

21*5 

35*4* 

13*9 


Between latitudes 15” and 16® N. we have: Goa (15*4® N. ; 73*9* 
K.), on the west coast, with a mean annual temperature of 27*7®; 

^ All temperatares reduced to sea-level. * May. 
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Bellaiy (16'2® N. ; 76‘9* E.), in the interior, with 29*5®; and Masuli- 
patam (16’2* N. ; 81*2* E.), on the east coast, with 27’6®. 

North of latitude 30®, land areas distinctly tend to raise the 
temperature; but this effect is proportionally less marked than the 
tendency to lower the temperature which appears in higher latitudes. 

• Furthermore, it is not to be expected that the effect of the land 
ill raising the temperature should be at a maximum near the equator. 
^Vs a result of the uniformity of temperature throughout the year, 
and of the greater cloudiness and rainfall in the equatorial belt, 
higher mean temperatures are found north and south of the equator 
than on the equator itself. Indeed, when the land within the 
equatorial zone is covered with extensive forests, as is the case in 
the Amazon valley and in the Soudan, the mean temperature at a 
great distance inland is relatively low. It is lower, in fact, than 
over the oceans along the same parallels of latitude. The mean 
annual temperature is 25* -26® in South America, and is the same on 
the Congo, Equatorvillc, for example, having 24*3", which, when 
reduced to sea-lcvel, gives 25*9". It is a very noteworthy fact that, 
near the equator, water can be warmed at least as much as the 
forested continents. The cooling action of radiation and of evapora- 
tion from forests wet by heavy rains is gieater than that of the. 
waters of the oceans. The greatest excess of temperature on lands 
as compared with that on oceans is found in the neighbourhood of 
the tropics. 

Annual range of temperature in continental and marine climates. 

— A common feature of continental climates in all latitudes is their 
large range of temperature. Marine climates, on the other hand, 
are characterised by a small annual range. Stations which are freely 
exposed to the influence of winds from the ocean have an extras 
ordinary uniformity of temperature. On the island of Monach (lat. 
57* 32' N.), one of the westernmost outposts of Europe, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, the temperature of the coldest month is 5*2"; and of the 
warmest month, 13*1" ; which gives an annual range of 7*9®. Inver- 
ness, in the same latitude, on the eastern coast of Scotland, has 
a temperature of 3*2" in the coldest month; 14*2" in the warmest 
mouth; and a mean annual range of 11*0". Port Stanley, in the 
Falkland Islands (lat. 51" 41' S.), has a January mean of 9*8® ; a July 
mean of 2*5"; and a mean annual range of 7*3". On Kerguelen 
Island (lat. 49" S.), the difference between the temperature of winter 
and summer is but 5® ; and even the minimum temperatures of winter 
ore but little lower than those of summer. The greatest difference 
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on the same parallel of latitude (62* N.) is probably that between Thors- 
havcn, on the Faroe Islands, and Yakutsk, in Siberia. Thorshaven has 
a mean temperature of 3-0* in March, and 10*9* in July ; which gives 
a range of 7’9®. Yakutsk has a January mean of -42*8*; a July 
moan of 18-8*, with a range of 61-6*. In January, the difference 
in temperature between the Faroe Islands, in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and the continental station in easteni Siberia, is 46*2*. Some 
examples of annual ranges of temperature in North America and 
in the British Isles have been given on page 11. A continental 
climate is, therefore, with good reason, considered to be semx as 
regards its temperature conditions, while a marine climate is mild 
by contrast. The geographical distribution of the severe and the mild 
climates can be seen upon the charts of annual ranges of temperature. 
Supan has drawn a chart of this sort to show the differences in 
temperature between the extreme months ; and van Bebber has con- 
structed one showing the difference between the mean absolute annual 
extremes.^ In 1894, Connolly published a new chart of equal annual 
ranges of temperature, based on the “ Challenger ” isothermal charts.^ 

Annual march of temperature in continental and marine climates. 

-Continental climates differ from marine climates not only in the 
amount of their annual ranges of temperature, but also in having 
a different type of annual temperature curve. In continental climates, 
the maximum temperature comes about one month after the date 
of the sun’s maximum altitude, while the minimum temperature is 
similarly, though to a less marked degree, delayed after the sun’s 
lowest altitude. The only exception to this rule is that of the 
tropical monsoon climates, which have their highest temperature before 
the mins, and hence before the time at which the sun attains its 
maximum altitude. Examples of such conditions are furnished by 
India and Senegambia. In marine climates, on the other haiid, the 
delay in the time of maxima and minima is much greater. The 
lowest tempemture docs not occur until two, or even three, months 
after the greatest declination of the sun, t.s., in February or 
March. The highest temperature is likewise delayed, after the 
sun’s greatest altitude, although to a less degree, the warmest month 
being August. Thus the temperature rises, as a whole, more rapidly 
than it falls. The characteristics of the annual inarch of temperature 

1 Bartholomew’s new Phynical AUas^ HI., Meteorology, Plate 2, 

J. L. 8. Connolly : ** A New Chart of Equal Annual itanges of Temperature,” 
Aifter. Met, Jeur,^ X., 1893-94, 505-506. This chart is reproduced in Bar- 
tholomew’s Atlas of Meteorology, Plate 2. 
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in a marine climate are a cold spring and a warm autumn, April and 
May being colder than October and September. The conditions are 
reversed in continental climates, in which the temperature rises more 
rapidly, April being warmer than October, as a general rule, provided 
there is no snow on the ground. 

Oraphic and tabular illustrations of the annual march of temperature 
in continental and in marine climates are given in the table on page U2, 
and in Fig. 3. In a marine climate there is hardly any difference in the 
annual march of temperature at latitudes 35° and 60”. The only 
difference which does exist is that the spring is somewhat colder, and 
the autumn warmer, at latitude 35*. In a continental climate, on the 



Fio. H.— Annual March ok Tbmkkkaturr in Contjnrntal and Marinb Glimatish. 


other hand, there is a very gre^it difference in the amount of the annual 
range of temperature. At the same time, the spring is warmer, and 
the autumn relatively colder, at latitude 40* than at latitude 60*. 

Influence of continental and marine climates upon crops.— According 
to Schindler, continental and marine climates have different effects upon 
the size of the crops of cereals, and also upon the relative amounts of 
the most important elements of nutrition which these cereals contain. 
In a marine climate, wheat contains only 9-12 per cent, of protein ; and 
for this reason, the consumption of meat, leguminous plants, and other 
nitrogenous foods must be increased. In a continental climate, such as. 
that of southern Russia and Hungary, whore the time of growth is 
shorter, wheat is 4-8 per cent, richer in protein ; and the need of other 
nitrogenous food-stuffs is lessened. A hot, dry climate decreases the 
proportion of starch, and increases that of gluten. ^ 

^ Schindler : Der VTetzen in mnen Beziehungen zum Klima^ Berlin 1893. See al8(> 
Wollny: Forsch. a. d. Oeb, d. Agrikidturphynk, VIII., 1885, 313; XVII., 1894,. 
209. Reference will later be made to other relations of climate and vegetation. 
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ANNUAL MARCH OF TEMPERATURE IN A MARINE AND IN A 
CONTINENTAL CLIMATE.^ 

Departures of the Monthly Means from the Annual Mean. 





Marine dtmiite. 

Continental Climate. 









Marino 

Continental 








Climate. 

Climate. 




.36” 

60” 

40” 

60” 










Mean. 

Mean. 

January, 



-.3-4” 

-3"/' 

- 15.3” 

24*4” 

-3*3” 

- 19*8” 

February, 



-.3 5 

-.3*4 

-13*9 

-19*5 

^ 3 *4 

- 16*7 

March, • 



-.3*5 

-3*5 

- 5*(5 

- 10-0 

-3*6 

-7*8 

April, 



-2-2 

-1*6 

1*7 

0*7 

-1*9 

1*2 

May, 



-0*6 

0*3 

8-0 

10*7 

- 0*1 

9*4 

June, 



2*0 

.3*2 

12*2 

20*6 

2*6 

16*4 

July, 



4-2 

4*4 

U-2 

24*2 

4*3 

19*2 

August, - 



4-8 

4*7 

12-4 

20*0 

4*7 

16*2 

September, 



.3*9 

.3*2 

6-tt 

12*6 

3*6 

9*6 

October, - 



1-6 

0*7 

-0-8 

0*9 

1*2 

0-1 

November, 



-0-4 

-2*0 

-7-1 

-13*8 I 

-1*2 

-10*4 

December, 



-2*8 

-2*8 

- 12-2 

-22*3 

1 

-2*8 

- 17*3 

Year, - 



18*4 

7*6 

15-8 

-4-8 i 

13*0 

6*5 

Range, - 



8*3 j 

8*2 

2!)-r» 

48-n ! 

i 

8*2 

.39*0 


The influence of a snow surface on temperature is a subject whose 
great importance Woeikof first pointed out.- Viewing the matter 
from a climatic standpoint, wc may say that the winter cold of 
high latitudes changes oceans and lakes into land masses; for these 
bodies of water are then covered with a sheet of ice, which tem- 
porarily prevents the water surface from having any influence upon 
the temperature of the air. In a similar way, the winter snow covering 
over the continents alters the effect which the land has upon the 

' Marine Climate— I. Bermuda, Madeira, Azores ; four Btatione. Mean latitude, 
N., 33”'7 W. II. Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe Islands; five 
■stations ; fiO'^'ON., W. Continental Climate— I. Turkestan ; twelve stations 
between Merv and Nukus, Kisyl Arwat and Yarkand; 40” *0 N., 66” '5 E., 
altitude, 520 meters. II. Siberia ; nine stations between Tobolsk and Yakutsk, 
together with i (Eiiisseysk, Yakutsk). Mean latitude, 60” -.3 N. ; longitude, 
104”‘4 E., altitude, 200 m. 

* A. Woeikof : '* Der Einfluss einer Sehneedecke au£ Boden, Klima und Wetter,’* 
Penck’s Oeograph, Ahhandl,^ III., No. 3, Vienna, Hiilzel, 1880 [M.JST., VI., 1889, 
(65)— (68)]. Brttckner has recently discussed the influence of a snow cover upon 
the climate of the Alps. See Das Wettw, XVII., 1900, 193-208, 222-234. 
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temperature of the air. In the first place, the snow prevents the 
ground from having any control over the temperature of the air, and 
substitutes its own influenee for that of the ground. The influence of 
the snow cover during the season of frost is to increase the radiation, 
and at the same time to prevent the flow of heat from the ground by 
• conduction.^ For this reason, radiation from a snow surfiice inidtu' the 
clear sky of a continental winter considerably reduces the winter 
temperatures and increases the annual range of temperature. At the 
same time, the snow cover does protect the ground to a marked degree 
against the penetration of frost, and in this respect it is very beneficial. 
On the other hand, when the temperature begins to rise in the spring, 
a snow cover effectively retards the warming of the air, as do the frozen 
surfaces of oceans and lakes, for the reason that the hesit of tlie sun- 
shine and of the warmer air currents is almost wholly expended in 
melting the snow and ice. 

It is a mistake to suppose that snow cannot melt in the sun until the 
temperature of the air rises above the freezing ])oint, and that, as long 
as the temperature is below 0®, snow can l)o melted only by wanner air 
coming from regions where there is no snow on the ground.*-^ Snow is 
known to melt in the sun even when the air temperature is below freezing, 
and this fact is readily explained according to physical laws. In Spitz- 
bergen, in the middle of May, Ekholm found the mean temperature of the 
snow surface 1* higher than the maximum air temperature. In a snow 
layer 2 meters thick, the thermometer showed a rapid warming from 7* 
to 0**, although the mean air temperature during this time was - fi®, and 
the maximum, - l*r. The snow melted rapidly, although the air 
temperature did not rise to T - 2* above freezing until five days later.^ 

The increase of temperature in the spring is much retarded by the 
presence of snow, the retardation being greater the thicker the siioav 
cover. Hence it follows that the spring is colder than the autumn, April 
being colder tjian October; and the annual march of temperature 
approaches that in a marine climate. In eases where the winter precipi- 
tation in high latitudes is small, the temperature rises very rapidly o\ er 
the diy land in the spring, and the increase of temperature in the air 
more closely follows the sun. April is then warmer than Octoliei'. 
The differences in the annual march of temperature in continental 

^See L. ISatke ; ** Filnfjahrige Beoliachtungen der Temperatur der Schiieedcck 
inTombpol,” XVI., 1899, 97-106. 

^ A. Woeikof : Die Klimate der Erde^ I., 71-72. 

^ J. Hann : ** Die Ergebhisse der echwedischen intemationalen Polarexpedition, 
1882-83, aaf Spitzbergon,* Kap Thordsen,” M,Z„ XL, 1894, 41-58. 
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regions which have no snow cover, and in those which are deeply 
covered with snow, have been clearly pointed out by Woeikof.^ 

In Turkestan, Central Asia, and Mongolia, where there is little snow, 
October is colder than April, and November is colder than March. In 
the very same latitude, on the high plateau of Armenia, where there is 
a heavy snowfall, the conditions are reversed. For example, Erivan,' 
Kars, and Alexandropol, in latitude 40*5*' N., have an annual range of 
32* ; October is 2*6* warmer than April, and November is 2’9* warmer 
than March. On the other hand, Nukus, Taschkent^ and Kaschkar, in 
latitude 41*1* N., have an annual range of 31*5* ; October is 4-2* colder 
than April ; and November is 3*5* colder than March. In both regions 
the climate is continental, but the annual march of temperature differs 
very much in the two cases. In general, April is colder than October 
in middle and higher latitudes, because of the winter snow cover which 
is almost always present. In higher latitudes. May is also colder than 
September, even in a continental climate. 

The diurnal range of temperature in continental and marine 
climateB : the effect of water vapour. -The diurnal range of tempera- 
ture increases with increasing distance from the ocean, as does the 
iiniiual range. The greater and more rapid warming of the land 
surface, and the stronger insolation, increase the daily temperature 
maxima ; while on the other hand the clear sky and dry air at night 
favour rapid radiation and cooling of the earth’s surface, and produce low 
nocturnal minima. Thus there result a largo diurnal and a largo 
annual range.^ 

Tyndall, more than any one else, has maintained that with a larger quantity of 
water vapour in the atmosphere, radiation is checked, and this diminishes the 
diurnal and annual ranges of temperature in marine and in littoral climates. He 
has also tried to prove this by means of observations.’ Although Tyndall 
probably over-estimated this effect of the w'ater vapour, recent observations of the 
absorption of certain infra-red waves leave no doubt whatever of the fact that 
such an influence really exists. Strachey has obtained some notable results from 
certain observations made in Madras.* 

> A. Woeikof : ** Kontinentales und Ozeanisches Klima,” Jif.K, XI., 1894, 1-9. 

’ For examples from the United States see A. M*Adie: **Mean Temperatures 
and their Corrections in the United States,’* (/.S. Sitfnal Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1891, pp. III. and IV. 

’John Tyndall: ’’Note on Terrestrial Radiation,” Nature, XXVII., 1882-83, 
377-379 (K/. Jf., XVIII., 1883, 274-276). 

* **On the Action of Aqueous Vapour on Terrestrial Radiation,” PhUosoph. Mag,, 
London, XXXII., 4th Ser., 1866, 64-68. See also F. W. Veiy : ‘’Atmospheric 
Radiation,” U.8, Department oj Agriculture, Weather Bureau, Bulletin 0, 4to, 
Washington, D.C., 1900. 
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Observations made between March 4 and 25, under a perfectly clear sky, 
showed the following decrease of temperature by night, between 6.30 l*.m. and 
6.30 A.M. 


EFFECT OF VAPOUR PRESSURE UPON AIR TEMPERATURE 
AT MADRAS. 


Vapour Pressure, 

22*4 



11*0 mm. 

Change of Temperature, - 

3*7“ 

mm 


9*2“ 


The more water vapour the air contains, the more readily do light fogs form, 
although these may be invisible to the eye. It is therefore still uncertain 
whether the effect of the vapour pressure here shown is to be attributed altogether 
to the vapour contents of the air. Woeikof believes that the connection between 
radiation and relative humidity is much more clearly proved.^ Sutton has 
recently attempted to show the effect of the water vapour in the air upon 
nocturnal cooling by means of some observations at Kimberley, South Africa. 
For this purpose, ho selected the observations made on perfectly clear nights 
during an entire year. No relation between the dew-point at 8 p.m. and the 
amount of nocturnal cooling could be established ; but that there was a marked 
relation between the relative humidity and the nocturnal cooling is shown by the 
following figures : — 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY AND NOCTURNAL TEMPERATURES 
AT KIMBERLEY. 

Relativk Humidity at 8 p.m. (Percentages). 


! 

25-39 

1 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

1 70-80 and above. 

1 

Mean Difference of Temperature between 8 p.m. and the Minimum. 

10*3“ 

8*8“ 

7*6“ 1 

7*2“ 

6*0“ 

(42) 

(30) 

(37) 

(45) 

(18)* 


. In the light of these data, there can no longer be any doubt that an increasing 
amount of water vapour in the air diminishes the extremes of temperature.^ 

'"Terrestrial Radiation and Professor Tyndall’s Observations,” Nature, 
XXVII., 1882-83, 460-401 {Z.f. M., XVID., 1883, 275-276). 

*Nnmber of observations. 

*J. A. Sutton: "Aqueous Vapour and Temperature,” Symons' Met. Mag., 
XXX., 1885, 104-107. 

K 
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At Lisbon, on the coast of Portugal, the greatest mean diurnal range 
of temperature (August) is 6*6**, while at Madrid, at the centre of the 
peninsula, it is 14*5^ in July. On the island Lesina (43*2* N.), the 
maximum (July) is 4*9*; at Tiflis (40*7® N.), 10*3*, and at Nukus, on 
the Sea of Aral (42*5*’ N.), it reaches 16*4*. At Kurrachee, on the coast 
of the arid Sind (lat. 24* 47' N.), the greatest meati diurnal range of .. 
temperature is 14* in November,^ and at Deesa (lat. 24* 16' N.), on 
a dry, sandy plain in the interior, it is 18*7* in November.^ The 
mean diurnal range of temperature in August (10 years) is 6*1* at San 
Diego, Cal., and 15*3® at Yuma, Ariz. 

The diurnal range is greatest on deserts, and especially on dry 
plateaus. In Death Valley, California, the mean diurnal range of 
temperature in August, 1891, was 17*8*, and the greatest daily range 
in the same month was 23*3*. Bohlfs found the average difference in 
temperature between sunrise and 3 p.m. at Murzuk as high as 15*5® in 
winter. In the Kufra oasis, in latitude about 25* N., and at an 
altitude of 500 m. above sea-level, the mean difference for one 
month (August 15 — September 14) was 22*2*, and at Audjila (lat. 29® N.) 
it was 19*7* in May. Similar results were obtained by Nachtigal, 
during the summer, in the desert between Murzuk and Ruka, the 
average diurnal ranges being between 19* and 22*. The diurnal ranges 
of temperature are probably the greatest in the interior of South 
Africa and of Australia. According to Livingstone, the average diffei^ 
ence of temperature between sunrise and noon in the interior of Africa 
was 26*6* in June. The difference of temperature between sunrise and 
afternoon, in deserts, amounts in individual cases to 30*-40*, as the 
result of nocturnal radiation and of the general heating of the surface 
during the afternoon. The temperature of the sand reaches 70*-80*. 
Pechuel Loesche frequently observed surface temperatures as high as 80* 
on the Loango coast ; and once, in February, noted a temperature of 
84*6*. On December 25, 1878, at Bir Milrha, which is south of 
Tripoli, and 314 m. above sea-level, Bohlfs noted a thermometer reading, 
of - 0*5* in the morning, while in the aftenioon the temperature was 
37*2*, a difference of 37*7*. On the moniing of May 25, 1840, Perrier 
found the ground around his tent in the Algerian Sahara covered with 
frost) while at 2 p.m. the thermometer stood at 31*5* in the shade. In 
northwestern Australia, Mitchell obi^rved - 1 1*6* at sunrise on the morn- 
ing of June 2, and at 4 p.m. the reading was 19*4*. Livingstone and 
Wetzstein report) in the cases of South Africa and of Hauran, respec- 


^ The annual range is 9*4*. 


^The annual range is 14*8”. 
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tivciy, that the rocks which have been heated during the day occasionally 
cool so rapidly after sunset that they break into pieces with loud 
reports. Indeed, it seems probable that this rapid change of temperature 
is one of the agencies by means of which the rocks of the deserts are 
gradually disintegrated, notwithstanding the lack of rainfall, and are thus 
changed into fine material which may then be blown about by the winds.^ 

What a striking contrast there is between these great ranges and the 
temperature of the air over the open oceans ! An immense number of 
observations taken on board ship in the tropical Atlantic Ocean between 
the equator and latitude 10* N., gave a diurnal range of only 1*6*, and a 
monthly range of only 0*5®. The results of the “ Challenger ” Expedition 
show a daily range of temperature over the open ocean between the 
equator and latitude 40" of 1*3* to 1*7*, while th (5 water temperature 
varies only from 0*4* to 0*5*.^ 

The variability of the monthly means of temperature is greater in a 
coiitincntal than in a littoral or an insular climate. Hence a longer 
period of observation is necessary in the former than in the latter in 
order to give mean temperatures within the same degree of accuracy. 
The following table gives a few examples of this. The figures show 
the average departures of the mc^ins of single months from the general 
means of those months. 


VARIABILITY OF MONTHLY MEANS OF TEMPERATURE. 


i 

Siberia and Ural, 

1 

Maximum, Dec., .3”'! 

Minimum, July, r‘2 

Russia— Interior, 

3"-6 

„ May, r'4 

Europe— West, 

„ Jan., 2’ 3 

„ Sept, l‘-l 

England, .... 

1 

„ .. l°-5 



The annual means, derived from the average departures for the 
months, amount to 2*0* for the first two groups, and for the last 
two, 1*4* and 1*2*. The mean departures are also very considerable in 
the interior of North America. Thus in February, the mean departure 
is 2*6* ; in August^ 1*1", and for the year, 1*7". 

^ See J. Walter : Die DenvdtUum in der Wuele (Leipzig) ; and “ Ueber Ergebnisse 
einer ForschiingBreiBe auf der Sinaihalbinsel und in der Arabischen Wfiste,** Ver- 
handl. Berlin. Oeaell. Brdkunde, XV., 1888, 244-256. Walter believes that the daily 
range in temperature on the upper surface of dark rocks may be set as high as 
86” as a result of insolation by day and radiation by night. The extremes may 
reach 4P and 3% even in the shade. 

^A. Buchan : ''Challenger Reports,” Phyeke and Chfmieiry^ Vol. IL, Part V., 
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It may therefore be stated as a general rule that the temperatures in 
a littoral or an insular climate arc characterised by a greater uni- 
formity, i.e,, by smaller variations about the mean, than in a continental 
climate. This is due, in the first place, to the influence of neighbouring 
large bodies of water, whose temperature changes are slow and gradual, 
and do not exceed certain narrow limits. Secondly, there is the moist 
atmosphere, the effect of which is to minimise the influence of cooling 
agencies by causing a condensation of water vapour and thus, by 
means of the latent heat liberated, decidedly diminishing the amount 
of cooling which would otherwise take place. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 


INFLUENCE OF CONTINENTS UPON HUMIDITY, 
CLOUDIN>:SS AND PRECIPITATION. 

Decrease of humidity toward continental interiors.— The water 
vapour ill the atmosphere is chiefly supplied by the evaporation of 
the ocean waters. Hence the amount of water vapour in the air 
naturally decreases with increasing distance from its main source of 
supply, becoming less and less toward the continental interiors. The 
amount of water vapour in the air of the interior of the larger con- 
tinents, and ev(jn of deserts, is nevertheless greater than is commonly 
supposed. There arc, furthermore, secondary sources of supply of 
atmospheric humidity, namely, evaporation from moist soiV from 
rivers and lakes, and from vegetation, which must not be lost 
sight of. 

Absolute and relative humidity of continental interiors in summer. 

— The following figures give some idea of the vapour contents of the 
air in the central portion of our largest continent in summer. They 
are the July means of absolute humidity in the steppes and the 
deserts of southwestern Siberia and western Turkestan, the vapour 
pressures being expressed in millimeters — Orenburg, 11-6; Uralsk, 11*2; 
Kasalinsk, 10*7; Aralsk, 10*9; Barnaul, 11*1; Nukus, 13*1; Petro- 
Alexandrovsk, 9*4 ; in Turkestan, Tashkent, and Margelan. 11*0. Even 
Yarkand, in Eastern Turkestan, has 12*3 mm. of vapour pressure in 
duly. There is thus an average amount of water vapour equivalent to 
a pressure of 11 mm., whieh corresponds to the vapour contents of the 

^ The meaning of this statement should not be misunderstood. If it be assumed 
that the winds from the ocean deposit all their water vapour in the form of rain 
at a short distance from the coast, then this coastal strip will in its turn supply 
water vapour for the country farther inland. 
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air of Vienna, or even of Paris, in July, and is not much less than that 
in the same latitude on the west coast of Europe. 

According to observations made by Kohlfs, the vapour contents of 
the air in Ghadames, in July and August, were equal to a pressure of 
9*8 and 11*9 mm., and in the oasis of Kauar, in the heart of the Sahara 
(lat. 18**8 N.), the absolute humidity in May was 13*0 mm. In the 
Lybian Desert, at the oasis of Kufra (lat. 24**5 N.), the moan vapour 
pressure in the second half of August was 8*3 mm., and during the 
first half of September, 10*1 mm. This is the same as the average 
absolute humidity of the air in Vienna in May and Juno. Even in 
the most extreme cases, the vapour pressure was always at least 
5 — 6 mm. Lichtenborg was therefore not very far from the truth 
when he said: “If we could produce cold as easily as we can light 
a fire, we could readily obtain water from the atmosphere, oven 
in the desert.” According to observations made by Rohlfs, the air 
at the Kufra oasis in August would have to be cooled 21*5* on 
the average, or from 30*0* to 8*5*, in order to bring about a 
condensation of the water vapour in it. At 3 p.m. on August 14, the 
dew-point was actually 39* below the air temperature, which was 
38*9^. Although the absolute atmospheric humidity in the continental 
interiors during the heat of summer is by no means inconsiderable, 
the air is nevertheless far from being saturated. The relative 
humidity is very low, and the evaporating power of the climate is 
very great. 

In regions of summer rains, the relative humidity oven far inland is 
as high as on the coasts. Woeikof cites the following example. At 
Dorpat, the summer mean absolute and mean relative humidity are 10 
mm. and 73 per cent., respectively; and at Yeniseisk, in Central 
Siberia, 9*0 mm. and 70 per cent. In July, the vapour pressure at 
Dorpat is 10*9 mm., and at Yeniseisk, 10*0 mm. The relative 
humidities are 73 per cent, and 69 per cent. The mean relative 
humidity for the stations in southwestern Siberia (excepting Barnaul) 
and in western Turkestan, named in the first paragraph of this 
section, is 45-60 per cent, in July, while it hardly falls below 
75 per cent, on the western coast of Europe at the same time. 
During the driest months, the percentages are still lower. At Nukus, 
the relative humidity in June is 46 per cent., and for 2 P.M. it 
is only 19 per cent. Petro-Alexandrovsk, a degree and a half of longi- 
tude to the east of Nukus, in the desert^ has 34 per cent, in June ; 
Aralsk and Kasalinsk have 46 per cent, in July. The dryness is still 
more excessive on the steppes and deserts of lower latitudes. Thus 
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Qhadames has 27 per cent, in July, and 33 per cent, in August; the 
oasis of Kauar has 28 per cent, in June ; the oasis of Kufra, 27 per cent, 
in August; 33 per cent, in September; and 17 per cent, for the 3 p.m. 
August mean. In the Punjab and northwcst^erii provinces of India, the 
mean relative humidity in May is 31 per cent, at Ijahore, 36 per cent, 
at Agra, and it is 30 per cent, at Ihansi in April. The lowest mean 
annual, relative humidities in the United States are those for the 
Weather Bureau stations in the dry southwest. Yuma, Arizona, has a 
mean annual relative humidity of 42*9 per cent., with a mean monthly 
minimum of 34*7 per cent, in June. Santa Fci, Now Mexico, has a 
mean annual of 44*8 per cent., with a mean monthly minimum of 28*7 
per cent, in June. Pueblo, Colorado, has a mean annual of 46*2 per 
cent., with a mean monthly minimum of 37*6 per cent, in April. 
Death Valley, Galifoniia, was found to have a mean relative humidity 
of 23 per cent, during five months (May-September) of the year 1891, 
when a temporary meteorological station was maintained there by the 
United States Weather Bureau. 

Absolute and relative humidity of continental interiors in winter.— 

The atmosphere is very dry, absolutely^ over the continents of middle and 
higher latitudes in winter, on account of the severe cold which then 
prevails, but it is relatively very moist and near saturation. Under 
these conditions, the rehitive humidity does not decrease inland, but it 
actually increases. The January mean for the stations in southwestern 
Siberia and western Turkestan is 1*7 mm. for vapour pressure, and 86 per 
cent, for relative humidity. Yarkand has means of 1*3 mm. and 58 
per cent. In low latitudes, where the temperatures are high, the air is 
relatively dry in the interior, oven in winter. Thus Rohifs’ observations 
showed a winter mean, at Murzuk (lat. 25” 54' N.), of 4*6 mm. for vapour 
pressure, and 47 per cent, for relative humidity. 

Evaporation. — A number of measurements of evaporation in the 
Russian Empire are available, which, in view of the similar exposure of 
similar apparatus at all the stations, furnish fairly comparable relative 
values of this climatic element. For this reason, some of the most 
important results of those observations are given herc.^ 

^E. Stelling: "Ueber den jahrlichen Gang der Verdunstung in Rnssland,” 
BtperL /. MeLt VII., No. 6, 1880, and 0. Britzke, on the same subject, t6id., 
XVII., No. 10, 1894. Rainfall and etraporation relate to the same yean. The 
amounts of evaporation are comparable with one another, but do not represent the 
evaporation from a fuse water surface in the sun, nor the evaporation from the 
ground. The latter naturally depends chiefly upon the amount of moisture in the 
ground. 
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EVAPORATION AND RAINFALL IN RUSSIA. 


station. 

North 

Latitude. 

Eaat Long. 

Rainffai 

(cm.) 

Evaporation 

(cm.) 

St. Petersburg, 


59“-9 

30“-3 

47 

32 

Moscow, 




64 

42 

Kiev, 


Wf-s 

30“-6 

63 

48 

Kishinev, 


47*-0 

28*-8 

47 

66 

Lagan, - 


48*-6 

89*-3 

37 

74 

Astrakhan, - 


46*-4 

43“0 

16 

74 

Kasalinsk, 


45“-8 

62“-l 

10 

106 

Nukus, ■ 


4ir-5 

69“-6 

■ 7 

193 

Petro- Alexandrovsk , 


4r-5 

61*1 

6 

232 

Saltan Bend, - 



62“-4 

18 

276 

Tashkent, 


4r-3 

69*3 

33 

134 

Peking, - 


.39“-9 

116*-5 

62 

91 

Katherinburg, 


1 

60*-6 

36 

46 

Barnaul, 


6.3*-3 

8.3*-8 

26 

67 

Akmolinsk, • 


6r-2 

71“-4 

23 

104 


These data clearly show the decrease in the rainfall toward the 
interior and also from north to south, while the amount of the evapora- 
tion increases very rapidly in these directions. 

Cloudiness. — The greater relative dryness of the continental interiors 
naturally involves also a smaller amount of cloudiness, especially in 
summer. While the mean cloudiness in northwestern Europe is 68 
per cent., this amount decreases southeastward toward the interior. 
In Russia, the maximum cloudiness (70-75 per cent.) is in the north- 
east. From there the cloudiness decreases southward, toward the 
Black Sea, to 50-60 per cent on the southern coast of the Crimea. 
Further southeast there is a still greater decrease, for on the Sea of 
Aral the amount is 40 per cent, and in western Turkestan it decreases 
to 35 per cent The cloudiness is 70 per cent on the White Sea in 
summer; in central Russia and western Siberia- it is 50 per cent ; on 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral it is 35 per cent, and 20 per cent ; 
and farther south, in western Turkestan, it is 10 per cent. The 
number of clear days during the year, which is but 20 on the peninsula 
of Kola and on the White Sea, rises to between 160 and 180 on the 
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steppos of western Turkestan.^ In the United States, the maximum 
cloudiness is found on the extreme northwestern Pacific coast (65 per 
cent.). Over the Ijake region, there is a considerable district with a 
mean annual cloudiness of 60 per cent. The greater part of the middle 
and south Atlantic coast has a percentage of 50, and the average 
* cloudiness over most of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys is between 
45 per cent, and 50 per cent. In southern Nevada, southeastern New 
Mexico, most of Arizona, and the southern and eastern sections of 
California, except on the immediate sea coast, the mean annual cloudi- 
ness is 30 per cent.^ 

The least cloudiness for the world as a whole is probably to be 
found in northern Africa, Arabia, the desert regions of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and perhaps also in the interior of Australia. Cairo 
has a mean cloudiness of 19 per cent. The chart of mean annual 
cloudiness ^ shows that in Europe the decrease in the mean cloudiness 
is mainly in the direction from north to south. 

Precipitation. — The amount and frequency of precipitation as a rule 
decrease inland, but this decrease is so irregular, and depends so 
much upon the topography; upon the position of the mountain 
ranges with respect to the rain-boaring winds, etc., that no general 
illustrations of this rule can he given. The distribution of the rain- 
fall over the continents is therefore best left for consideration in the 
study of the climatology of special districts. 

^A. Schonrock: *'Die Bewolkung dea RuBsischen Reiches,” Mem, Acad, Imp, 
Sci, dt 8t, Peterebofiryf VIII. Scr., CL Phyft,-MtUh,, L, No. 9, 1895. [M,Z, 
XII., 1895, (89) -(92)]. 

^ See map of Average Cloudiness in the United States in Report of the Chief of 
the WeaHwr Bureau, 1896-97, Part VI., Chart XX., 4to, Washington, D.C., 1898. 

*Sce Bartholomew’s new AUae of Meteorology, Plate 18. 



CHAPTER IX. 

INFLUENCE OF CONTINENTS UPON WINDS. 

Land and sea breezes. — The influence which land areas have upon 
the general circulation of the atmosphere, or, in other words, upon the 
prevailing winds, is of the greatest climatic importance. This influence 
is due, as has already been seen, to the varying differences of tempera* 
ture between land and water, from day to night, and especially from 
summer to winter. The distribution of temperature, humidity, cloudi* 
ness, and rainfall are all dependent upon the prevailing winds. We 
shall first consider a local phenomenon which results from these 
differences of temperature, and which is limited to the sea-coasts. 

Of the periodic atmospheric movements which arc produced by the 
contrast in temperature between land and water, land and sea breezes 
were the first to become known. With the change from day to night, 
the relative temperature conditions of land and water are reversed, and 
this reversal is followed by a corresponding change of winds. In low 
latitudes, where there is no real winter, these periodic winds blow 
throughout the year. In higher latitudes, they occur almost exclusively 
in the warmer months. When the sea breeze first begins to blow, its 
course is in general at right angles to the coast, but as the air is later 
drawn in from a greater distance off-shore, it comes under the influence 
of the deflective force of the earth’s rotation, and is turned to the right 
in the northern hemisphere. Thus, if the sea breeze blows from the 
east at the starts it gradually turns toward the south during the day, 
and the land breeze which begins in the west turns to the north during 
the night. The origin of land and sea breezes was from the earliest 
times attributed to the unequal warming and cooling of land and 
water,, but the physical explanation of these winds was not given until 
within recent years. The accuracy of the explanation has only lately 
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been established by a study of the difTerence in the variations of 
pressure on the coast and inland. 

The phenomena of land and sea breezesi and of their changes, should 
' bo clearly in mind at the outset. “ The inhabitants of the sca-shore in 
tropical countries,” says Maury,i “ wait every morning with impatience 
•the coming of the sea breeze. It usually sets in about ten o’clock. 
Then the sultry heat of the oppressive morning is dissipated, and 
there is a delightful freshness in the air which seems to give new life 
to all for their daily lal)ours. About sunset there is again another 
calm. The sea breeze is now done and in a short time the land breeze 
sots in. This alternation of the land and sea breeze — a wind from the 
sea by day and from the land by night — is so regular in tropical 
countries that it is looked for by the people with as much confidence 
as the rising and setting of the sun.” The sea breeze is refreshing and 
health-giving, not only by reason of its relatively low temperature, but 
also because it brings in pure air from the ocean and dispels the 
miasmas which so frequently make low, tropical coasts below high 
tide level extremely unwholesome. In these regions, one of the most 
essential requisites of a wholesome location and of a wholesome climate 
is the free access of the sea breeze. The land breeze, on the other 
hand, is often distinctly unwholesome, especially on the tropical west 
coast of Africa ; and it may give rise to iictual epidemics if it blows 
for an unusually long period. This is especially the case where 
stagnant bodies of water, within reach of high tide, and surrounded 
by luxuriant vegetation, stretch inland from the coast. 

When the sea breeze has the same direction as the prevailing 
winds, it often increases in the afternoon to the velocity of a gale, 
while the land breeze is hardly noticeable. ‘‘In the summer of 
the southern hemisphere,” says Maury, “ the sea breeze at Valparaiso is 
more powerfully developed than at any other place to which my 
services afloat have led me.^ Hero regularly in the afternoon, at 
this season, the sea breeze blows furiously; pebbles are tom up 

* Tht Physktd Qeoyraphyof ih% 15th ed., London, 1874, Chap. VI., pp. 133- 
145. 

*The cause of this unusual development probably lies in the combination of 
three droumstanoes, namely, the abnormally low temperature of the ocean 
waters; the excessive heating of the dry, barren land under the strong insola- 
tion of the southern summer; and a prevailing wind from the southwest 
which very nearly coincides with the direction of the sea breeze. Similar con- 
ditions, attended by consequences, are noted on the southwestern 

coast of Africa, and on the coast of California. 
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from the walks and whirled about the streets ; people seek shelter ; the 
Almendral is deserted, business interrupted, and all communication 
from the shipping to the shore is cut off. Suddenly the winds and 
the sea, as if they had again heard the voice of rebuke, are hushed ‘ 
and there is a calm. The lull that follows is delightful. The sky 
is without a cloud ; the atmosphere is transparency itself ; the Andes* 
seem to draw near ; the climate, always mild and soft, becomes now 
doubly sweet by the contrast. The evening invites abroad, and 
the population sally forth — the ladies in ball costume, for now there is 
not wind enough to disarrange the lightest curl. In the southern 
summer, this change takes place day after day with the utmost 
regularity, and yet the calm always seems to surprise, and to come 
before one has time to realise that the furious sea-wind could so 
soon be hushed.” ^ 

Height of the sea breeze. — No general statements can bo made 
as to the height of the sea breeze, or as to its disUince of penetra- 
tion inland, for these features primarily depend upon local con- 
ditions. At Coney Island, which is near New York City, and is 
therefore a long distance outside of the tropics, some observations as to 
the height of the sea breeze in summer (August) were recently made 
by means of a captive balloon. The sea breeze extended above 
this low island to a height of about 150 meters, and the upper 
current, from the opposite direction, was encountered at about 200 
meters. Balloon ascensions have frequently shown that the air blows 
seaward above the sea breeze, for the balloons have been driven 
out to sea by this upper, off-shore wind. By causing the balloon 
to descend into the lower current^ it could again be brought back 
to the land. By means of this method of observation, the height of 
the s^ breeze at Toulon, in the middle of October, 1893, was found to 
be about 400 meters, while a distinct off-shore cun'cnt was found at 
600 meters. 

On the coast of southern Califoniia, the sea breeze blows throughout the 
greater part of the year. It is weak in winter and strong in summer. During 
the latter season, it is a dry wind even on the ooast.^ The height of this sea 
breeze may be assumed to be about 2} kilometers, as determined by the smoke 

^ M. F. Maury, loc, cU. Note also in this same book the graphic description 
given by Lieutenant Jansen of the weather conditions which accompany the 
changes of land and sea breezes on the coast of Java. 

^The cause is undoubtedly to be found in the fact that the ocean near the 
coast is very cool, while on the other hand the land is very much warmed. The 
air which comes off the ocean must therefore seem relatively dry over the land. 
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of the brush fires upon the mountains. The movement of this smoke is toward 
the east at first ; at a greater height, this drift becomes progressively less and 
less marked, until, at an altitude of about 2500 meters above the sea, thcre- 
U a calm. The smoko which continues to rise above this level turns to the 
west. This observation can, however, be maile only by climbing up on a 
mountain. On the summit of Old Gray Back, the wind may be felt moving west- 
•ward, while 1800 meters lower the sea breeze is blowing in the canyons.^ This sea 
breeze upon the coast of southern California is, however, a wind which partakes 
rather of the character of a monsoon, because it is an effect of the prevailingly 
higher temperature in the interior of California as compared with the ocean. 

The off-shore beginning of the sea breeze was noted as long ago 
as the days of Dampier. Ho called attention to the fact that 
the sea breeze begins out at sea, and gradually extends to the shore,, 
while, on the contrary, the land breeze begins at the shore and 
forces its way out to sea. The observer on the shore detects 
the approach of the sea breeze out at sea by the rippling of the 
surface, and by the deep blue colour which the water assumes, while 
near shore the water is still as smooth and shining as glass. In 
about half an hour, the sea breeze reaches the land, and increases 
in velocity till afternoon. The land breeze first reveals its presence 
out at sea by the odour of plants and flowers, which suddenly fills the 
air before the breeze itself is noticeable. 

An increase of the sea bieeze with a flood tide, when the flood 
tide and sea breeze occur simultaneously, has frequently been observed. 
Kriimmel is probably right in explaining this fact as due to the 
raising of the atmospheric strata by the tide, and the resulting 
increase in the pressure gradient toward the land.^ 

The sea breeze in New England. — The most exhaustive study of 
the sea breeze in any special area was that undertaken by the New 
England Meteorological Society during the summer of 1887, when a 
series of systematic observations was carried out at 130 stations on 
the coast of Massachusetts.'"’ 

In this region, as elsewhere, the sea breeze begins first over the opeii 
ocean and gradually works in tow'ard the coast, which it reaches at 

*T. S. Van Dyke: Southern Cofi/erata, New York, 1886. 

^ Qtophysihalkcht Beobachtmgeii der Plankton^Expeditim, Leipzig, 1893, 44- 
60. l^mpier’s classical description of land and sea breezes is reprinted in 
ilmer. Mtt. Jour., IV., 18S7-88, 59-61. 

W. M. Davis, L. G. Schultz, and B. De C. Ward : ** An Investigation of the 
Sea Breeze,” Annalu qf the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, Vol. 
XXI., Part II., Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1890. also W. C. Appleton : 
'*The Sea Breeze at Gohasset, Mass;” Amer. Met. Joum., IX., 1892-93,, 
134-138. 
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eight o’clock on veiy wann, quiet mornings ; but the hour is more often 
nine or ten o’clock, and not infrequently the arrival is delayed until 
noon. The sea breeze advances inland from the shore-line at a rate of 
from 5 to 13 km. an hour at first, but the rate afterwards becomes 
slower, when the breeze approaches its greatest penetration of 16 to 
30 km. late in the afternoon. On sea breeze days, the average velocity » 
of the wind is 23 km. an hour at 3 P.M., at Boston, the only coast 
^ station with an anemometer. This is much faster than its rate of 
penetration inland, and an ascent of the breeze at its inland margin 
must therefore be inferred. The development of the afternoon 
thunderstorms which accompany sea breezes on many coasts is prob- 
ably connected with this fact. 

In the summer of 1887, the sea breeze took possession of a narrow 
strip of the eastern coast of Massachusetts on thirty days, and, judging 
by the weather of that season, this number may fall somewhat below 
the normal for the same period in other years. The occurrence of the 
breeze depends on the general weather of the region ; it appears most 
distinctly on warm, clear, quiet days ; and is absent on cool, cloudy 
and rainy days, and on days with strong winds of any direction. It 
produces a distinct and agreeable depression of temperature on the 
coasts but this effect soon weakens and disappears inland. Although 
the thermometer records fail to indicate the' full measure of the 
breeze’s inland advance, observers away from the coast are frequently 
able to distinguish the sea breeze by its freshness and its faint scent 
of the sea, which give it a character c|uite apart from that of the land 
winds. 

The records kept at Manchester, Massachusetts, a station which is 
near the water’s edge and very accessible to the unwarmed sea breeze, 
show a mean diurnal range on sea-breeze days of 6*9”, while in central 
Massachusetts the same is 14*2°. A thermograph record from Man- 
chester gives clear indications of the effect of the sea breeze in the 
truncation of the diurnal temperature curve, two maxima being often 
apparent, one before and one after the sea breeze. The same feature 
appears, although with less distinctness, in the thermograph records 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 6 or 8 km. from the shore. 

The sea breeze on the coast of Senegambia, at Joal, during the 
dry winter season, has been described by Bigourdan, who carried on 
an int;eresting series of observations there.^ 

^ CcmjfUs RendiUt CXVIIL, 1804, 1201-1204. '*R^um4 des ObservationB 
m^ttorologiques faites k Joal (S^negid) par la Mission chargee par le Burean 
4les Longitudes d’observer I’Eclipse totale de Soleil du 16 Avril, 1893.” 
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During the stay of the solar eclipse expetlition at Joal, from January 1 to 
April 16, 1893, there u^ere only two or three occasions on which a truce 
of rain fell. The prevailing wind was northeast. While this wind blows, the 
temperature and dryness rapidly increase. After noon, the sen breeze sets in, 
which comes from the northwest, lowers the temperature and increases the 
humidity. The natives await the coming of this breeze with impatience, but it 
does not penetrate far inland, and advances very slowly. When the sea breeze 
approaches from the ocean, the set of the waves changes, as does the colour of the 
water, as far as the eye can reach. The dividing line can be clearly distingtiished 
at a distance of two to three km., and it usually takes half uu hour for the breeze * 
to reach the land. This gives a maximum velocity of advance for the sea breeze 
of six km. on hour, and also explains the deliberate penetration of the sea breeze 
inland. During the night and morning, the wind is northeast, and brings in fresh 
air, but as soon as the sun begins to shine, the air is warmed by contact with the 
hot ground, and the thermometer rises very rapidly. When the sea breeze is delayed 
in its beginning until toward 2 or 3 p.m., the temperature maybe observed to rise 
to 40” ; but the breeze usually begins before noon, and then the maximum tem- 
perature does not exceed 28”-30”. The fall in temperature when the sea breeze 
sets in is extraordinarily rapid ; so rapid, indeed, that the self-recording thermo- 
meter cannot keep up with it, and lags several degrees behind. The humidity, 
on the other hand, rises just as rapidly as the temperature falls. The following 
data, for April 14, 1893, show what effect the sea breeze has upon the temperature 
and the humidity at Joal. 


TEMPERATURE, RELATIVE HUMIDITY AND WIND DIRECTION 
AT JOAL, SENEGAMBIA, ON APRIL 14, 1893. 


Hour, 

6 a.m. 

7 a.m. 

8 a.m. 

9 a.ni. 

10 a.m. 

11 a.m. 

Temperature (in\ 
degrees), - / 

‘20-8 

23-8 

27-3 

30-6 

331 

36*8 

Relative Humidity, 

43®% 

33% 

24% 

18% 

14% 

fi% 

Wind, - - - 

ENE. 

ENE. 

ENE. 

NE. 

NE. 

NE. 

Hour, - 

12 noon. 

12.30 p.m. 

12.45 p.ni. 

1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

Temperature (ini 
degrees), - / 

38-3 

.39-2 

28-0 

26'1 

25‘4 

24-0 

Relative Humidity, 

4% 

3% 

45% 

61% 

64% 

66% 

Wind, - 

NK. 

NE. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 

NW. 


It appears that the arrival of the sea breeze, between 12.30 and 12.45 p.m., causes 
a fall in temperature of 11®, and a rise in the humidity of 42 per cent. Such 
sudden changes as these are naturally entirely lost sight of in the regular 
observations made thrice daily, and can be followed only when self-recording 
instruments are used.^ 

' Reproductions 'of some of the records of humidity, temperature, and pressure 
obtained by means of self-recording instruments may be found in the Annofes du 
Bureau dee LcagUndeat V., Paris, 1897. 
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Belative velocity of land and sea breezes. Diurnal variation in 
wind velocity on land. — ^The land breeze, as a rule, seems to be much 
less well developed than the sea breeze, and Ferrel explains the greater 
velocity of the latter as compared with the former in the following way. 
The land is warmer than the water, even when the mean daily temperatures 
are considered. This is true for the tropics all the year around, and for 
higher latitudes in summer. Hence the nocturnal temperature 
gradient, which gives rise to the land breeze, is weaker than the 
diurnal gradient, which causes the sea breeze. Furthermore, the 
velocity of the lower strata of air moving over the land is much 
reduced by friction against the inequalities of the surface ; while there 
is much less friction over the smooth ocean surface. Lastly, as a result 
of the warming of the land surface, there is the diurnal increase in the 
velocity of all winds over the land, and this increase must also affect 
the sea breeze. 

Since self-recording anemometers came into use, it has become clear 
that everywhere, in all climates, over the land and also along shore, the 
velocity of the wind, no matter what its direction may be, increases 
from morning to afternoon. The velocity reaches its maximum at 
about the time of maximum air temperature, and then rapidly 
decreases, reaching a minimum after midnight. The increase in wind 
velocity from morning (about 8-9 A.M.) to afternoon is most marked on 
clear days, and in some climates is so great at certain seasons that the 
wind rises to a gale in the afternoon, while it decreases in velocity 
again towards evening, and there is a calm at night. Thus Schwein- 
furth and Nachtigal describe the extraordinary increase in the intensity 
of the northeast trade wind in the interior of Africa during the daytime, 
while the nights are calm.^ 

Espy, and more recently Koppen, whoso work was quite independent of 
that of Espy, have rightly explained the diunial increase in wind velocity 
on land as the result of the interchange of air between the upper and the 
lower strata of the atmosphere during the day, occasioned by the heating 
of the ground. In consequence of this interchange, the upper strata, 
which always move much more rapidly than the lower ones, are brought 
down to the earth’s surface to replace the warmed air, which rises. 

Lake breezes.— Even large lakes may give rise to off-shore and on-shore 
breezes. Forel has demonstrated the existence of such breezes in the case of the 
Lake pf Geneva. On the northern shore of that lake, between Ouchy and Rolle, 

^ Farther discussion of this phenomenon can be found in the author’s treatise ; 
*'Die tSgliche Periode der Geschwindigkeit und der Kichtung des Windes. 
S.W.A, LXXIX., 2, 1879, 11-90” (ZJ.M., XIV., 1879. 333-349). 
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the land breeze (mcrgti) blows os a strong north wind from between 5 and 7 o’clock 
in the evening to between 7 and 9 in the morning. This breeze always begins on 
the land and works out toward the lake, as Forel has hundreds of times had 
occasion to observe at Merges. The first weak puffs of wind suddenly appear 
along the shore, and thence work out on to the hke. In the autumn, when the 
land cools, while the lake is still warm, the airflows toward the lake from all sides 
in calm weather, and the nuirget then blows almost continuously. The same thing 
happens to a more marked degree in winter, when the land is covered with snow. 
The tnorget is, however, then no longer a true land breeze. The lake breeze, le 
reboA^ blows during the day from 10 a.m. till 4 p.m., but with less velocity than 
the morget. This lake breeze begins over the open surface of the lake, and 
advances towanl the shore. The morget and the rehat are true land and lake 
breezes, according to Forel, and are not mountain winds. The real descending 
mountain wind, known as jomn, is much stronger than the morget^ but reaches 
only the base of the mountains, not advancing on to the lake.' 

An excellent example of a lake breeze is described by Hozen.^ Daring the 
summer of 1882, observations were made at the Lake Crib, a water-tower station 
three miles east of Chicago, in Lake Michigan, and at Chicago, with a view to 
determining the relation of the winds at the two stations. From this it appeared 
that the mean hourly direction of the wind at Chicago, daring July of that year, 
indicated a change from almost due east at 1 p.m., through southeast to almost 
south at 10 P.M, 

The theory of land and sea breezes is as follows. During the 
morning, the land warms more rapidly than the water, and the warmed 
air over the land expands upward ; or, to put it in another way, the 
pressure aloft rises over the land more than it does over the water. 
Therefore the air aloft over the land begins to flow off toward the sea, 
and the pressure rises over the sea, while it falls over the land. Hence 
it follows that a lower current of air is set up, flowing from the sea 
toward the land. This is the sea breeze. At night the conditions arc 
reversed. The land cools more rapidly than the water. The cooling of 
the land involves a decrease in the pressure aloft over the land,^ and 
with it an inflow aloft of warmer air from the ocean. Consequently 
the surface pressure over the land must increase, and that over the 
oceaTi must decrease. Thus there results a current of air from the land 
out to sea, and this is the land breeze. In the morning and evening, 
between these times of changing winds, there is equilibrium of pressure 
and a calm prevails. 

^ See A. Forel : Lt Lac Leman, Basel, 1886, Vol. 1., 302. 

* H. A. Hazen : '* Report on Wind Velocities at the Lake Crib and at Chicago, 

Signal Service Notes, No. VI., 1883. 

* In connection with this effect of the warming and cooling of the air upon the 
pressuro in the upper strata, reference may be made to the table at the boginning 
of the section on mountain climate. 

L 
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The diumal period is too short to make it possible or any consider- 
able differences in pressure to be established between land and water. 
Indeed, the differences in pressure from which the land and sea breezes 
result are so slight that it has been impossible, until recently, to be 
sure of their existence.^ Nevertheless, even the annual means of the 
hourly pressure readings, obtained with self-recording barometers on 
the coasts and in the interior of England, have shown the above- 
mentioned differences in pressure at the earth’s surface, which set the 
land and sea breezes in motion. From 10 A.M. until 11 P.M., the coast 
stations have a relatively higher pressure, while during the night the 
inland stations have the higher pressure. This should bo the case if 
the air aloft really flows from land to sea by day, and back from soa to 
land at night. The fact that the sea breeze first begins off-shore, and 
then works its way in toward the land, probably results from the 
circumstance that a weaker gradient can put the air in motion over the 
smooth sea surface than over the land, where there is much more 
friction. The air over the land cannot overcome the greater amount 
of friction, and hence cannot move down the gentle gradients offered to 
it, until the increased warming over the land has brought the small 
difference in pressure which produces the sea breeze nearer to its 
maximum value. Moreover, the vertical air currents, which develop 
with the increased warming of the ground, reduce the effect of the 
friction. 

The author cannot accept the explanation given by Seeiiiann of the off-shore 
beginning of the.8ea breeze.^ According to Seemann’s theory, the rapid warming 
and expansion of the air over the land in the morning exerts a pressure 
laterally out toward the ocean, which cannot be overcome until later. There 
does not seem to be the slightest reason for assuming such a lateral pressure 
of the air. Moreover, it is quite unnecessary to assume that there is such a 
pressure simply because of this one phenomenon, since the off-shore beginning 
can be expli^ed in another way. If we recall that the most rapid hourly 
increase of temperature on a summer forenoon is about 1 *2”, and that this rate 
is still less aloft, t.e., only O'Off* a minute, the air must certainly be supposed to 
have time enough to expand upward in the natural direction of least resistance. 

Monsoons. — ^Thc two contrasted sets of atmospheric currents which 
are due to the reversal of the temperature conditions over land and 

^ The chief discussion of this matter is due to Blanford and Chambers. H. F. 
Blanford : ** Luftdruckdifferenzen beim Wechsel der Land- und Seewinde an der 
Kttste von Bengalen,** K/.if., XIL, 1877, 129-131 ; and F. Chambers : ** Diurnal 
Variations of the Barometric Pressure in the British Isles/’ Qicoff. Jmm, Roy, 
Mot, Soc„Y„ 1878-79, 133-136; Z/Jf., XV., 1880, 196-196. 

*B. H. Seemann: “Ueber Land- und Seewinde und deren Verlauf,” Dos 
Wetter, 1„ 1884, 79-83 ; 101-106 ; 124-131. 
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water in summer and wiiitei*! attain a much greater development than 
the land and sea breezes^ by reason of the longer period during 
which these differences of temperature are in operation. Hence the 
seasonal winds are of very great climatic importance. In the middle 
and higher latitudes of the northern hemisphere, these seasonal winds 
* may even entirely overcome the general circulation of the atmosj)hero, 
at least so far as the lower strata arc concenicd. The contrast 
between equator and poles, or between south and north, is then 
no longer the dominant control, but this is replaced by the contrast 
between continent and ocean, or between cast and west. Correspond- 
ing to the diurnal period of change of the land and sea breezes 
on the coast, there is an annual period of change of continental 
and oceanic winds over the continents. There is, however, a marked 
difference in the degree of development. In the latter case, ojich 
of these winds lasts for nearly half a year, and attains a ranch 
greater development and velocity than in the case of land and sea 
breezes. The name rnonsoim^ or seasonal winds, is given to those 
winds which change with the opposite seasons. Every continent 
gives rise to such monsoons, but in practice the term is applied only 
to the larger and more dominant winds of this class. 

Continental winds of summer. — In order to understand fully the 
causes of the atmospheric circulation between continents and oceans, 
which is of such fundamental importance in climatology, we need 
to consider at somewhat greater length than we have yet done 
the effect of the warming and cooling of the land upon the distribution 
of pressure. As the causes which are concenicd in producing monsoon 
winds continue in operation for almost half a year, their effect 
upon the distribution of pressure is much more important than in 
the case of land and sea breezes, and may readily be shown directly 
by means of observations. 

The warming of the atmospheric strata over an extended land 
surface, and over entire continents, as compared with the warming 
over the oceans, proceeds as follows. The siirface is warmed under 
the influence of* insolation during the day; the lower strata of air 
are likewise directly warmed, and ascend in individual currents, 
while other, cooler currents descend to replace those which have 
risen.' Thus there results a continuous interchange of air between 
the upper and the lower strata, which can be detected in the “un- 
steadiness” of the air that may always be noted when we look 
across a warmed surface toward distant objects. This play of ascend- 
ing and descending air currents is interrupted at night, when there 
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is a rapid cooling of the surface of the ground by radiation, while 
the higher strata of the atmosphere are not correspondingly cooled. 
The convectional' currents are set up again on the following day, 
and the high temperatures of the lower strata, which rest on the 
surface, are thus communicated to higher and higher levels.^ Further- 
more, the air strata arc warmed by the radiant heat from the earth * 
itself. 

Ab has already been explained, the air is very diathermanous 
in regard to luminous solar radiation, but less so as regards radiation 
from a cold IxKiy, like the earth’s surface. The radiation from the 
latter is therefore partially absorbed by the lower layers of air, 
and helps to warm them. Under the influence of this process 
of warming, which proceeds from below upward, the atmospheric 
strata resting upon the land expand; the upper strata are raised 
by the lower; and the pressure therefore increases aloft. Hence 
the isobaric surfaces, which are horizontal when the distribution 
of temperature is uniform, so that the pressure is everywhere equal 
at the same altitude above sea level, are raised over the warmed 
land, and depressed toward the cooler ocean. Assuming that it 
were possible for a person in almlloon to remain continually at 
the same height above sea level, he would find the pressure at this 
height constantly rising in going from the coast into the interior 
of a warmed continent, until he reached the centre of the warmed 
area. In consequence of this fact, the atmospheric strata aloft 
have a slope from the continents out toward the cooler ocean, and the 

^This process, which was deductively inferred by the author several years 
ago (**Die Gesetze der Temperatur-Aenderung in aufsteigenden Luftstromungen 
und einige der wichtigsten Folgerungen aus denselbcn,” jST. /. if., IX., 1874, 337- 
346), has now been fully confirmed by the results of observations made during 
two balloon ascents, undertaken at night, from Munich, during July, 1803. 
The temperature increased during the early morning hours (1-3 a.m.), up to a 
height of 300 m. above the plateau, the temperature at the surface being about 
12*, and that aloft 18*6*. From that altitude, the temperature decreased again 
up to about 900 m. The temperature and the humidity at the latter level 
showed that the air there had risen from the plateau on the *preceding day by 
reason of its high temperature. The cooling by nocturnal radiation from the 
surface reached up to about 300 m., but the air aloft had retained the same 
(potential) temperature with which it had risen from the surface. (L. Sohn'eke and 
S. Finsterwalder : Einige Eigebnisse wissenschaftlicher Fahrten des MOnchener 
Vereines fttr Luftschiffahrt,” ilf.K, XL, 1804, 361-376). An ascending current 
which carries aloft, as one mass, all the air that has been wanned below, as was 
formerly supposed to be the cose, does not, and for obvious reasons cannot, . 
exist. 
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air slides off in that direction. Thus the air pressure decreases 
over the interior of the continent, because the mass of air which 
rests upon the surface there is diminishing. On the other hand, 
the pressure increases over the ocean, because here there is an 
additional supply of air aloft. Hence there results, at sea level, 
• a movement of the air from the ocean toward the continent, which 
is in the opposite direction to the movement aloft. The air flows from 
the region of higher pressure to that of lower pressure, and the lower 
air must therefore flow from all sides toward the warmed continent. 
As these air currents arc deflected, in consequence of the earth’s 
rotation, to the right of their direction of motion in the northern 
hemisphere, and to the left in the southern, we may expect the 
following winds around the margins of the continents in summer 
(summer monsoons) : — 



AVoat Coast. 

North Coast.| lihatCooBt. 

,! 

South Coast. 

Northern Hemisphere, 

Southern Hemisphere, 

NW. 

sw. 

N£. 

NW. 

SK. 

NE. 

SW. 

SK. 


In accordance with the usual classification of ^virid systems, a 
circulation of air such as that which is developed over a well-warmed 
continent, is known as a cyclonic circulation. 

Cyclonic and anticyclonic wind ssrstems.—A cyclonic circulation u 
developed wherever the air pressure is below that over surrounding regions ; 
an anticyclonic circulation is developed where the pressure is high, and decreases 
in all directions from the maximum. (See Fig. 4.) 

The air currents which are produced around areas of low and of high pressure 
are the result of two forces. Those forces are the force of gravity, which con- 
strains the air to flow from the region of higher to that of lower pressure ; and 
the deflective force of the earth’s rotation, which acts to the right of the tlircction 
of movement in the northern hemisphere, and to the left in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Under the influence of these two forces, the air currents form a whirl, in 
which the air circulates from right to left, or in a counter-clockwise direction, 
around the area of low pressure ; and from left to right, in a direction with the 
hands of a clock, around the area of high pressure (in the northern hemisphere). 
The direction of these whirls is reversed in the southern hemisphere. As is 
shown in Fig. 4, the differences in pressure are, as a whole, greater, and the 
distances between the lines of equal pressure (isobars) smaller, in the region of 
the barometric minimum than in that of the maximum. In the former, therefore, 
the winds are stronger, and storm velocities prevail ; while calms, or light winds, 
prevail in the latter. The difference in pressure between two places, measured 
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along the line of most rapid decrease of pressure, t.e., at right angles to the 
isobars, is called the baric gradient. This baric grarlient is, in general, a measure 
of the velocity of wind movement. 



Fia, 4.— CvcmNic AND ANTTcrrLoNic Wind Hyhtsms (Northbbn Hxmispiirrb). 

Explanation of the continental winds of sununer.— An excellent 
illustration of the distribution of temperature and pressure, and of 
the resulting winds, over a warmed land area is given by do Bort for 
the case of Spain and Portugal in July, when a cyclonic circulation 



Fig. 5.— boTHRRMfl, Isobars, and Winds for Spain and Portugal in July. 


of the winds is developed over the Iberian peninsula and northern 
Africa.^ (See Fig. 5.) The largest example of this kind in the world 
is found over the continent of Eurasia in summer. If the difference of 

^ Teisserenc de Bort : ** Etude de la Circulation atmosph^rique sur les Con- 
tinents : Peningule Iberique,” Ann, Bur, Cent, diet, de France, 1879, Tome IV., 
Paris, 1880, 19-60. 
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temperature between land and water is slight ; if the extent of the 
land area is small, or if there are prevailing winds which result from 
the general distribution of pressure (as, e,g,^ the trade winds within 
the tropics), then the influence of the continents is seen only in a 
deflection of the prevailing winds, the deflective forces having the 
directions noted above. 

When the air moves in from all sides toward a continent, as is the 
case over the Iberian peninsula, and as is also seen, on a still larger 
sca^ over the larger continents in summer, the barometric minimum 
would soon be filled up, and disappear, if the air were not continually 
moving away in the opposite direction aloft. The reasons for this 
outward movement aloft have already been considered at some 
length, and it has also been shown that this is really the primary 
phenomenon. The movement of the air over a warmed continent 
is often thought of as a great ascending cuiTcnt, on an enormous 
scale {eonrarU ascefndant). This view needs some modification, in so 
far as an upcast wind, such as is found to exist in mountains, and 
which is really a courant ascendant^ does not, and indeed cannot, 
exist in this case. The air over the land is gradually expanded 
by the heat throughout its mass, and the upper strata are raised 
above the level of equilibrium. Hence those upper strata move 
away aloft on all sides. Now, as the warming continues, new masses 
of air from below are raised by the process of expansion ; they replace 
the air which has moved away, and thus the movement continues. It 
probably takes a good deal of time for the individual particles of 
air, which were on the surface at the start, to reach the higher strata, 
in which the outward movement begins. These particles do not rise 
directly from the surface to this altitude, but roach it only by means of 
a gradual ascent, during which they become involved in ascending and 
descending air currents. That an immediate ascent to the maximum 
altitude does not take place is evident from the slow rate of decrease 
of temperature upwards in clear summer weather ; and from the fact 
that the sky is not continually cloudy in the afternoon. The air, even 
in the desert, is not so dry that it could rise 3000-4000 m. without 
producing a cloud cover as the result of its adiabatic cooling. If the 
air rose all at once, the decrease of temperature would l)e V in 100 m., 
whereas it is actually only alx)ut one-half as large. 

Oontiiiental winds of winter and their emilanation.— The reversed 
system of air currents is developed over the continents of the middle 
and the higher latitudes in winter, when the oceans are warmer than 
the lands. The influence of the land upon the course of the winter 
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isotherms is veiy strikingly shown in the distribution of the mean 
temperatures of the month of December, 1892, over Denmark. There 
were then reproduced, on a small scale, over Jutland, Fiinen, and 
Zeeland, the same conditions as are presented by the average courses of 
the isotherms over the great continents of the higher latitudes. Every 
island and every peninsula had its cold centre, and the temperature 
everywhere inereased toward the sea coast. 



FlO. tf.>-l8aTHlCRMH OVKR DENMARK, DrCBMBRR, 1892. 


The difference in temperature between the interior of Jutland and 
the outlying islands in the North Sea reaches 5*" - 6^ in the monthly 
mean ; and between the interior and the islands in the Cattegat, the 
difference is more than 3”. The temperature minima in the interior of 
the main land mass reached -12** to -16*, while they did not go 
below - 4-8* over the islands in the North Sea. This, it is to be not^, 
is not by any means an exceptional case, but is the rule every autumn 
and winter. Similarly, the isotherms of the British Isles, in December, 
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. 1879, and January, 1881, furnish remarkably good illustrations of the 
cooling of the lands in winter as contrasted with the suiTOunding water 
areas.^ 

The course of the isotherms over Denmark, in May, 1892, presents 
an instructive contrast to the conditions in December. In the former 
•month, the ocean is still cool, but the land warms rapidly. Hence the 
interior of the land areas is now the warmer, and the temperature 



decreases toward the coast. In the interior of Jutland, the mcsiii 
temperature is now 10“ - 11*, and on the islands it is only 8“ - 9*. The 
North Sea is cooler than the Gattegat, which is well enclosed by land ; 
and here even the islands have a mean temperature of 9“, while the 
temperature in the interior of Seeland is as high as 1 1*. 

*W. Marriott: “On the Frost of December, 1879, over the British Isles,” 
QmH, Jimm. Roy, Met. 3oc,, VL, 1879-80, 102-112, pi. VI., and “The Frost of 
January, 1881, over the British Isles,” ihuLt VII., 1880-81, 188-152, pi. VIII. 
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In winter, when the land is colder than the ocean, the air from the 
oceans flows in aloft toward the continents. Thus there comes to be an 
area of low pressure over the water, and a cyclonic movement of the 
surrounding atmosphere results. Over the continents, on the other 
hand, the pressure rises because of the inflow of air aloft ; an area of 
high pressure results, and the air consequently flows from land to se& 
below, ultimately taking part in the cyclonic circulation over the 
oceans. This process needs further discussion, but in our consideration 
of it we must confine ourselves to the northern hemisphere, because 
there are no continents in the higher latitudes of the southern 
hemisphere. 

The flow of air away from a Imrometric maximum in the northern 
hemisphere, and the deflection of these air currents to the right, in 
consequence of the earth’s rotation, result in producing northwest 
winds on the easteni side of a continent; northeast winds on the 
southern side ; southeast winds on the western side ; and southwest 
winds on the northern side. The direction of the circulation of the air 
around the area of high pressure, is, therefore, from left to right ; 
with the hands of a clock, and contrary to the direction of movement 
around an area of low pressure. For this reason, the system of winds 
around a barometric maximum has been given the name of anticyclone. 

The maximum pressure over hlurasia in winter is in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Baikal. The eastern coast of Asia has prevailing north- 
west winds, which blow towards the l)arometric minimum over the 
noii^heni Pacific Ocean, and therefore belong to the left side of a 
cyclone. Southern Asia has north and northeast winds ; Turkestan and 
southern Siberia have east winds ; northern Asia has southwest winds. 
Europe, on the other hand, with the exception of its southern portion, 
belongs to the district of the great cyclonic circulation over the North 
Atlantic Ocean, and therefore has west and southwest winds. The 
normal development of the anticyclonic circulation on the continent of 
Eurasia is disturbed by the unsymmetrical distribution of pressure, 
especially by the tongue of the Atlantic minimum, which extends far 
into the European polar sea. 

North America, like Asia, has, on its easteni coast, prevailing north- 
west winds in winter, which belong to the rear of the Atlantic 
barometric minimum. The systematic development of the atmospheric 
currents on the west coast is prevented by the massive mountain 
ranges along the coast. 

The great increase in the difibrence of pressure between continents 
and oceans in middle and higher latitudes from summer to winter, 
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as shown by comparison of the isobars for ^luly and tlanuaiy, must 
also be taken into account. In summer, the difference of pressure 
between the barometric minimum of the interior of Asia and the 
barometric maximum of the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, is 
about 16 mm. In winter, on the other hand, this difference, with a 
' pressure decrease from land to sea instead of from sea to land, amounts 
to at least 30 mm. toward the North Atlantic Ocetin, and about 26 
mm. toward the North Pacific. The difierence in winter is, therefore, 
on the average about twice as gi*cat as in summer. This fact can 
easily bo explained in the light of what has already been said concerning 
the influence of the land upon the temperature of the air. In summer, 
the temperature increases at a much slower rate from ocean to continent 
than that at which it decreases in this direction in winter. Indeed, it 
has already been seen that the difierence of temperature at latitude 
63* north, between the west coast of Europe and westein Siberia is 
6’7" in summer and 23*7* in winter. The continent cools much more 
in winter than it warms in summer. Hence the wind movement 
between ocean and continent is much more energetic and more 
extended in winter than in summer. In other wonls, the slope of the 
isobaric surfaces in the upper strata of the atmosphere from the ocean 
toward a large continent is much steeper in winter than is the reversed 
slope, from the continent to the ocean, in summer. There results from 
this fact a considerable accumulation of air over the continents in 
winter, and the production of well-marked areas of high pressure over 
them ; and similarly the production of deep barometric depressions over 
those portions of the northern oceans which are relatively the warmest. 
The much more stormy character of the winds, and the greater ranges 
of temperature in winter than in summer, result from these pressure 
conditions. The distribution of temperature, and therefore also the 
distribution of pressure over the hemisphere as a whole, are much more 
uniform in summer than in winter. 

The climatic contrasts of the eastern and western coasts of 
continents in and higher latitudes are explained by what has 

already been said concerning the prevailing winds of these regions. 
On the eastern coasts, dry, cold, off-shore winds prevail during the 
winter. Since these winds come from the colder parts of the continent, 
the continental climate extends to the coast at this season. It even 
extends still farther, to the islands lying off-shore, as in the case of 
the islands of the Japan group, off eastern Asia. In summer, on the 
other hand, cool, mutheasterly, on-shore winds prevail. The coastal 
districts north of about latitude 46* now have a damp, cloudy marine 
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climate. Thus these districts are cooled both in winter and summer, 
and the mean temperatures must therefore be much lower than those of 
the west coasts, where there is less tendency toward on-shore winds. 

The following table illustrates more accurately the relations which 
have just been described. The fii'st sets of figures iti each group give 
the frequency of the winds in percentages ; and the second sets give^ 
the effect of these winds upon the mean temperatures, shown in the 
ilepartures from these meaiis.^ 

FREQUKNCY OF WINDS OF DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS, AND THE 
EFFECT OF THESE WINDS UPON TEMPERATURE. 

Western Europe, Eastern Asia, and Eastern North America. 

I. Winter— (Frequency). 



N. 

N.K. 1 

E. 

S.E. 

s. 

S.W. 

w. 

N.W. 

Western Europe, - 

6 

•! 

9 

11 

13 

26 

17 

11 

Eastern Asia, 

17 

8 

5 


6 

8 

18 

32 

Eastern North America, 

II 

15 

6 

i 6 

7 

18 

14 

23 


• Temperature Departure. 




Western Europe, - 

-.30“ 

-3-9*^ 

-3*2“ 

-IT 

1-.3" 

31“ 

2-4“ 

1 

O 

Eastern Asia, 

,-0-6" 

0*3“ 

1 

2T 

3-6“ 

2r 

-0*3" 

-IT* 

Eastern North America, 

-2-4“ 

1 

0-6" 

3*6“ 

i 

5-r 

42“ 

1 

1 0-6“ 

1 

-2-5“* 


II. Summer— (Frequency). 


Western Europe, • 

1 

9 i 

8 

7 

7 

1 

10 

22 

20 

17 

Eastern Asia, 

10 

9 

12 

26 

16 

10 

7 

10 

Eastern North America, 

8 

12 

6 

11 

13 

28 

9 

1.3 

Temperature Departure. 

Western Europe, - 

-o*r 

OT 

17“ 

2-2' 

17“ 

0-2“ 

-l-o* 

-IT* 

Eastern North America, 

-1*8“ 

-IT* 

-IT 

-0-4“ 

IT 

l-2‘ 

or 

-IT 


^ For information concerning the method employed in obtaining these means, 
the reader is referred to the author’s treatise, *'ITntersuchungen ilber die Winde 
der nordlichen Hemisphare, L, II.,” S, W.A., LX. 2, 1860, 163-228; and LXIV.* 
2, 1871, 377-429. The winds of eastern Asia and of North America, here given, 
have been derived from a more recent computation. 
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This tabulation shows that in Europe the wannest wind (S,W.) 
prevails in winter, while in eastern Asia and the eastern United States, 
the coldest wind (N.W.) prevails. In eastern Asia, in particular, 
continental winds from north, northwest and west prevail (luring the 
winter months, with a constancy almost like that of the trade winds. 
•In summer, the direction of the wind, in western Europe, ehanges 
from southwest toward west and northwest. This is not a very 
marked change, but in eastern Asia, the prevailing wind completely 
reverses its direction, changing from northwest to southeast. The 
change in the eastern coastal districts of the United States is similar, 
but less marked. The accompanying figures, which show these changes 
in wind direction, were obtained by subtracting the frequency in 
winter from that in summer. Corresponding data for Russia and 
western Siberia have been added for purposes of comparison. 

CHANGES IN WIND DIRECTION PROM SUMMER TO WINTER ON 
THE COASTS OF EURASIA AND OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Changb in Fkkquencv: Summer— Winter. 



N. 

N.E. 

E. 1 

1 

S.E. 

s. 1 

S.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

Sums. 

I. 

Western Europe, 

3 

0 

-2 

-*i 

i -3 

-3 

3 

6 

24 

Russia, . . . - 

5 

1 

-1 

~6 

-4 

-3 

2 

6 

28 

Western Siberia, 

6 

4 

-3 


-4 

-6 

2 

6 

35 

II. 










Eastern Asia, - 

-7 

1 

7 

20 

10 


-11 

-22 

1 80 

Eastern North America, - 

-3 

-3 

0 

5 

i 

6 

1.0 

-6 

-10 

1 42 

i 


In summer, the wind turns toward the ocean, «.c., to northwest on 
the western coasts, and southeast on the eastern roasts of the conti- 
nents. The effect of these winds is everywhere a cooling one, 
because the off-shore winds are the warmest in summer. 

Wind roses for eastern and western coasts. — Figure 8 illustrates 
the difference in the prevailing winds on the eastern and the western 
coasts, as well as the effects upon temperature. The length of the 
radii from the centre of the circles is proportional to the frequency 
of the winds; the shaded area corresponds to those portions of the 
wind roses in which the cool winds are found. The size of these 
shaded areas is therefore proportional to the cooling effect of the 
winds ; and it is clear that this effect is much greater in winter on the 
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east coasts than on the west coasts. The cooling >vinds come off the 
land in winter, i.e,, they ate northeast on the west coast, and north- 
west on the east coast. In summer, the cooling winds come from the 
ocean. The side toward the ocean is also everywhere the rainy side of 
the wind rose. 



Fio. 8.— TiaiFBiiATUBK Wind Robes for Eastern and Western Coasts or Eurasia and or . 

North America. 


The accompanying table illustrates very clearly the changes in the 
direction of the coldest and the warmest wind, which, be it said, are in 
general indicated by the course of the isotherms, as well as the 
differences of temperature between those winds, noted in passing from 
the western to the eastern side of the great Eurasian continent.^ 

^ Woeikof has pointed out that the direction of the coldest wind in the wind roses 
constructed by the author is not perpendicular to the direction of the isotherms, 
but lies to the left of the normal to the isotherms. The angle is 22”-46*. 
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direction OP COLDEST AND WARMEST WINDS ON THE COASTS 
OF EURASIA AND OP NORTH AMERICA, AND THE EFFECT 
OP THESE WINDS ON TEMPERATURE. 

I. Winter. 


• 

N.W. 

Europe. 

Qormauy. 

Central 

Russia. 

Western 

Siberia. 

Eastern 

Asia. 

Eastern 

North 

America. 

Direction of Coldestl 
Wind, ■ -J 

N.62*E. 

N.46*E. 

N.26“E. 

N. 

W.44“N. 

W.65“N. 

Direction of Warmest 1 
Wind, - -/ 

S.44‘‘W. 

S.55"W. 

s. 2 rw. 

S. 15“ W. 

E.84"S. 

E. 81“ S. 

Difference of Tcm-\ 
perature, -/ 

5*6“ 

7*1* 

10*6" 

11-r 

4r 

8T 


Tho direction of the coldest wind, in going from the west to the east 
coast, changes from E.N.E. through N. to N.W. ; that of the warmest 
wind changes only from S. W. to S. The difference of temperature, and 
hence the changes of temperature with the change of wind, are greatest 
in the interior of the continent. The high temperature of the S.l^. 
and 8. winds in the eastern United States is explained by their coming 
off the warm Gulf Stream, Since the decrease of temperature per 
latitude degree between latitude 20* and 60* north is 0’5* on the west 
coast in January, but is 1*3*, or almost three times as great, on the 
east coasts, the east coasts must, in general, be exposed to greater 
temperature changes in winter than the west coasts. The reason that 
this condition is less marked in eastern Asia is because of the steadiness 
of the winds there. 

DIRECTION OF COLDEST AND WARMEST WINDS ON THE COASTS 
OF EURASIA AND OF NORTH AMERICA, AND THE EFFECT 
OP THESE WINDS ON TEMPERATURE. 

II. Summer. 



N.W. 

Europe. 

Germany. 

Centml 

Russia. 

Western 

Siberia. 

Eastern 

North 

America. 

Direction of Coldest! 
Wind, - - - / 

W.20*N. 

W.22"N. 

w.srN. 

w.rru. 

N. 43“ E. 

Direction of Warmest 1 
Wind, - - / 

£.32“ 8. 

E. 46‘& 

E. 30*8.- 

K.76*S. 

S. 29“ W. 

Difference of Tern- \ 
perature, - / 

3-7* 

3-4* 

3-4* 

4-6‘ 

3-3“ 
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The direction of the coldest wind, in going from the west cosAt to 
the east coast, changes from W.N.W. through N. to N.E. ; that of the 
warmest wind becomes more southerly in the interior, and changes 
to S.S.W. on the east coast. The difference in the temperatures of the 
winds is less in summer, arid therefore their influence upon the changes 
of temperature is also less. * 

George Forster, in the year 1794, seems to have been the first to 
recognise the systematic difference of temperature between the east 
and west coasts. He opposed the idea, which was very prevalent in 
his day, that North America as a whole is colder than the continent 
of Eurasia, and called attention to the mild climate of the west coast of 
North Americ^i as contrasted with the climate of eastern Asia. Hum- 
boldt later clearly demonstrated the difference of temperature between 
the east coast of North America and the west coast of Europe.^ The 
comparison which was made by Humboldt is here repeated, with 
some additional data, and with the use of now and more accurate 
mean temperatures than were available at the time when the original 
table was compiled. 


TEMPERATURES ON THE EASTERN AND WESTERN COASTS OF 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


station. 

Latitude. 

Moan 

Annual 

Tempera- 

ture. 

Coldoat 

Month. 

Warmest 

Month. 

Dlffereifce 

In Mean 
Annual Tem- 
perature. 

Naiti (Labrador), 

67-2" 

-3-8* 

- 19-9* 

10*6- 


Aberdeen (Scotland), 

57-2" 

8-2“ 

2-9’* 

14-3° 

120- 

St. Jobn8(Newfoundland), 

47-6" 

4-5‘‘ 

-5-3’ 

16-3° 


Brest (France), 

48*4*' 

12-0* 

6-6* 

18.2- 

Ye* 

Halifax (Nova Scotia), • 

44-7* 

6-3* 

-5-2" 

180- 


Bordeaux (France), - 

44-8* 

12-8" 

6*8“ 

20.6- 

66- 

New York (N.Y.), - - 

4or 

10-6’ 

-1*7’ 

24.2- 


Naples (Italy), 

40-8’ 

16-5* 

9(r 

26-1- 

5.9- 

Norfolk (Virginia), - 

36-8" 

15U 

d-e* 

26 9“ 


San Fernando (Spain), - 

36*6" 

17-5* 

11.6- 

24 6" 

2-4- 


The difference in temperature between the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean decreases with the latitude, and at about latitude 30* 
north, the southern United States have nearly the same mean 


^ZentralwMnt VoL 11. 
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temperatures as northern Africa. It will be noticed that, at least 
as far as latitude 40*, the summer temperatures of the American 
coast are also lower than those of the same latitude in Europe. 
It is therefore evident that, in the higher latitudes, the coast of 
North America has a continental climate in winter, and a modified 
•marine climate in summer. Hence there is a negative temperature 
anomaly in both seasons, which explains the low mean annual 
temperature. 

A similar contrast of mean annual temperatures is also found 
between the two opposite shores of the North Pacific Ocean. Under 
the infiuence of the almost constant oif-shore northwest winds, the 
milter temperatures of the eastern coast of Asia are reduced still more 
than are those of North America. The summer temperatures of the 
Asiatic coast, on the other hand, are higher, while on the north- 
western coast of North America they are much lower, than those of 
the European coast. The following data illustrate these temperature 
comlitions more clearly. 


TEMPERATURES ON THE EASTERN AND WESTERN COASTS OF 
'I'HE NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Station. 

Ijtttitudo. 

Moan 

Annual 

Tumpera- 

ture. 

Goldost 

Month. 

WannoBt 

Month. 

DtfTerencc 
between 
Mean Annual 
Tempera* 
turcB. 

Ayaii (Siberia), 

56-5“ 

-3-9' 

-20-4“ 

124“ 


Sitka (Alaska), 

57*P 

6T 

-10“ 

12*6' 

9-8 

Nikolaievak (Siberia), - 

ca-r 

-2-5“ 

-22-9“ 

16-4“ 


Fort ToDgaa (Alaska), 

54-8" 

8-r 

1-r 

15 r 

100 

Vladivostok (Siberia), 

43-2* 

4-8^ 

- 150“ 

20-8“ 


Fort Umpqua (Oregon), - 

43-7" 

11-4V 

6-8“ 

15-5“ 

6-8 

Peking (China), 

39-9" 

11-8" 

-4-6“ 

26-2“ 


Marysville (California), • 

39-2" 

l6-4* 

7-4“ 

26-3“ 

4-6 

Shanghai (China), - 

31-2" 

15-7* 

3-2“ 

28-2“ 


San Diego (California), - 

32-7" 

i6-r 

11*9" 

22-2" 

10 


The difference in the winter temperatures is here seen to be more 
than 20'’ 'between latitudes 40* and 60* north, and almost 9* at 
latitude 32*. The eastern coasts of the great continents of the northern 
hemisphere resemble one another in having an extreme range of 
temperature from winter to summer. These coasts, especially the 
eastern coast of Asia, are therefore to be classed among the severe 

M / 
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climates ; while the western coasts have a limited marine climate, with 
small annual ranges of temperature. 

During the prevalence of the off-shore winds of winter, the eastern 
coasts also have certain other important charcocteristics of a continental 
climate, namely a low relative humidity ; little cloudiness, and a de- 
ficiency of rainfall. The latter, however, is noted only on the eastern 
coast of Asia. The prevailing summer rains, which, in eastern Asia, 
constitute an actual rainy season as far as the higher latitudes, are a 
characteristic of eastern coiists and of continental interiors in geiieral. 
In consequence of the on-shore winds which prevail throughout the 
year, the western coasts have high relative humidity and much cloudi- 
ness, and their rainfall is more evenly distrilmted throughout the year. 

Influence of bodies of water upon temperature and humidity. — 
The climatic contrasts which have been seen to exist between the 
eastern and the western coasts of the continents north of about latitude 
30* N. are repeated, on a smaller scale, on the eastern and western 
coasts of peninsulas and of large islands lying netir continents, and also 
on the eastern and western coasts of inland seas in middle and higher 
latitudes. In winter, there is everywhere a tendency to the formation 
of a barometric minimum over the enclosed portions of the oceans, and 
the occurrence of southerly and westerly winds on the eastern sides, and 
of northerly off-shore winds on the western sides of large 1>odies of 
water. These conditions reproduce, on a small scale, the larger effects 
upon climate which have already been considered. This influence is 
especially effective when some peculiar distribution of pressure prevents 
the prevailing movements of the atmosphere from controlling that 
particular portion of the earth’s surface. Under these circumstances, 
the local conditions may develop a system of wind movements of their 
own, as Hoffmeyer has shown by several instructive examples.^ 

Water areas have less effect in summer, and their effect is then of the 
opposite character. The proximity of an extended water surfiicc tends 
to lower the temperatures at that season. In spring, also, such a 
surface has a similar cooling effect (see Fig. 8). This is particularly 
true when the water is frozen over, as happens in the winter of the 
higher latitudes, for the warming in spring is then considerably 
delayed. In autumn, on the other hand, because of their slower 
cooling, water areas tend to keep the temperatures higher than they 
otherwise would be. The proximity of cold water surfaces has a notable 
influence upon atmospheric humidity in the spring months, for it tends 

^N. Hoffmeyer: '*Weitere Bemerkungen uber die Luftdnickvertheilttng im 
Winter,” Z/.M., XIV., 1879, 73-82. 
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to keep the air dry, and thus favours the occurrence of late frosts. In 
autumn the reverse is true. 

An interesting illustration of the warming of cold air currents in 
winter as a result of their blowing over an open water surface may here 
be noted. Attention was called to this case by Koppen, who observed 
it on the European daily weather maps of January, 1894. After a 
fall of snow, a spell of severe cold weather followed, which extended 
over the interior of England and of Ireland. The cold east winds which 
blew off the continent of Europe during this period, had a considerably 
higher temperature on the coast of England, after they had crossed the 
North Sea. (1 folder, on the coast of Holland, is opposite Yarmouth, on 
the eastern coast of England.) 


WIND DIRECTION AND VELOCITY, AND TEMPERATURE AT 
HKLDER AND YARMOUTH ON JAN. 3 7, 1894. 



Jail. 3. 

Jan. 4. 

Jan. r>. 

Jan. 0. 

Uelder, 

E. 5, -.3“ 

E. 8,-7” 

K. 6. - 1.3” 

K.2,-8* 

Yarmouth, - 

K. 6, - 1* 

E. 9,-3” 

E.S.B. 7,-0* 

■ £.5,0“ 


The mean temperature of the ctist winds at Holder averaged - 7* ; 
at Yarmouth, after they had crossed the North Sea, it was -2". 
These winds were even more warmed farther north, at latitude 55*, 
where the North Sea has its greatest breadth. At Shields, for example, 
the temperature wjis + 1*3*. On January 6 and 7, the wind blow out 
from the interior of the islands, and the temperature wjis then - 10*, 
with a southwest wind. The east winds became cold again, on the 
west coast of England, at Liverpool ; for the mean temperature for 
January 3-7 was - 4* at that station. On January 6, the E.S.E. wind, 
at Liverpool, had a temperature of - 9*, while its temperature on th(j 
eastern coast was only 0*. In the interior of Ireland, at Parsonstowu, 
the temperature fell to - 14* during a calm and under a clear sky. 
The winds blowing from the interior brought frost to the west coast, 
and even Valentia had a temperature of - 6® on January 6. These 
temperatures were all taken at 8 a.m.^ 

Lake Ontario tempers the cold waves of winter in a similar way, as 
may be seen by the following example. On January 19, 1892, an 
anticyclonic area passed eastward across Canada, giving northerly winds 

' W. KCppen : ** Die Kslte der ersten Januarwoche auf den britischeii Inseln,** 
Daa Wetter, XL, 1894, 29-31. 
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and very cold weather over the northeastern States. The temperatures 
observed on the northern and southern shores of the lake are given in 
the accompanying table. 


EFFECT OF LAKE ONTARIO IN TEMPERING COLD WAVES 
IN WINTER. 


Date. 

North Shore. 

South Shore. 

Kingston. 

Toronto. 

Oswego. 

Rochester. 

Jan. 19, 8 a.in., 

- 16*7“ 

- 15*6“ 

-ii*r 

-8-9" 

Jan. 19, 8 p.m., 

-2i*r 

-17*8“ 


-11*1“ 

Jan. 20, 8 a.in., 

-;i0*0“ 

-2*2-2“ 


- 14*4“ 


Kingston is near the head of the St. LawTence river, arid at a greater 
distance from the lake than Toronto. The winds were northerly 
throughout the observations. In this case, the lake appears to have 
maintained the temperature at Kochester from 7*8* to 15*6* above 
the point to which it would otherwise have fallen. The frecpient 
occurrence of such conditions gives the south shore of Lake Ontario an 
average mid^viiiter temperature 2*8* higher than that of the north 
shore.^ 

Every lake, and iruleed every large river, has eflects upon the tem- 
peratures in its vicinity similar to those above considered, although these 
efiects are very slight, and can usually not be demonstrated by means 
of meteorological observations. The higher degree of atmospheric 
humidity in the vicinity of bodies of water causes a more abundant 
deposition of dew in summer, and more frequent fogs, especially in 
spring and autumn, when the surface temperatures of the water big 
behind those on shore; and when there is consequently a frequent 
intermingling of warmer and cooler air. 

^ E. T. Turner : THa Glimatt of the SteUe of Ntw York, Fifth Annual Reptr 
Met. Bur. and Weather Service of the State of N.Y., 1893. 8vo, Albany, 1894, 
p. 370. 



CHAPTER X. 

INFLUENCE OF OCEAN CURKENTS UPON CLIMATE. 

Winds and ocean cnirents. -The difference in temperature between 
the eastern and the western coasts of continents, which has 1>ecii 
discussed in preceding chapters, is not determined solely by the pre- 
vailing winds, for the ocean currents also play an important pait. 
This is especially time in the lower latitudes, where the differences in 
temperature between eastern and western coasts are completely reversed 
under the influence of these currents. The great ocean currents arc 
caused by the prevailing winds, and for this reason the general 
direction of flow of the ocean currents agrees with the direction of the 
prevailing winds over the corresponding portions of the occtins.^ Hence 
the ocean currents themselves may be considered meteorological ph(uio- 
mena. 

A diagrammatic representation of the surface currents of the oceans 
on both sides of the equator is given in the following figure (Fig. 9), 
which is reproduced from Wild’s Thahum, If this figure be compared 
with charts showing the distribution of pressures and winds it will be 
seen that the atmospheric currents, as well as the ocean currents, 
circulate ^ound the centres of high or low pressure over the oceans. 
The barometric minimum of higher latitudes is encircled by currents in 
atmosphere and ocean, flowing from right to left, the cold polar currents 
being on the left, and the warm equatorial currents being on the right. 
The barometric maximum in the vicinity of latitude 30* has a cir- 
culation about it from left to right, the cool currents being on the 
right, and the warm currents on the left. These statements hold only 

^J. Hann: AUgmui'M Bhrdkmde, 5th Edition, 1896, 274. 

*J. Hann: AUaa der MtUorologU ; or Bartholomew’s AUan of Meteorology ^ 
Plates 12 and 14. 
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for the northern hemisphere. In the southern, these systems of winds 
and currents move around in the opposite way. The effect, however, 
is always the same ; for the western coasts, in low latitudes, are every- 
where cooled, and the eastern coasts arc warmed, while this condition 
is just reversed in higher latitudes. 



The ocean currents, as a whole, are thus seen to follow the prevailing 
winds. The warm currents off the eastern coasts of the continents, 
namely, the Gulf Stream and the Japan Current, or Kuro Siwo, are an 
exception, in so far as the cold northwest winds of winter blow off- 
shore, almost directly across these currents, without turning them to 
any considerable extent from their course. In connection with this 
anomaly, it need only be noted briefly at this point, that these warm 
equatorial currents off the eastern coasts are not by any means wind- 
drift currents. They are, in fact, true ocean rivers, which have their 
source, and gain their momentum, in the equatorial current produced 
by the trade winds. 
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It must be remembered that the equatorial current occupies about 
twenty degrees of latitude, on l)oth sides of the equator, which is one- 
third of the earth’s surface, and that it embraces certainly more than 
one-half of the ocean surbice in the northern hemisphere. With this in 
mind, there is nothing surprising in the fact that this great volume of 
*water, when once set in motion, should not lose its momentum »is soon 
as it moots the obstruction caused by the eastern coasts of the con- 
tinents; but that, turning north and south towani higher latitudes, 
it should, for some distance, retain enough velocity to keep on its course, 
oven when this course does not everywhere coincide with the direction 
of the surface winds. When, however, these branches of the equatorial 
current have poured their warm waters into the farther portions of the 
ocean basins, in about latitude 40* N. and S., this warm water comes 
under the influence of the westerly winds which prevail there, and is 
driven to still higher latitudes. As the result of this movement, the 
warm w’ater is pushed towawl the western coasts of the continents, and 
the tnily place that is left for the cold surface currents returning from 
the polar oceans is on the eastern coasts. Tn the southern oceans, 
where thofe arc iio great continental masses beyond latitude 40* K., the 
cold Antarctic currents, which often caiTy icebergs, have plenty of 
room. 

The ocean currents between the equator and latitude 40* north and 
south are therefore the following : On the side towards the equator 
there is the equatorial current; on the eastern coasts of the con- 
tinents wo have the warm branch of the deflected ccpiatorial current, 
which continues to higher latitudes and there, at about latitude 40®, 
turns to the right in the northern, and to the left in the southern 
hemisphere, flowing in an easterly direction polewanl from the horse 
latitudes, and gradually losing its velocity and its high temperature. 
At this point, the water comes under the influence of the winds which 
prevail on the eastern side of the tropical high pressure area, and it is 
again driven equatorward toward the southeast and the south.^ The 
current thus makes a turn and again becomes a part of the equatorial 
current, completing the shorter circuit. This return current on the 
sub-tropical and tropical western coasts of the continents is cool, for wc 
hero have water which has already been cooled, flowing into lower 
and warmer latitudes. 

The effect of these currents upon temperature.— This short tropical 
and sub-tropical circuit of ocean currents which is developed in the 

^In the northern hemisphere. In the sonthem hemisphere this direction is 
towards NE. and N. 
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Atlantic and Pacific on both sides of the equator, has an effect upon 
temperature, which may briefly be described as follows. The tempera- 
tures on the eastern coasts in tropical and sub-tropical latitudes 
arc higher than on the western coasts, and there is for a time an 
increasing negative temperature anomaly when approaching the equator 
on the west coasts, which are under the influence of the cool return 
currents from higher latitudes. In illustration of what has just been 

said, it may here be briefly noted 
that^ in the Atlantic Ocean, the 
western coast of north Africa 
(Morocco), and, to a still greater 
degree, the western coast of 
south Africa, are abnormally 
cool. The same thing is true of 
the California coasts and especi- 
ally of the coasts of northern 
Chile and Peru in the Pacific 
Ocean. The configuration of the 
coast increases, or diminishes, 
the amount of the cooling. 
When the coast bulges out to- 
ward the equator, as happens in 
the case of south Africa and of 
South America, the cold current 
hugs the cotist. The opposite 
condition, and the opposite effect, 
are seen on the coast of North 
and of Central America. The 
equatorial region proper, which 
is usually included in the belt of calms, alone has tio share in this 
cooling. Furthermore, the returning equatorial current is found here, 
and this is a warm current. 

The eastern coasts are relatively warm, as for example, the northern 
coast of Brazil and the Guiana coast, and the West Indies and the 
archipelago to the east of Asia. The temperatures in the eastern 
portions of the tropical oceans are low, because the cool currents here 
join with the equatorial current. The temperatures are higher in the 
western portions, because the water has already become warmed during 
its passage across the ocean, under the heat of the tropical sun. The 
isotherms of the ocean surface are diagrammaticaliy represented in 
Fig. 10, which is reproduced from Wild’s ThaJam (1877). 



Fni 10.— OtncAN SuRKAoi Isotherms 
(After WUd). 
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The effect of cold ocean water near shore upon climate.— In the 

explanation of the low temporaturo off the west coasts of South 
America and of south Africa, as well as off the northwestern coast 
of northern Africa, one point was formerly overlooked which has been 
brought to light by recent oceanographic studies, and which makes 
*thi8 phenomenon much more intelligible.^ 

There is one difficulty in the way of referring the cold water off the 
coast of northern Chile and of Peru, and the cooling of the air which is 
associated with it, wholly to the ocean current from the so\ith. This 
difficulty arises from the notable fact that the water temperature at 
Callao (lat. 12** S.) is no higher than that at Valparaiso (lat. :33° S.). 
As the current moves at the rate of only 15 nautical miles a day, and 
therefore takes about four months to go from Valparaiso to Callao, it 
certainly would have time to become considerably warmed on the way. 
Captain Dinklage found the coldest water at Callao close to the shore, 
where there was no perceptible current. The ineixsase of temperature 
from the shore westward out to se»i was found by Captain Hoffmann to 
be SIS follows : — 


OCEAN SURFACE TEMPERATURES OFF CALLAO, ON THE 
COAST OF PERU. 


1 

1 

Pacific Ocean— Nautical MUoh from Shore. 


i Coast at 
Callao. 

30 

80 

liO 

m 

Water Temperature, - 

18-2" 

20-6‘* 

23*8® 

28 -2" 

27-0'’ 


In the light of these facts, Dinklage came to the conclusion that this 
low temperature may be duo to a rise of deep ocean waters along the 
coast.^ While the trade wind out over the ocean is driving the water 
along with it, and is thus producing the equatorial current, there must 
be a compensating rise of the water along the coast ; and this rising 
body of water brings up with it the low and very uniform temperature 
of the ocean depths. Whore this suction-effect of the trade wind drift 
is most marked, there will be found the lowest temperature of the 
water alohg the coast. For this reason, it is not surprising to find very 
low temperatures even close to the equator. Furthermore, a sharp 

^ .The subject has been discussed by Krttmmel, Hoffinann, and Buchanan. 

*See also "Das Ealte Kiistenwasser ; Entdeckung der Ursache desselbeu,” 
if.ff., XVI., 1899, 313. 
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deflection of an ocean current off-shore may cause a rise of cold 
water from below. Murray has carried out a series of interesting 
observations on the Scotch lakes, which clearly show how the wind, 
by driving and banking up the water, causes a rise of cold water 
to leeward, and an accumulation of the warm surface water on the 
windward shores.^ ” 

This process must be an important one along the shores of all the 
oceans within the region of constant trade winds. The trades blow 
the warm water away from the west coasts, and cold water rises to 
replace that which has been thus removed. The warm water, in 
consequence, accumulates along the eastern coasts in the tropics, and 
hence the isothermal surfaces within the tropical, and to some extent 
also within the sub-tropical oceans, slope from east to west. Cold 
water is found along the west coast of northern Africa from the Sti’ait 
of Gibraltar to Cape Verde ; along the west coast of southern Africa, 
from about latitude 10° S. to the mouth of the Orange River, and 
occasionally as far as the vicinity of Cape Town; along the whole 
California coast in western Noith America, and in South America from 
about latitude 40” S. on the coast of Chile, as far north as Payta, close 
to the equator, on the coiist of Pern. 

A typical occurrence of cold water along shore is found on the Somali 
coast of the northeastern point of Africa, from Cape Warshekh to Capo 
Guardafui.^ The cold water is found hero during the blowing of the 
southwest monsoon, from June to September. This monsoon, it will 
be noted, is an off-shore wind, and wherever strong prevailing winds 
blow ofi-shore there results a rise of cold water along the coast. 
During the season of the southwest monsoon, a mean ocean temperature 
of 16° is found, in August, at Gape Kas Hafun, in latitude 10* N.; while 
north of Cape Guardafui, in latitude 12* N., the ocean temperature is 
27* to 30*. This cold water along shore, which comes from below, and 
can readily be detected by its green colour, has a notable effect upon the 
climate of the adjacent coast. It greatly reduces the air temperature ; 
frequently produces dense fogs, called garms on the coast of Peru, and 
cacimbos on the coast of Benguela ; and also leads to a laek of heavy 
rainfalls, and to the absence of thunderstorms. Under these conditions, 
the air over the land is dry, and the nights are cool. For these 

^ J. Murray : **On the Effects of Winds on the Distribution of Temperature in 
the Sea- and Fresh- Water Lochs of the West of Scotland,” Oeogr, Mag.f 
IV., 1888, 345-365. 

>Seo map in J. Y. Buchanan’s ** Similarities in the Physical Geography of the 
Great Oceans,” Proc. Ray, Qtogr, 8ac,^ YIIL, 1886, 753-768. 
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reasons, the coolest season on the Somali cosist is the period of the 
southwest monsoon, although this really corresponds to the summer. 

Captain Hoffmann says : “ At the beginning of July, the temperature of the air 
and of the ocean remained fairly constant between Zanzibar and Cape Warahekh, 
the water temperature being 25**. The water temperature fell rapidly l)etweeu 
latitudes 4“ and 8® N. , and reached the abnormally low reading of 1.5® off Ras al 
Khyle. At the same time, the temperature of tlie air fell, and even witli a clear 
sky, the thermometer did not rise above 20® at noon ; so that it was pleasant to 
sit out under the tropical sun. The horizon was hazy, and heavy dew formed at 
night. The colour of the ocean was a dark olive green, and often almost black, 
while it was light green close to the shore. The water was always deep blue 
where it had its ordinary temperature, 'rhe temperature was found to be 
uniformly between 15**5” and 15 *.3® to depths of 200 meters. ” ‘ 

The ocean cuirents north of latitude 40" must next he considered. 
The regions covered by the sul)-tropical })arometric maxima over the 
oceans, betAveen latitudes 25® and 40", are marked by tveak variabh^ 
winds. Those are called the h(me hiihides by seamen. On the 
noi*thern side of the tropical high pressure belts of these horse latitudes 
(in the northern hemisphere), southwesterly winds prevail ovei* the 
ocean, especially in winter, when a deep baroimjtric depression forms 
over the northern portion of the oceans, in a])out latitude 60" N. 
These southwesterly winds cany the warm water, Avhich w.*i8 l)rought 
to middle latitudes by the Gulf Stream and the Kiiro Siwo, to the 
northeast, as a great drift cun'ciit, and the western coasts in the higher 
latitudes are thus warmed. Both air and ocean currents therc^forts 
coml)iiie to raise the temperature on those western cojists, especially in 
winter. In the case of the eastern co^ists, on the other hand, the Avarm 
branch of the equatorial current, which flows close along the coast up 
to about latitude 40", does not benefit the continent in Avinter because 
the prevailing winds blow ofF-shore. Thus it is clear that a high ocean 
temperature can affect the temperature over the land only when the 
prevailing winds blow on-shoro. This is the case on the eastern coasts 
in summer, but then the ocean is cooler than the land, and at this 
season the warm current can help to raise the mean temperature only 
by preventing a considerable cooling through the on-shore Avinds. 
Beyond latitude 40" N., whore the warm current turns towaini the 
northeast and east, and leaves the coast, avo find cold currents on the 
east coasts, which considerably reduce the summer temperatures. In 
the Atlantic Ocean this cold current brings down icebergs. 

^Hoffmann: '‘Reise S.M.Kr. ‘MOwe’ von Zanzibar nach Aden,’* Ann, tier 
Hydrogr., XIV., 1886, 391-306. 
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The high temperature of the North Atlantic Ocean. — ^There are two 
striking features in connection with the ocean currents north of the 
40th parallel of latitude, both of which have important climatic con- 
sequences. Hence their controls need some explanation. The first of 
these features is the high temperature of the North Atlantic. This 
ocean has, both on its surface and down to a great depth, the highest 
temperatures to be found in its latitudes ; indeed, its bottom tempera- 
tures are lower than those found in any other ocean. The second 
feature is the great cold currents which fiow up the west coasts of 
South America and of southern Africa, and join with the equatorial 
eurrent. 

The cause of both these phenomena is to be found partly in the 
configuration of the continents, or rather in the outline of the eastern 
coasts north of the equator, and partly in the higher velocity and 
greater constancy of the southeast than of the northeast trade. It 
results from these facts that the great body of warn water in the 
equatorial current is, even at the very beginning of its circuit, driven 
over toward the northern hemisphere, and, since the barrier which 
turns this current aside into higher latitudes trends southeast and 
northwest, the greater portion of the warm water is deflected into 
the northern hemisphere. This southeast and northwest trend of 
the eastern continental coast is particularly distinct in the case of 
South America from Capo San lioque to Trinidad; but it is also 
seen, to a less marked degree, in the island groups of New Guinea 
and the Philippines. The northern branches of this warm equatorial 
current, notably the Gulf Stream and the Antillean current, which 
accompanies the Gulf Stream on its eastern side, and also the Kuro 
Siwo, are therefore larger than the warm currents off the southern 
coast of Brazil and the eastern coast of Australia. The smaller body 
of warm water in the Kuro Siwo is more or less lost in the broad l)asin 
of the North Pacific. On the other hand, the mighty Gulf Stream, 
with the Antillean current, pours its warmed waters into the ocean 
basin of the North Atlantic, which quickly narrows north of 40* N. ; 
here, consequently, there is a heaping, of warm water that has no 
parallel elsewhere. The warmer the northern ocean waters, the deeper 
becomes the barometric depression which forms over this ocean during 
the winter, and indeed during the greater portion of the year ; and 
hence the stronger and more constant are the west and the southwest 
winds which drive the warm water along the west' coasts into higher 
latitudes. For this reason, northwestern Europe enjoys the mildest 
winter climate, and the highest mean temperatures which are found 
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anywhere in corresponding latitudes. Several factors have thus been 
seen to combine to give the western coast of northern Europe its- 
extraordinarily favourable climate. 

The cold cuxrentB off the western coasts of South America and 
Africa. — As the southeast trade wind covers a broader area of the 
oceans, and as it blows more steadily and with a higher velocity than 
the northeast trade wind, the southern equatorial current is stronger 
than the northern. The former current, therefore, needs a larger supply 
of water. The movement of the water equatorward under the influence 
of the southeast trade may be said U) give rise to a kind of suction- 
effect, which draws the water along the tropical western coasts from 
higher latitudes to help supply the equatorial current. The water thus 
drawn into the circulation follows the prevailing winds on the e^istern 
side of the sub-tropical high pressure area, and so it is easy to explain 
the origin of this circulation. The cold occiin currents found off the 
west coasts of South America and of southern Africa, and flow'ing 
toward lower latitudes, have oceasionally been given the name of 
AnUirctiv mrreuh, which is (piite unfitting. They have, to l)e sure, the 
same direction of flow as the true polar currents, such as the liuhrador 
current and the current off the Oiistern coast of Greenland, but their 
origin is not the same. The true analogy is found ofl‘ the coasts of 
California and of northern Africa. The Peruvian current, and that off 
the west coast of southern Africa, are much bett<5r developed than the 
coiTespoiiding currents north of the equator, because the southern 
equatorial current is stronger than the northern. Furthermore, the 
westerly drift in the southeni hemisphere, in which the former curients 
have their origin, is very well marked 1)ccause of the strong prevailing 
westerly winds, and the outline of the southern coasts of south Africa 
and of South America is very favourable for deflecting this ocean 
drift toward lower latitudes. 

The low temperatures of the southern oceans in higher latitudes,, 
as compared with those north of the equator, result from the narrowing 
of the continents of the southern hemisphere to the south, while in the 
northern hemisphere the continents become wider to the north, and 
enclose the ocean basins. In the southern hemisphere, the smaller body 
of warm, water is spread far and wide over the vast expanse of the 
southern oceans. North of the equator, the greater volume of warm 
water carried poleward by the Gulf Stream and the Kuro Siwo is 
hemmed in by an ocean basin which narrows towards the north. In 
addition to this, there comes the further fact that the northern ocean 
basins are either partially, or almost completely, shut off from the water 
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of the polar seas, while in the southeni hemisphere there is no barrier 
against the cooling effects of Antarctic water and ice. All of these 
conditions are of great importaiice if a general comparison is to be 
made between the climates of the northern and the southern hemi- 
spheres. 

The effect of ocean currents upon the distribution of rain&ll still ' 
remains to be considered in a general way. In this matter the 
temperature of the currents plays an important part. Warm ocean 
currents, those which flow from lower to higher latitudes, must 
increase precipitation on the neighliouring coasts, for the air over the 
water is saturated with water vapour at a higher temperature than 
belongs to the particular latitude in which it happens to be. Gold 
currents, on the other hand, Le,, those which flow from higher to lower 
latitudes, diminish precipittition in their neigh1)ourhood, because the 
moist air over them has a temperature which is below that norimil to 
the latitude. The air in the latter case becomes warmed over the laud, 
and its temperature departs more and more from the dew point. 
Furthermore, these cold currents are also accompanied by winds which 
blow from higher to lower latitudes, and- hence also have the tendency 
to decrc^ise, rather than to produce, rainfall. 

The facts afford a complete confirmation of these general deductions. 
The cool return currents of the sub-tropical and the tropical system on 
the east side of the barometric maxima, give rise to a notably small 
rainfall along the coasts of the continents past which they flow. This 
deficiency of rainfall is greatest on the west coasts of south Africa and 
of South America, along which the greatest of these currents flow. The 
west coast of South America, from the point at which the westerly 
drift current turns northward toward lower latitudes, has a luinfall 
which becomes smaller and smaller until an absolutely rainless district 
is reached, on the coast of northern Chile and of Peru. This is 
associated with the fact that the negative temperature anomaly 
becomes more and more marked the farther the current advances into 
lower latitudes ; while the temperature of the water rises very slowly. 
The rainless belt continues until the cold current leaves the coast. The 
part played by the cold water along shore in bringing about a deficiency 
of rainfall has already been discussed. Even when the prevailing south 
and sout^hwest winds along shore carry the moist air from the ocean on 
to the land, rainfall can seldom, or never, occur. The reason for this is 
that the land is well warmed in those low latitudes ; so much so, in fact, 
that the temperature increases inland even to considerable altitudes 
above sea level ; and in this higher temperature of the land, the cool 
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ocean air departs farther and farther from its point of saturation. The 
conditions on the west coast of southern Africa are quite analogous. To 
a somewhat less marked degree, the phenomenon is repeated on the 
coast of California and on the west coast of northern Afiksa. All these 
coasts have a marked tendency toward a deficiency of rainfall so long as 
#the cool current flows along them, and so long as there is cold water 
ofF-shorc. 

(3n the contrary, the coasts along which flow the wai-m e(|uatorwl 
briinches of the oceanic circulation have abundant rainfall, Avliilc at the 
same time the winds, at least during the warmer season, also blow from 
lower to higher latitudes. The eastern coasts of the continents, there- 
fore, have a plentiful supply of rain from the equator ijito the temperate 
zone. The whole eastern coast of Australia has abundant prccipitiition, 
as have the eastern coasts of south Africa and of South America, in 
contrast to the corresponding west coasts in the same latitudes. 
Pkistcrn North America and eastern Asia also have enough rain. The 
proximity of a warm ocean increases the rainfall bec^iuse the air which 
is nearly saturated at a high temperature, is frequently C(X)led, and 
the water' vapour which it contains is condensed. 

In higher latitudes, wliere the contrasts in the temperature conditions 
between continents and oceans are reversed from summer to winter, 
and where a warm ocean cuiTent flows along the coast, there is a 
tendency to a winter maximum of rainfall, because at this season the 
warm air from the ocean is greatly cooled over the cold land. In 
summer, on the other hand, when the land is warmer than the sea, the 
precipitation decreases both in frequency and in amount. This is the 
case on the northwestern coasts of Europe and of North America. It 
is true that the prevailing southwesterly and westerly winds on the 
eastern side of the low pressure areas which lie over the northern 
oceans tend to bring about this same result^ and are indeed the cause of 
the warm ocean currents themselves. In the southern hemisphere, the 
South American continent is the only one which reaches far enough 
into the higher latitudes to have these abundant rains on its west 
coast. The Chilean coast south of latitude 40* S., where the prevailing 
winds are from west and northwest^ is even more rainy than the 
coasts of Norway and of northwestern North America. It is a striking 
fact that these coasts are also peculiarly alike in that they rise abruptly 
from the sea, with their mountain ranges everywhere closely following 
the coast, and that their shore lines are indented with numerous fiords 
whereby the ocean gains access to the interior. 



CHAPTER XI. 

INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON CIJMATE. 

Influence of forests on temperature.— Tlic influence of forests on 
climate is a question which has given rise to a great deal of discussion. 
We shall confine ourselves to a very brief consideration of the subject.^ 

Tt has already been clearly seen, in the cases of equatorial South 
America and Africa, that forests considerably reduce the mean tempera- 
ture of the air, especially during the warmer portion of the year. 
Woeikof has shown that this same effect is probable in Assam and the 
Malay Archipelago.^ The summer temperatures, even in the middle 
latitudes, are lowered by the influence of forests. Forests prevent the 
occurrence of high air temperatures by shading the ground, which may 
be heated to in dry regions ; by increasing the surface from 

which radiation takes place ; by the active radiating power of the 
leaves; by the increased evaporation from a largo surface,^ and the 

^ A useful summary of this question will be found in Forest Influences^ llulletin 
No. 7, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Forestry Division, 8vo, Washington, D.C., 
1803, p. 197> This contains the following papers : ** Introduction and Summary of 
Conclusions,” by H. E. Fernow ; “ Review of Forest Meteorological Observations ; A 
Study preliminary to the Discussion of the Reiation of Forests to Climate,”- by 
M. W. Harrington ; Relation of Forests to Water Supplies,” by B. E. Femow ; 
** Notes on the Sanitary Significance of ForestB,”by B. E. Femow ; Determination of 
the true Amount of Precipitation and its Bearing on Theories of Forest Influences,” 
by Cleveland Abbe ; ** Analysis of Rainfall with Relation to Surface Conditions,” by 
George E. Curtis. See also a brief summary by J. Nisbet : The Climatic and 
National Economic Influence of Forests,” NaJture^ XLIX., 1803-94, 302-305. 

^ Die Klimaie der Srde, Chap. XIII.; **Klimatologi8che Zeit- und Streitfragen,”* 
M.Z., y., 1888 , 191 - 105 . 

^An interesting result of this action has been deduced by Ney. He haa 
attempted to explain the occurrence of heavy frosts by the fact that sensible heat 
is rendered latent in consequence of the sudden increase of evaporation when the 
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resulting reduction of temperature ; and by the frequent production 
of fogs and clouds.^ 

Influence of forests on humidity. — Forests increase the relative 
humidity, and they decrease evaporation from the ground by the shade 
which they give, and by checking the movement of the air. They also 
■"increase the amount of water in the soil, notwithstanding the large 
supply of water which they need themselves, and act as regulators of 
the water circulating through the ground, and of the water supply of 
brooks and streams.^ This regulating Jiction on the part of the forests 
is most marked on all steep slopes. The water resulting from rainfall 
is retained within the forest, and is prevented from flowing otf rapidly. 
A rapid flow-off is very undesirable. It is followed by a deficiency of 
water supply, and it does much damage by washing away the weathered 
upper surface of rocks, and the soil, thus leaving bire rocks, over- 
loading the streams, and causing them suddenly to overflow their 
l)anks.^ 

The effect of the forest in holding the winter snow cover, and in 
favouring its slow melting in the spring, is of notable importance in 
many distnets. ^Hiis beneficial fiction is, however, accompanied by a 

leaves appear in spring (0. E. Ney : ** Dor vegetative VViirmcverbrauch und sein 
Einfluss anf die Temperaturverlialtnisse dei* Luft,” AT.^., II., 1885, 445451). 
We are more inclined to attribute these frosts to the rapid increase in extent of a 
surface which is an exceptionally good radiator. For a discussion of the active 
radiating power of leaves, which equals that of soot, the reader is referred to 
A. G. Mayer : “ Radiation and Absorption of Heat by Leaves,” Amer, Joum, 
Sci, 3d Series, GXLV., 1893, 340-346 X., 1893, 319-320). 

* The observations of Breitenlohncr (“ Warmcreflexion durch Laubwerk,” M,Z,, 
X., 1893, 197-108), and Hartl, which were concerned with reflected heat, do not 
contradict this statement. It suffices to call attention to the fact, which may be 
observed almost any day, that some kinds of clouds dissolve over open country, 
and to the observations made by aeronauts, that balloons descend over forests, as 
they do over rivers and lakes, thus showing a tendency to a descending movement 
of the air. 

^See Wiener: *'Russiache Forschungen auf dem Oebiete der Wasserfrage,” 
Forach. auf dam Oeb. der Agrikvlturphyaik, XVIII., 1895, 433, etc. 

* Measurements of the amount of rainfall which flows off on the surface in a 
forested and in an unforested area in Alsace, gave the relative danger of flood as 
1 in the forested to 2 in the unforested area. (Jeaiidel, Cantdgril et Bella ud : 
** Etudes exp^rimentales sur les Inondations,” Comptea RenduSt LI., 1860, 
1011-1016.) Excellent examples from the dry portions of India, quoted in A'afure, 
XU., 1889-90, 123, show the effects of deforestation in increasing floods and 
erosion, and in overloading the rivers of that region. Other cases are cited in 
Berthold Ribbentrop’s Fcreatry in British Indian Calcutta, 1900. 

N 
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lowering of the spring temperature, and a slow rise of temperature 
during the spring months.^ 

Influence of forests on rainfalL — The q[uestioii whether forests 
ean increase the amount of rainfall, and the further question as to the 
amount of this increase, if there be any, cannot yet be definitely 
answered. In view of the influences of forests upon the other meteoro-“ 
logical elements, which have alre^idy been noted, it may be concluded, 
with a good deal of certainty, that, so far at least as the tropics 
are concerned, forests may actually increase the amount of rainfall. 
The observations made under Blanford’s supervision in the central 
provinces of India, support this view,*** and Kibbentrop believes that the 
wholesale destruction of forests in India has had the most deteriorating 
effect on the climate, although he does not go so far as to maintain that 
reforestation might improve the climate to such an extent as to prevent 
the recurrence of droughts. Miittrich gives similar results for Germany, 
which seem to point toward an increase in the rainfall as a result of 
extended reforestation.^ Hcttner^ also comes to the conclusion that a 
surface covering of vegetation influences precipitation. In the 
Cordillera at Bogot<4, clouds with rain falling from them can be seen 
hanging over the forests, while nejir by, over ground which is covered 
^vith shrubs, or is used for agriculture, the sky is blue and the sun is 
shining. It appears, further, that this open country has been de- 
forested, and that with the change in the covering of the soil, the 
climate has also changed to some extent.^ On the other hand, in the 
case of North America, the question as to whether the increasing 
deforestation in the east, and the more extended cultivation of the 
soil in the west, have had any effect upon the amount of rainfall, has 
been investigated without leading to any decisive answer. 

In general, the rainfall is to bo looked upon as the cause, and the 
condition of the cover of vegetation as the effect. 

^ See also A. Miittrich : *' Ueber den Einfluss des Waldes auf die Luftteinperatur 
nach <len in Eberswalde an verschieden aulgestollten Thermometem gemachten 
Beobachtungen,” M.K, XVII., 1900, 356-372; and P. Schubert: *'Der EinfluBS 
der Walder auf das Klima,” t&trf., 561-564. 

>H. F. Blanford: **The Influence of Indian Forests on the Rainfall,” J<mm, 
AsmU, Soc, Bengal, LVL, Fart II, 1887, M5 (M.Z., V, 1888, 235-237). 

*A. Miittrich: Ueber den Einfluss des Waldes auf die Grosse der atmos- 
phflrischen Niederschlage,” Das Wetter, IX., 1892, 46-48; 68-71; 90-96 (Af,Z,, IX., 
1892, 306-308). 

*BegenveriheUung, PJIanzendecke und Beniedelung der tropischen Anden, Berlin, 
189a 

” ** Die Gordillere von Bogotd,” Pel. Erganzungsheft 104, 1892, 73«76; 
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Extended forests, even in middle and higher latitudes, certoinly 
have some influenee in inereasing the frequency of rainfalls, but it is 
naturally almost impossible to det-crinine the extent of this influence 
by observation and measurement. It must, nevertheless, l)e admitted 
that it was formerly the habit very greatly to overestimate this effect 
of forests in increasing rainfall, and the natiiriil rcjiction has led to the 
present tendency altogether to deny such an influence. A sui*face 
which keeps the air moist and cool, and from which there is as 
great an evaporation as takes place from extended forests, must 
have a tendency to increase the amount and the frequency of precipita- 
tion, as contrasted with an open country Avhich is dry, but over which 
conditions are otherwise similar. Snifill and scattering gioves of trees 
will naturally not have this influence. It is, however, perfectly clear 
that the most important of all the effects of forests is seen in mounbiins, 
where they prevent the soil from being washed away, keep the water 
from flowing off too quickly, and check the silting and the rapid 
flooding of the rivers.’ 

In the case of fog and h(^ir frost, an increase in the amount of 
precipitation can bo directly proved. During the prevalence of dense 
fogs, a light rain falls, drop by drop, under trees and in forests, and this 
rain wets the ground thoroughly, while in the open country the 
ground remains dry. A celebrated case of this sort on the island of 
Ascension has been described by Abbe. “ The principal water supply 
for the garrison of this naval station is gathered several miles away, at 
the summit of Green Mountain, the upper pirt of which has always 
been green with verdure since the island was discovered ; almost all of 
this water comes from slight showers and steady dripping of trees 
enveloped in cloud-fog on the windward side of the mountiiin. Every 
exposed object contributes its drip; these do not condense the water; 
they simply collect it mechanically after it has been condensed in the 
uprising cooling air. Whatever fog-drops are not thus collected swoop 
on over the mountain, and quickly evaporate again.” ^ 

The earlier growth of grass under trees in the spring has been attri- 
buted to the more abundant supply of moisture there. In India, during 
seasons of droughty the grass growing under the shade of the forests has 
often saved large numbers of cattle from death by starvation. In the case 
of a hoar frost, the twigs and branches of trees collect a very considerable 

> At the Congress of French (Geographers, held at Lyons in 1804, Qudiiot cited 
many cases in which deforestation in France had injured the habitability and the 
cultivation of valleys in mountainous regions. 

^Fonst 121 . 
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amount of moisture, which is not so gathered where there are no trees. 
A hoar frost which occurred in Altenburg, Hungary, in December, 
1860, was closely observed by Wilhelm, who computed the amount of 
frost collected on shrubs 1 to 2 m. high as equal to 1*9 mm. of rainfall 
in this single instance. Where there are tail trees, with many 
branches, the surface undoubtedly receives much more water, and 
when this process of collecting water vapour from the air is 
frequently repeated, as happens in some winters and in certain 
districts, the surface can, in this way, receive a considerable supply 
of water.^ 

Breitenlohner has made similar observations in the Vienna forest ; ^ 
and Fischbich notes that he has frequently observed that hoar frost 
shaken down from the trees by the wind, has made it possible to haul 
lumber on sledges in the Black Forest during winters when there was 
little snowfall.^ This is, therefore, a ease of a direct increase in 
the amount of precipitation resulting from the presence of a forest, 
because the vapour cither does not collect at all over open fields, or 
else collects in very small quantities only. The forest alone, by means 
of its branches and leaves, can ofTectively gather the water which is 
suspended in the air during fogs, and can supply it to the earth’s 
surface. 

The protection afforded by forests against strong winds is another 
important function performed by groups of trees. This effect consists 
not only in a decrease in the velocity of these winds within the forest, 
but also in its vicinity. Forests thus check the rapid drying of the 
soil, and, in winter, the drifting of snow. On the other hand, the 
diminished air movement does favour the occurrence of spring and 
autumn frosts. The almost complete disappearance of peaches in the 
state of Michigan has been ascribed to deforestation, as a result of 
which the cold north and northwest winds are supposed to be stronger 
and much more injurious than they used to be. Indeed, Curtis recom- 
mends belts of trees as the best protection against cold, as well as 
against hot or dry winds. Forests deerease the violence of the winds, 
and diminish the injurious effects which they may produce by their 
severe cold, heat or dryness. In the year 1888, 21 million bushels of 

^ J. Lament : " Einfluss der Feuchtigkeit auf die Temperatur der freien Luft/* 
Z/.Af., II., 1867, 126-127. 

^Forach, avf dtm dtr Agrikulturphyaik^ II., 497. - 

’K. von Fischbach: *‘(Jeber den Einfluss des Waldes auf atmospharisohen 
Niederschlag und das Eindringen des Wassers in den Boden,” X., 1898, 
194-106. 
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corn were lost in the state of Kansas, through the influence of hot dry 
winds.i 

In general it may be said that the presence of extended forests in 
continental interiors has an influence upon the climate, especially in 
summer, which to a very slight degree gives it the characteristics of a 
coast climate. Even the presence of extended swamps and fens has a 
considerable climatic influence, for those surfaces have a cooling effect 
upon the air, and increase its humidity. The surface temperatures 
under these conditions are low, and the heat of the day and of the 
summer penetrates but slowly, and to a slight depth, into a swampy 
soil. Hence the ground remains fi*ozen for a long time in such places, 
and swamps are therefore one of the chief reasons why the soil in the 
far north is continuously frozen.*^ 


^ fr. K. Curtis : “ VV'intls Injurious to Vegetation and Crops,” Bulletin 1 1 , U. S. 
Weather Bureau, Part II., 1895,435-444. See also [. M. Cline: “tSiimmer Hot 
Winds on the Great Plains,” Bull. Philosoph. Soc., Washington, XII., 1894, 
335.5V18 ; and Arner. Mit. Joura., XL, 1894-95. 175-189. 

There arc some instructive diagrams sliowing the diurnal march of tempcnituie 
in n swafhpy surface as compared with an open surface in a report hy Th. 11 omen : 
“ Bodenphysikalische und Mctoorologische Boobachtungen,” Berlin, 1894. 



CHAPTER XIL 

MEAN TEMPERATURES OF PARALLELS OF LATITUDE 
AND OF THE HEMISPHERES. 

Mean temperatures of parallels of latitude.— The temperature of 
the air at the eaith’s surface depends primarily, as has already been 
explained, upon latitude. It is, however, also directly dependent upon 
the fact whether the earth’s surface at any given latitude is composec 
of land or water. A hemisphere composed wholly of land or wholly o' J 
water would present the simplest condition. As a matter of fact, it i. 
in the southern hemisphere alone that the distribution of temperaturr 
approaches that which Avould prevail over a water hemisphere. Thi \ 
northern hemisphere, although it contains the largest continental areas, 
is nevertheless far from being a true land hemisphere, because its 
surface consists of only 40 per cent, of land and 60 per cent, of water. 
There is, moreover, no single parallel of latitude, the whole of whoso 
course lies only over the land. Hence the conclusions, which may be 
drawn with more or less accuracy from the dependence of observed 
temperatures upon the distribution of land and water, afford us our only 
basis for determining the distribution of temperature over a hemisphere 
wholly composed of land. * 

We owe the first serious inquiry along these lines to the English 
j)hysici8t, Ja mes D. Forbes.^ The basis of the investigations carried 
on by Forbes, and in later years by Spitaler, were the so-called 
normal temperatures, first computed by DoV e for every ten degrees 

^ 1 J. D. Forbes : ** Inquiries about Terrestrial Temperatures,” Trans, Roy, Sos,^ 
Edinburgh, XXII., Ft. I., 1850, 75-02. 
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are either wholly or partially shut off from the Arctic Ocean and its 
ice fields, are, as a whole, warmer than the oceans south of the equator. 
It should, however, bo noted that the greater land nniss of the northern 
homisphoro is effective in thus enclosing these northern oceans. 

Temperatures of northern and southern hemispheres. — The average 
Amount of land in the westcni, or water, hemisphere, between longitude 
20* W. and 160“ E., is only al)OLit half as large between latitudes 5*' and 
25“ in the northern hemisphere Jis in corresponding latitudes of the 
southern hemisphere, yet the mean temperature of the western hemi- 
sphere, between latitudes 5“ and 25" N., is 24-6“ ; while in the same 
latitudes of the southern hemisphere it is only 23-3“. The southern 
latitudes are therefoi'C 1‘3* cooler. Further, although there is only 
6 per cent, of land at latitude 15“ N. in the western hemisphere, while 
in latitude 15* S. there is 20 per cent., yet the temperature in the 
northern latitudes is still 1 *3“ higher than iii the southern. Thus, not 
only the land, but also the water, is warmer in these latitudes of the 
northern hemisphere. ^ 

Mean temperatures of the earth as a whole in different months. — 

pove first {Milled attention tp the notsiblo fact that the mean temperature 
i the earth as a whole does not remain constant throughout the year, 
should theoretically be the case in view of the conditions of insolation, 
b that it rises from January to July, and that the temperatures of the 
rthern hemisphere are therefore the controlling ones for the earth as 
.whole. According to Spi taler, those mean temperatures are as 
lows 


MEAN TEMPKK ATTIRES OK THE HEMiSrHERKS IX 
JANUARY ANT) JULY. 



January. 

July. 

Difference. 


Northern Hemisphere, 

0 

80 

0 

22-0 

14-5 

0 

15-2 

Southern Hemisphere, 

17‘5 

12-4 

S-1 

14-9 

Earth as a whole. 

12-7 

17*4 

4-7 

150 


The temperature of the earth as a whole, therefore, increases nearly 
5® from Januaiy to July, in consequence of the high July temperature 
of the northern hemisphere which comes simultaneously with the milder 

^A. Woeikof : Bemerkungen ueber den Einfluss von Land uiid Meer auf die 
Lufttemperatur,” V., 1888, 17-21. The means given in the text have 

been determined without reference to the unequal circumference of the parallels of 
latitude ; a fact which, however, does not vitiate the comparison. 
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winter temperature of the southern hemisphere. On the other hand, 
the low summer temperature of the latter eoiresponds with the low 
January temperature of the former. The northern land hemisphere, if 
the expression is allowable, has a cold winter and a hot summer. The 
annual range of temperature is 14*5*. The southern water hemisphere 
has a cool summer and a mild winter, the annual rafige of temperature 
being but a little more than one-third as great as that of the northern 
hemisphere. 'The northern hemisphere has a moderate continental 
elimatc, its surface being about 40 per cent. lan<l. The southern hemi- 
sphere, with only 17 per cent, of land, has a fairly typical marine climate. 

The mean temperature of the earth as a whole is about 15*, both 
hemispheres having nearly the same temperature. The southern 
hemisphere is, however, probably somewhat cooler, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the heat which is carried across the equator by the strong 
southeast trade drift.^ 

^ The mean temperatures of Imth hemispheres as cbmputed by different investi- 
gators arc as follows : — 

Northern hemisphere : Dove, IS'S"" ; Schoch, 1*5*1" ; Ferrel, 15*3"* ; Spitaler, 15*4". 

Southern hemisphere: Sartorius von Waltershausen, 15*8"; Schoch, 14*9"; Kcrrel, 
16 0“ ; Hann (1882), 15*4" ; SpiUler, 14*8"; Hann (1896), 14*7". (W. Schoch : Dor- 
stdluwj (hr mittleren JahrtaUmptratur aln Fnnktion dtr geographhehen Breitt id 
Lange ^ Ziirich, 1856. Based on Dove’s isothermal charts. William Ferrel *. Mttei -o- 
loifical litHtarchtH for the Use of the Coast Pilot, I., U.S. Coast and Geod. 8ui< 
Washington, 1877. Based on Buchan’s original isotherms. J. Hann : ** Ueher Sat 
Tcinperatur der sUdlichen Hemisphiire,” 8. IF. A,, LXXXV., 1882, Ft. II., 6-59/.- 

It seems well to include here a purely theoretical computation of the m an 
temperature of the earth’s surface, and to compare this with the results of obs‘.r- 
vatiou. Christiansen has made tlic following ealculatioii. It is assumed that, of 
the radiant energy which comes to the earth from the sun, 2 calories (per sq. ci \ 
per minute) are absorbed and applied to raising the temperature. This assum; 
tion is consistent with the results of observation. (Langley’s solar constant is 3 « 
of which value about one-half, t.e., 1*5, reaches the earth’s surface with a zenithal 
sun, and the diffuse radiation from the atmosphere can easily supply enough ' ^ 
make 2 effective calories. ) If this assumption is made, the amount of heat effect < 

in warming the earth, received by the latter, is 2-r4. The whole surface (^) 'x 
ceives the heat of a pencil of radiation whose cross section at the earth is a great ' 
circle of the earth. If we take Stefan’s law of radiation, and if the temperature 
of the earth is f, the amount of heat radiated from the earth is a(273+0^^i in 
which a is the coefficient 0*0000000000728. Since the temperature of the earth is 
constant, the gain and loss of heat must be equal, and we have 
0*728 X 10“ ^0(273+0^=2-r4, 
which gives <=15* 

This law of radiation therefore gives the actual mean temperature of the earth’s 
surface. Conversely, as this same mean temperature is obtained by observation, 
this computation may be taken as proof that the effective radiation from the zenithal 
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Mean temperatures of the hemispheres.- -The unequal distribution 
of land and water, and the permanent currents in atmosphere and 
ocean, also Ciiuse differences of temperatui-o from east to west aloiig the 
same parallel of latitude. Spitalcr obtains the following values for the 
mean temperatures of an eastern and a western hemisphere, the two 
Hemispheres being divided by the meridians of SO® W. and 100’ K, on 
the basis of the distnbution of the intensity of terrestrial magnetism. 


MEAN TEMPERATURES OV EASTERN AND WESTERN 
HEMISPHERES. 



EtiHtcni 

WcHtcni 


IIciiiMphcrc. 

IleinlAphiira. 


0 

0 

North, 

16*7 

13J) 

South, 

14*.^ 

14*9 

Earth as a whole, 

1.5-.5 

14*4 


The cjistern hemisphere has a mean temperature of 9*4® in January, 
and 23*6® in July. The western hemisphenj has ()*5® in January, and 
2P5* in July, and is therefore cooler in both seiisons. Supiin has 
obtained the mean temperatures of both homisphcinss, divided, in 
-?coi*claiicc with the usual custom, by longitude 20“ W., and 1 (50“ E.^ 

- an must be very nearly 2 calories. Actually, tlic cfl’ccti vo radiation is less than 2, 
because of the obliquity of the mean path, and a must be less than for the ideal 
black body. 

Christiansen also computed the mean temperatures of the most important 
parallels of latitude in the same way, and obtained the following results 



Equator. 

TVoplc. 

45*. 

Polar Circle. 

Polo. 


o 

o 

0 

D 

0 

Computed, - 

29*5 

24*0 

j 

7*5 

-18 '6 

-30-0 

«. OJiserved, 

26*2 

23*3 

9*3 

(-4-0) 

(-20-0) 


The agreement is quite close, for, in consequence of the diffusion of heat by air 
and ocean currents, the lower latitudes must have lower temperatures, and the 
high latitudes must have higher temperatures, than would be obtained by means 
of the mathematical formula. The greatest positive departure is to be expected 
near the Arctic and the Antarctic circles. {Dawtk Vidensk. Sekk, Fork,, 
Copenhagen, 1886, 85-168). 

' A. Supan : Review of Spitoler’s Die WdrfnevertheHung au/ der Erdoherfiiicht. 
Pei, MiU,i XXXIII., 1887. Litteralni^r,^ 90-91. The western hemisphere has 17 
per cent, land and 83 per cent, water ; the eastern has 37 per cent, land and 63 
per cent, water (from 80“ N. to 70“ S.). 
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By Supan’s detormination, the western water hemisphere, between 
latitude 20^ and latitude 60^ N., is warmer in January than the 
eastern land hemisphere. At latitude 50'’ N. the temperature is 8*7* 
higher in the former than in the latter. In July, on the other hand, 
the latter is warmer from latitude 70“ N. to the equator; and nearly 
up to latitude 20* N. it is almost 5* warmer. At latitude 20* N. tHo 
eastern hemisphere has a temperature 30*1* ; the western, 26*. 

Mean temperatures of meridians.-^uys-Ballot also determined the 
mean temperatures of the meridians for intervals of 5*, for January, 
July, and the year; the area embraced in this investigation being that 
between latitude 80* N. and 55" S. These figures shoAv the existence 
of considerable difiercnccs of temperature, two maxima and two minima 
being noticeable in all seasons, which is quite in accordance ^vith the 
prevailing longitudinal distribution of laud and water.y 

In January, the warmest meridians are 160° to 170“ W., with a 
temperature of 10*5* ; and 10* to .35* K., with 12*5°. The coldest 
meridians are 95“ to 105*^ W., with 5-4*; and 100* to 115* E., 
with 2*8*. The maximum difierence is 9*7*. In July, the warmest 
meridians are 100* to 115* W., with 18*3"; and 120* to 115* E,, 
with 19*2" : the coldest are 175° to 180* W., with 16*0°; and then 
125* to 130* W., and 15* to 20* W., with 16*1*. The maximum 
diflference is only 3*2*. 

In the northern hemisphere, the meridian of 120'’ K. probably has tlie mest 
strikingly continental type of temperaturo conditions. The greatest contrast 
with the conditions along this meridian is probably to be found along the 
meridian of 30*' W. The mean temperatures along these two meridians have been 
determined by the author, on the basis of Batchelder’s data, with the following 
result 


MEAN TEMPERATURES ALONG THE MERIDIANS OF 
120* E. AND 20* W. 


Jfiqnator to SO* N. 

Jammiy. 

July. 

Year. 



e 

0 

120” E., - 

-6*6 

21*1 

7*4 Land. 

20" W., - - - 

10*7 

17*3 

12*8 Water. 


South of latitude 20”, there is hardly any difference of temperature between east 
and west. If, therefore, the extra-tropical latitudes alcme are taken from 20* to 
80” N., we have the following : — 


^ Verdeding der Warmte over de Aarde, Amsterdam, 1888. 
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MEAN TEMPERATURES ALONG THE MERIDIANS OF 120* E. 
AND 20* W. BETWEEN LATITUDES 20" AND 80" N. 


Latitudes 20*>S(r N. 

January. 

July. 

Year. 

120* B., • 

-15-9 

19-4 

o 

1*7 Land. 

20* W., • ■ - 

6-3 

14-6 

8 7 Water. 

Difference, 

+22-2 

-4*8 

+ 7-0 


These are probably the greatest contrasts of temperature between cast and 
west. The temperatures given in the above table are the means of longitudes 
110", 120" and 130" E., and 20", :10" and 40" W. 

The mean temperatures of all oceans and continents between 
latitudes 90* N. and 50* 8. have calculated by voii Tillo, with 
the following results: — 


A 

1 January, i 

July. 

Year. 

llunffe. 

Mean Temperature of Oceans, 

0 

17-9 1 

19°-2 

0 

18-3 

c 

1*3 

„ ,, Continents,- 

7-3 i 

1 

22-9 

150 

15‘() 


The oceans are 3’3* warmer than the continents. In the January 
and the July temperatures, the northern hemisphere turns the scale, as 
may be clearly seen. The range of temperature over the continents 
from January to July is twelve times as great as over tlio oceans. 

Mean temperatures of land and water hemispheres. —These very 
general results concerning the distribution of temperature over the 
surface of the earth may properly be supplemented by the results 
obtained by Forbes, ^ in his studies of the characteristics of typical 
continental and marine climates. In connection with this, reference 
may be made to the table given on page 200, which may serve as a basis 
for our consideration. 

The mean temperature of a parallel of latitude may, as has already 
been seen, be considered as dependent upon the latitude itself, and upon 
the relative proportion of land and water along that parallel. The 
transfer of heat» by air and ocean currents, has but little effect upon 
this temperature, because it may be assumed that the warm currents 
along one meridian are very largely compensated by the returning 

cit. 
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cold currents along another meridian. A formula might therefore be 
devised which should express the tempcnituro of every parallel of 
latitude as a function of the latitude and of the distribution of land and 
water along that panillcl. Such a formula was actually worked out by 
Forbes, and is given in the Appendix to this chapter. This formula, 
although derived from observations made in the northern hemispheife 
only, nevertheless satisfactorily represents the distribution of tem- 
perature in the southern hemisphere as well, notwithstanding the great 
differences in the distribution of land and water in corresponding 
latitudes. This fact may ])e taken as evidence that it accomplishes 
somewhat more than an interpolation formula. 

The formula given by Forbes makes it possible to reach some 
approximation concerning tlie temperatures over a hemisphere com- 
posed wholly of water, or wholly of land. Thus we obtain the 
following table : — 

TEMFKRATDRES AT EQUATOR AND AT POLE IN 
WATER AND LAND HEMISPHERES. 



Water 

Uemiephoro. 

Land 

Uomiaphero. 

Temperature at Equator, • 

221 

43*2 

„ Pole, • 

-10*8 

-320 


If it be allowable, in the light of what has been said, to regard the 
temperature of a parallel of latitude as the resultant of the mean 
temperatures over its land and over its water areas, then the mean 
temperatures of a water hemisphere and of a land hemisphere may be 
computed in still another way. For each parallel of latitude, two 
equations may be constructed, one for the northern, and one for the 
southern hemisphere. These equations express the temperature of that 
parallel as the resultant of the unknown mean temperatures of the 
known areas of land and of water. By eliminating the two unknown 
terms from each of the two equations for each parallel, we obtain the 
mean temperature of a pamllel running over a perfeetly uniform 
surface of land and water.^ By this method, Forbes obtained the 
temperatures at latitudes 10”, 20”, 30^ and 40”, for a land and a 
water hemisphere, and these he represented graphically. A slight 
extension, drawn by free hand, of the two symmetrical branches of 
.the curve, then gives the temperature at the equator, as well as the 
^ See Appendix for an illustration of this method. 
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latitude at which the two curves intersect, the latitude at which 
the temperature of the water hemisphere becomes the same as that 
of the land hemisphere. The tempemture at the equator is found to 
bo as follows: — 

Surface wholly water, 2'2'V. 

, Surface wholly land, 46*3'*. 

The difference is 2 4*2*. This result shows a perfectly satisfactory 
agreement with the values pniviously obtained by the general formula. 
The mean temperatui’es of a land and water hemisphere, as obtained by 
both those methods, namely, l.)y fomula and by graphic rcprcscntiition, 
are as follows : — 

MEAN TEMPERATURES OF LAND AND WATER HEMISIMIERES. 


1 0“ 

10“ 

20“ 

1 

30“ 

40“ 

50“ 

Laud Hemisphere, - - | 

44-8 

42*5 

D 

36-4 

20 0 

0 

ir,*7 

0 

3*6 

Water Hemisphere, 

22 “2 

21*2 

ig-(i 

17*4 

12*7 

7-6 

Difference',^ 

22-6 

21-3 

16-8 

8*6 

3*0 

-40 


Between latitude 40** and latitude 50° is the {mullel on which both 
water and land hemispheres have the siime temperature. In higlujr 
latitudes, the water hemisphere is wanner than the land hemisphere. 
Even Dovers isothermal charts of the northeni hemisphere show that 
the transition takes place between latitudes 40” and 45”, and the 
graphic representation, above referred to, shows more precisely that 
this transition occurs at latitude 42|°. Beyond this latitude, as far as 
the pole, a water hemisphere is warmer than a hemisphere wholly 
covered by land. 

Madsen^ has recently attempted to express, by means of a series 
of equations, the observed mean temperatures of the earth’s surface 
as a function of the geographical coordinates, latitude, longitude 
and altitude. For a discussion of this subject the reader is referred 
to the original monograph. 

On the basis of the moan temperatures of the parallels of latitude, as 
determined by himself, and of the distribution of land and water, as 
determined by Dove, Spitaler obtained another formula, which 

^6. J. Madsen; Thermo • Oeographical Studies. General Exposition of the 
Analytical Method applied to Researches on Temperalnre and Climate. Copen* 
hagen, 1807. 
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expresses the temperature of eaeh parallel of latitude as a function of 
the latitude, and of the relations of land and water along that 
parallel.^ 

The formula leads to the following results : — 


MEAN TEMPERATURES OF LAND AND WATER HEMISPHERES „ 

(SriTALEli). 



Water 

Heiiiiaphera 

Land 

Hemiapbero. 

Difference. 

Temperature at the Equator, 

22-2 

41 *5 

+ 19*3 

If If Vole, - - - 

-9‘3 

-28*8 

- 19*3 

„ of the whole Hemisphere, 

1.3-8 

20-2 

+ 6-4 


The highest temperature would be found in a hemisphere covered 
with land from the equator to latitude 45®, and with water from there 
to the pole. The lowest temperature would be found under the 
opposite conditions of distribution of land and water. 

Spitaler worked out the mean temperatures of the earth under these 
conditions, and found that with a land surface from the equator to 
latitude 45®, and a water surface from there to the pole, the mean 
temperature of the cjirth would be 22'8® ; while with a water surface 
from the equator to latitude 45®, and a land surface from there to the 
pole, the mean temperature would bo 11*1®. The zone from the 
equator to latitude 45® in a water hemisphere would have a moan 
temperature of 18*2® ; while in a land hemisphere the temperature 
would be 31*1®. The polar cap from latitude 45® to the pole in a 
water hemisphere would have 2*7®, and in a land hemisphere, - 6*2®. 

Such results as the foregoing do not give a very faithful represent^ 
tion of existing conditions. Nevertheless, they have some interest, for 
the reason that they give us a clearer idea than we should otherwise 
have of the influence of land and water upon the temperature of the 
earth’s surface, as well as of the changes which would take place if the 
distribution of land and water on the earth’s surface should vaiy.. 
Yon Kemer has actually made an interesting attempt to determine the 

'This formula is as follows, when the latitude, and ns the percentage of 
land along this latitude circle: 

f 0 s - 2 ‘43 + 17 *6 cos 0 + 7*1 cos 20 + 10*3fi coe 2^. 

If n in the above formulasO, the expression holds true for a water hemisphere ; 
and if Its 1, it is true for a land hemisphere. 
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mean temperature of the earth in Jurassic time, on the assumption 
that the distribution of land and water, at that epoch, was like that 
shown on Neumayer’s map of the earth in the Jurassic. Von Kenier 
obtained from Neumayer’s map the relative amounts of land and water ^ 
along the different parallels of latitude, and, from Spitaler’s formula, 
•the temperatures of a land and water hemisphere. It appeared from 
this calculation that, in Jurassic time, the temperatures from latitude 
20® N. to latitude 40" S. were considerably higher than at present ; 
that they were 6'5* higher along the etpiator, and that they were also 
higher then between latitude 50" and latitude 70" N. than now. At 
latitude 30" N., the temperatures were lower in Jurassic time than they 
are at present. The mean temperature of the southern hemisphere 
appears, if we accept Neumayer’s distribution of land and water, to 
have been about 1*5" higher than that of the northern hemisphere, and 
the mean temperature of the eaii^h as a whole appears to have been 
more than 2" higher than at present.'^ 

Polar temperatures of land and water hemispheres. — Woeikof has 
raised certain valid objections against the polar and equatorial tempera- 
tures of a land and a water hemisphere which are obtained by the 
empirical formulae of Forbes and Spitaler.^ It is difficult to see what 
causes the low temperature of 22" on the equator of a water hemisphere, 
since we have nothing approaching it even in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. Woeikof is of the opinion that the mcaii air temperature at 
the equator of a water hemisphere would be 26", a result which is the 
same as that reached by the author.'* Again, the temperature of 44*8" 
at the equator of an earth wholly covered with land, is probably too 
high. 

When the temperature at the pole of a water hemisphere is found to 
be - 9" to - 10", it is clear that we are already dealing with purely 
imaginary temperatures, because even salt water cannot cool below 
- 3“ or - 4* without freezing, and the mean annual temperature over 
a surface of salt water should hardly be assumed to be lower than 

^ 91, in the formula of Spitaler. 

^F. von Kemer: **Eine palaokliniatologische Studie,” S.W.A., OIV., Ila.^ 
1895, 286-291. Precht has recently used a constant n in the formulae of Forbes 
and Spitaler, for he assumes that land and water are everywhere uniformly 
distributed along all parallels of latitude. The value of 9i is then 24*4 per cent. 
By this method he has worked out new normal txmparainro^^ to which, however, 
no more extended consideration can hero be given. (W. Precht: “ Neue Normal- 
temperaturen,” M,Z., IX., 1894, 81-90.) 

’ Die Klmaht der Erde, I., 332. 

^ J. Hann : **Temperatur der stldlichen Hemisphiire,” loe, cit. 

0 
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- 5* to - 6®. If the water surface freezes, then we have to do with a 
polar temperature similar to that in the case of a land surface. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, however, such calculations as these are 
of importance in the study of theoretical climatology, because they 
furnish us with some basis for determining the influence of the south 
polar ice cap in lowering the temperature in that region. * 

As regards the polar , temperature of a land hemisphere, Woeikof 
rightly calls attention to the fact that this could not be so low as that 
obtained above, because there would be no snow on a land hemisphere, 
and therefore the summer temperature at the pole would have to be 
very high. Following Woeikof’s suggestion, we may conclude that the 
January temperature could hardly fall below - 50®, especially if the land 
were level ^ and the July temperature over a dry land area without a 
snow cover could easily rise to 16® to 20®, if not higher. Under these 
conditions we should have, at the pole, a mean annual temperature 
of between - 18® and - 15®, or even higher still. It is naturally most 
difficult to estimate the temperatures over a land hemisphere, because 
the actual conditions of the earth’s surface are so different from the 
hypothetical ones. 

Zenker’s normal temperatures of land and water hemispheres.-- 

Zenker has determined the normal temperatures of a hemisphere 
composed wholly of land, or wholly of water, by a method entirely 
different from that used by Forbes and Spitaler. By a purely 
theoretical process, similar to that adopted by Angot, ho first calculates 
the amounts of heat received on the earth’s surface at every parallel of 
latitude, taking into account, not only the absorption of solar radiation 
by the atmosphere, but also the diffraction in the atmosphere, 
and the reflection from land, water, and snow surfaces. The 
difiuse radiation is thus also taken into consideration. Zenker 
believes that his estimates of the amounts of heat^ which are 
naturally computed for a clear sky, nevertheless hold good in the ease 
of nature, because clouds check radiation at night, just as they 
diminish insolation by day. In his last great work Zenker has, 
however, endeavoured to take account of the effect of cloudiness as 
well, and he has deduced certain factors for use in correcting for the 
different degrees of cloudiness. 

Zenker believes that it may be assumed that the variation in radiation 
at different points is proportional to the differences in temperature. If 
there are two points at different latitudes which may be considered, in 
so far as their mean temperatures are concerned, to have a typical 

^ The air ourrents would hardly allow so low a mean temperature to be reached. 
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marine climate, and two other points which may be considered to have 
a typical continental climate, we are in a position to determine the 
normal temperature of a parallel of latitude in a purely marine and in 
a purely continental climate. This is the sitartiiig point of Zenker’s 
investigation. The typical marine climate Zenker very properly seeks 
*over the Pacific Ocean in the southern hemisphere. There, at latitude 
20'’ S., he finds the isotherm of 23^ and at latitude 50* 8. the isotherm 
of 8*. The difference in insolation between latitudes 20* and 50* is 801 
units, according to Zenker’s table as given in his latest publication.^ 
Now, as this difference in the amount of total radiation corresponds 
to a difference of temperature of 15*, the unit of the difference in the 
amount of total radiation is 0*0187'’. The further determination is 
simple. As the computed difference of heat energy received betAveen 
latitude 20'’ and the equator is 166 (sec table in foot-note), the 
difference of temperature is 3*1“, and the temperature at the equator in 
a marine climate is therefore 23*0* + 3*1* = 26*1*, •which is a very close 
agreement with the results previously obtained. Similarly, the normal 
temperatures of the remaining parallels of latitude are obtained.^ 

It is evident that in this method of determining the normal tempera< 
tures the most important thing is to obtain the connect basal temperature 
for the reduction of the amounts of heat to degrees of temperature. 


1 TOTAL ANNUAL RADIATION KBGEIVKD BY THE EARTH’S SURFACE (Zenkbb)l 


Latitude. 

Land. 

Water. 

Latitude. 

Land. 

Water. 

0 

0 

2591 

2528 

0 

50 

1654 

1561 

10 

2550 

2485 

60 

1314 

1218 

20 

3429 

2362 

70 

1038 

935 

30 


2158 

80 


786 

40 

1069 

1887 

90 

882 

761 


These values are relative, and are to be read as units of the fourth decimal 
place. They are based upon the unit of Wiener, ».e., that quantity of radiation 
which the unit of surface would receive at the equator if the sun were to remain 
in the zenith, and at its mean distance throughout the whole year. 

•From the given temperature and the amount of radiation received at the 
equator, as wdl as the amount of radiation which corresponds to a difference of 
temperature of V (in the case we have taken this is 58*4 ; or, as it is now more 
accurately assumed by Zenker, 50*7), we obtain the equation 
(amount of solar radiation 750*7) -23'7« 

This formula is the most convenient to use in the computation. 
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This process is clearly a somewhat arbitrary one. Nevertheless, there 
can bo no doubt that this method of calculating the normal temperature 
of a typical marine and of a typical continental climate is less empirical 
than the method adopted by Forbes, and it furnishes a basis which is 
theoretically a better one for judging typical marine and continental 
climates than that obtained by the formulas previously given.^ • 

It is much more difficult to determine the requisite values to bo used 
in reducing the actual amounts of heat energy received to temperatures 
in the case of a continental climate, because there is no typical 
continental climate in the northern hemisphere over a sufficiently 
extended area to bo available as a criterion in this connection. In his 
first publication, Zenker took a mean difference of temperature of 
0*0385® as the unit difference in radiation. Starting with the isotherm 
of 0*5“, at latitude 50® N. in eastern Asia, we find the temperature at 
the equator in a continental climate 36*6®, the difference in radiation 
being 937 units. In his most recent extended investigation, Zenker 
finds a temperature at the equator of only 34*6®. This now method, 
which seeks to take the loss of heat by radiation into account, cannot 
be further discussed here. 


NORMAL TEMPERATURES OP CONTINENTAL AND MARINE 
CLIMATES, AND OP THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Normal Temperoturea (Zenker). 

Temperature of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Latitude. 

In Continental 
Climate. 

In Marine 
Climate. 

Difference. 

Computed. 

Observed. 

0 

0 

e 

o 

0 

o 

0 

34*6 

26*1 

- 8*6 

26*0 

26*2 

10 

33*5 

25*3 

- 8 « 

25-5 

25*4 

20 

30*0 

227 

- 7*3 

22*8 

23*0 

30 

24*1 

18*8 

- 6*3 

18*1 

18 * 4 . 

40 

16*7 

13*4 


12*0 

12*0 

50 

6*0 

7*1 

2*1 

5*6 

6*6 

60 

- 7*7 

0*3 

8*0 

- 0*7 

-1*0 

70 

- 19*0 

-6*2 

13*8 

-6*8 


80 

- 24*9 

-8*2 

16*7 

- 9*1 

— 

Pole, 

- 26*1 

- 8*7 

17*4 

- 11*3 



^ It is true that Zenker entirely disregarded the important factor of loss of heat 
by radiation in his first publication, but in his latest complete discussion he 
takes it into account [see if.K, XIIL, 1896^ (26)-(28)]. 
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The nonnal temperatures are those given by Zenker in his latest 
publication.^ The observed temperatures in the southern hemisphere are 
the means of the values obtained by Spitaler and Batchelder. The 
computed temperatures in the southern hemisphere Avere obtained by 
an interpolation formula derived by the author.*^ 

• It will be observed with satisfaction that the temperatures of a 
Avater hemisphere, which were calculated by Zenker from the amounts 
of radiation alone, agree very closely with the observed temperatures 
of the southern hemisphere. In the middle latitudes alone does Zenker’s 
simple formula give temperatures 1*5* too high. Wo are, therefore, 
pretty clear as regards the distribution of the annual temperatures over 
a water hemisphere. There is no way of proidiig the accuracy of the 
computed temperatures of a land hemisphere. The temperature of the 
equator, as assumed by Zenker, is too low rather than too high, because 
annual means of 30* are, as a matter of fact, found as far noi’th as 
latitude 15* N. The temperature of the pole is probably too low, 
because the influence of convectional cimrcnts, which Avould have to be 
a wanning one in the circumpolar region, had to be left out of account 

^ W. Zenker : Dit Vertheilunrf der Wdrme auf der Erdaherjlache, Berlin, 1888, 
62, et aqq, 

**Ueber den klimatischen Wiirmewerth der Sonnenstrahlen und ueber die 
zum thermischen Anfbau dcr Klimate mitwirkenden Ursachen,” IX., 

1892, 336-344, 380-394; X., 1893, 340 .342. 

** Die gesetzmaBsige Vertheilnng der Lnfttemperatur ueber dem Meere.” Witli 
a chart, XXXIX, 1893, .39-44 (the chart shows the departures of the 

air temperature over the ocean from the theoretical values in a typical marine 
climate). 

*‘Der thermische Aufbau der Klimate aus den Warmewirkuiigen der 
Sonnenstrahlung und dea Erdinnerii,” Nom Acta Acad, Goes, Leop.-Car6l, Germ. 
Eat, Cur. (Halle), 1896, 1-252. (This great work embraces 252 (piarto pages, and is 
accompanied by five charts). 

^The author has determined the temperature at the equator in a typical murine 
climate to be 26*0^, on the basis of the mean temperatures of islands lying near 
the equator. As the mean temperature of the ocean on the equator is about 27*, 
and the air over tropical oceans is, according to Schott, about 0*8** cooler, this 
value may be considered to be accurate. For latitude 65° S., the author, following 
the observations of Ross and Borcbgrevink, has inserted the tempei-ature of - 3*5°. 
Seven equations of condition gave 

y^.-26*0+4*54 sin 0-40*81 sinV* 

This equation gives the observed mean temperatures very accurately. Thus, for 
example, for latitude 66° the formula gives -3*4®. This formula gives the mean 
temperature of the southern hemisphere as 14*7°, this being a lower temperature 
than that originally obtained by the author, but in entire agreement with that 
reached by Spitaler. 
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altogether in Zenker’s calculation. The influence of such currents must 
be very considerable in a continental climate in winter, because of the 
poleward decrease of temperature. The calculation must, therefore, 
inevitably result in giving too low polar temperatures. The normal 
temperatures of a land hemisphere and of a water hemisphere, as 
determined by Zenker, may, nevertheless, be accepted as the roost* 
trustworthy basis for further deductions.^ 

On the basis of the normal temperatures in a continental and in a 
marine climate, we may now try to determine the aetual temperatures 
of the parallels of latitude in reference to their degree of “ continent- 
ality,” i.e,, of continental area. The temperatures of the parallels of 
latitude, which were thus determined by Zenker, showed, when com- 
pared with the values obtained by Dove and Spitaler from the isothermal 
charts, that the northern hemisphere beyond latitude 20* N. is warmer, 
while the southern hemisphere is somewhat cooler at all latitudes than 
should be the case, according to Zenker. This may bo explained by 
the fact that a part of the heat received south of the equator is trans- 
ferred to the northern hemisphere by ocean currents. 

A comparison of the marine climates of the northern and southern 
hemispheres may properly be made at this point. This has been 
attempted by S. Neumayor, who compares the observations made on 
board of the Challenfjery in th e Pacific Ocean, in February . 1874. with 
Ihose made onboanTof the Vmingen in the North Atlantic Ocean, in 
July, 1876-78. Both sets of observations relate to latitudes 60"-65*. 
In the case of latitude 55*, Neumayer uses his own observations in the 
South Pacific Ocean, in January, 1856, and compares them with the 
results of observations made on board of German vessels in the 
Atlantic Ocean, during July and August. The temperatures of air and 
water are, in both cases, 9*-10* higher in the North Atlantic than in 
the South Pacihe, at the same latitude. The markedly low temperature 
of the South Pacific is clearly shown in these observations. As com- 
pared with the North Pacific Ocean, the differcnco would have been 
less, but still of the same character. 

^ On the basis of an assumption similar to that made by Zenker, and using the 
^Hherinal days” of Angot, Precht has calculated what he terms ideal tempera- 
tures ” for every 5* of latitude. Stalling with the mean temperature of the earth 
as 15 *P, and the mean temperature of latitude 45% 9*6*, Precht finds the transi- 
tion from the '* thermal days ” to the mean temperatures. He computes the mean 
temperatures of the equator for the coefBcients of transmission, 0*6, 0*67 and 0*7 as 
26*4*, 26*5* and 26*7* respectively ; those of the pole as -0*0*, -0*6* and - 10*0*. 
These temperatures, as may be seen, would apply only in the case of a water heini* 
sphere. (W. Precht : Neue Normal Temperaturen,” if.J?., IX., 1894, 81-00.) 
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COMPARISON OP THE TEMPERATURE OP A MARINE CLIMATE IN 
THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN HRMTSPHMRiiis 

Air TBMnSRATDBK IN MlINiUHHRK. 

* W"' Moftn Latltudo 55". 

Dlvumal 

Maximum Minimum. Mean. Ampll* Maximum Minimum. 

tude. 

12-7 7*0 12-3 1-5 16-5 8*2 

2-8 -6-0 3-7 3-0 7*5 Oi) 

The ocean temperature, at latitude 64“ N., was 10“, and at latitude 
55" N., 9'0* higher than in corresponding latitudes of the southern 
hemisphere.^ 

Zenker's measure of ^^continentality.” — In order to obtain a proper 
value for the derivation of temperature from the amount of radiation 
in a typical continental climate, Zenker was first obliged to estiiblish 
the idea of **contincntality ” with reference to temperature conditions. 
For this purpose, the amount of annual temperature range serves, 
because this depends directly upon the difference of radiation in 
summer and in winter. 

The annual range of temperature is not, however, itself any gauge of the 
degree of ** continental! ty,” because, as is well known, the former increases with 
latitude, even when the latter does not change. This increase in the annual 
range theoretically depends upon the sine of the latitude. The annual 
ranges of temperature must therefore be divided by the sine of the latitude in 
order to make them comparable. Zenker gives the reasons that made it seem to 
him more rational to divide by the arc instead of by the sine of the latitude.^ 

Zenker has calculated these ranges of temperature for all parts of the world, and 
has joined all places having equal ranges by lines. This gives a very clear 
picture of these ranges. The relative range of temperature is seen to be 100 per 
cent, at Verkhoyansk, north of Peking, and in the Sahara, north of Lake Chad. 
In the interior of Australia, the range reaches 80 per cent, only ; in the interior of 
North America it is 70 per cent. ; in Argentina, 40 per cent. ; in the interior of 
South Africa, 60 per cent. Over the oceans, 20 per cent., 10 per cent., and 0 per 
cent, are found. From the lines of equal relative ranges, by joining the values 

^G. Neumayer: Notwendigkeit und Durchfuhrbarkeit der antarktischen 
Forschung,” Verhandl, V, De/tUsch. Oeographentagai Hamburg, 1885, 172-106. 

*If this is done, the relative value of the range of temperature at Vienna, for 
example, is 21 -3* -r 48 *2 =0*44, or 44 per cent. Yakutsk, at latitude 62® N., with 
a January mean of -42*8®, and a July mean of 18*8®, has a relative range of 
temperature of 61 '6®-f 62 =00 per cent. 


Mean Li 


Mean.* 

Diumal 

Amidi- 

tude. 


o 

o 

North, - 

0*0 

2*3 

South, - 

-0*6 

2*5 
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found for the continents and for the oceans, we obtain a gauge of the con- 
tinentality.” The oceans, in their greatest extent in the northern hemisphere, 
show a relative range of 16 per cent., t.e., about one-sixth of that in the interior 
of the continents.^ 

This conception of the degree of **continentality ” of a climate, in reference to 
its temperature conditions, which is due to Zenker, is useful and important in 
climatology. Luigi di Marchi, in a recent publication, ^ likewise discusses the * 
foregoing considerations. The derivation of the distribution of temperature over 
a land and a water hemisphere is carried out on purely theoretical grounds, and can 
therefore not be further considered here. 

Distribution of pressure, ndnfhll, and cloudiness along parallels of 
latitude. — In connection with the foregoing extended discussion of the 
mean temperatures at different latitudes, it seems advisable to give also 
a general idea of the distribution of pressure, rainfall, and cloudiness. 
The moan annual pressures arc those given by Ferrel,'^ and the monthly 
mean pressures are those recently detonnined by Baschin.^ 

It will be noticed that the means obtained from the January and 
July pressures do not give the annual mean, and it is not to be expected 
that they should, partly because of the character of the annual march of 
pressure, and, partly because the means given by Baschin are based on 
more recent observations. It is seen that there is a belt of low pressure 
between the equator and latitude 10* N. ; two belts of high pressure in 
the sub-tropical latitudes between latitude 30” and latitude 40*, the 
belt in the southern hemisphere being somewhat nearer the equator 
than that in the northern ; and then a decrease of pressure toward the 
pole, which is especially marked in the southern hemisphere. 

^In order to determine the degree of '* continentality,” x, in percentages, 

when the relative range is n, we need to notice that ^ (100 - or) is the part which 

o 

the marine climate plays in the annual range ; and 1 x a; is the part played by the 
purely continental climate. Thus we have 

a:+i(100-a7)=n, 

0 

or a?=5»-20. 

0 

The ** continentality” of the climate of Vienna is, therefore, using the result 

a 

already reached, 44x^-20=33; f.«., one-third. The atmosphere in Vienna is 

likewise made up of one-third land air and two-thirds ocean air. The **oon- 
tinentality ” of Yakutsk is 110 - 20= 99 ; that of Verkhoyansk is 100. 

* Le Cawe ddff Era Pavia, 1895, 100-124. 

« W. Ferrel : foe. es7. 

^0. Baschin: '*Zur Frage des jahreszeitlichen Luftaustausches zwischen 
beiden Hemisph&ren,” ZtUschr. d. GesdLf. Erdk. (Berlin), XXX., 1895, 368-374. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRESSURE, RAINFALL, AND CLOUDINESS, 
BF PARALLELS OP LATITUDE. 


Lat. 

Moan 

Year. 

(Ferrel). 

Pressure at Sea : 
mm. 

Jan. 

(Bos 

Level 

July. 

chin). 

Annual 
Rainfall on 
Lands, 
cm. 

Moan 

Cloudiness 
Per Cent. 

90 N. 

760-6 

767-1 

768-8 

36 


70 

68-6 

.59-9 

67-6 

:16 

69 

60 

58-7 

60-9 

67-6 

48 

61 

60 

60-7 

62-3 

58-7 

68 

.58 

40 

620 

63-7 

69-9 

63* 

49 

30 

61*7 

64-9 

69-0 

60 

42 

20 

59-2 

62-7 

57-9 

82 

40* 

10 

57-9 

69-5 

67-9 

192 

50 

Equator. 

68-0 

58-0 

59-4 

195 

58 

10 S. 

69-1 

67-4 

61-1 

171 

57 

20 

61-7 

68-0 

63-2 

75 

48 

.SO 

63-6 

61-6 

66-4 

66* 

46* 

40 

60-6 

62-0 

60-3 

94 

66 

60 

63-2 

53-5 

52-6 

116 

66 

60 

43-4 

— 

— 

(102) 

75 

70 

,S8-0 

— 

— 

(89) 

— 


Ill the above table, the pressures are the actual pressures, reduced to 
standard gravity. The mean annual amounts of rainfall arc those 
given by Sir John Murray.^ 

The amounts of rainfall concern the land areas of the world only, and 
therefore eannbt be taken as representing the rainfall of the earth as a 
whole, especially not in the southeni hemisphere. On the oceans, as is 
well known, measurements of rainfall have, until very recently, been 
almost wholly lacking, and, even now, our knowledge of rainfall over 
the oceans is in a very unsatisfactory condition. Important contribu- 
tions to this subject have lately been made by Black and by Supan. 
Black ^ has discussed the question of measurements of rainfall made on 

' John Murray : ** On the total Annual Rainfall on the Land of the Globe and 
the Relation of Rainfall to the Annual Discharge of Rivers,” Scot. Oeogr. Mag., 
III., 1887, 06-77. The English measures were converted into the metric system 
by Briickner. [M.Z., IV., 1887, (63)-(64).] The values for the parallels of lati- 
tude were obtained from the values for the zones by graphic interpolation. 

^ W. G. Black : ** Ocean Bainfall,’ Vo«m. Manchester Oeogr. Soe., XIV., 1898, 
36-56 (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1899). 
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board ship, and has published a chart of ocean rainfall based on observa- 
tions made on a number of British vessels equipped with marine rain- 
gauges, and Supan^ has drawn isohyetal lines for the oceans, based on 
Black’s data supplemented by observations taken on the vessels, Novara, 
Gazelle, and Elizabeth, 

The amounts given for the continental interiors of the southern* 
hemisphere are also very hypothetical. Nevertheless, there are certain 
general characteristics which may be looked upon as established, viz., the 
heaviest precipitation in the equatorial bolt; the decrease toward the 
sub-tropical latitudes ; the minima in the vicinity of the high pressure 
belts between latitudes 30* and 40* ; an increase again as far as about 
latitude 60*; and then another decrease toward the pole. The last 
characteristic appears very distinctly in the northern hemisphere. 
The northern circumpolar region has a very small precipitation. 

The moan cloudiness of the parallels of latitude is taken from the 
values given by Arrhenius, and by him obtained from de Bort’s chart 
showing the distribution of cloudiness over the earth.^ The minima of 
cloudiness in the sub-tropical latitudes appear very distinctly, as well as 
the large amount of cloudiness around the equator. ^ 

^ A. Supan : **Die Vertheilungder NiederschlSge auf den Meeren.,” PU, MiUh, 
XLIV., 1898, 179-182. Supan’s isohyetal lines over the ocean are shown in Plate 
18 of Bartholomew’s AUm of Meteorology, 

*S. Arrhenius: '*On the Influence of Carbonic Acid in the Air upon the 
Temperature of the Ground,” Philosoph, Mag, (London), XLI., 1896, 276-276. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XII. 

FORBESES FORMULA FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
TEMPERATURE OVER THE EARTH*S SURFACE. 

The considerations which Forbes had in mind in constructing his formula for 
obtaining the mean temperatures of the parallels of latitude in the noithern 
hemisphere may be briefly stated. The decrease of temperature with latitude 
along a meridian over the ocean is about in the ratio of the cosine of the 
latitude^ while along a meridian over the land it is more rapid, being about 
as the square of this cosine. If, therefore, we choose an exponent, between 
1 and 2, the mean temperature of a water hemisphere would be very well 
expressed by the formula 

^ 0 = temperature of the pole+/i cos”* 0 . 

As cos ^=1 at the equator, the temperature at the equator = the tempera* 
ture at the pole+R. The influence of the land upon the mean temperature 
must bo expressed by a third term, whose general form is to be determined 
by the fact that this term, as has already been seen, must become negative in 
the higher latitudes, because the presence of land there lowers the tempera- 
ture, but must be positive in the lower latitudes. The change from one sign 
to the other is seen in the isothermal charts to take place between latitude 
40’’ and 45 ^, where the temperature over the land becomes the same as tliat 
over the ocean. If we assume that the transition occurs just at latitude 46”, 
then the modifying influence of the land upon the temperature can be 
expressed as proportional to cos 2 <^, because this expression becomes 
negative for a higher latitude than 45* ( 2 <^ > 90*). If we denote by n the 
aliquot part of a parallel of latitude which is occupied by land, and by <7 a 
numeric^ coefficient which expresses the influence of the land upon the 
temperature in degrees of the thermometer scale, the temperature of a 
hemisphere which is covered partly by land and partly by water may be 
expressed by the formula 

cos”*<^+(^ cos 2 ^. 

The coefficients, A, R, (7, and the exponent, m, must be derived from the 
observed mean temperatures of the parallels of latitude and from their 
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respective amounts of land area. By using the mean temperature obtained 
by Dove for latitudes 0*, 30®, 60®, and 70® N., Forbes finds 

10'8®+32*9 cosi<^+21*2n cos 2<^ in Centigrade degrees. 

This formula expresses the mean temperatures of the parallels of latitude 
as far north as latitude 75® perfectly satisfactorily. A further reason in 
favour of the general importance of this formula is the fact that it also* 
accurately expresses the temperatures of the southern hemisphere as far as 
latitude 40® S., although it is based upon observations made in the northern 
hemisphere only, and the difference of the mean temperaturas observed in 
corresponding latitudes of both hemispheres is considerable. For this reason, 
the formula may be regarded as being an approximate physical expression 
for the distribution of the air temperature at the earth’s surface, and it there- 
fore deserves mention in any text-book which deals with scientific climat- 
ology, even if the scope of the book is as limited as that of the present 
volume. 

It will easily be seen that in the case of a water hemisphere, when n=0, 
the temperature of the pole, accoi'ding to this formula, is - 10*8®, and that of 
the equator 32*9® - 10*8® =22*1®. The former is, of courae, to be regarded as 
a hypothetical temperature, which would be expected if there were open 
water on all sides as far as the pole, and if there were no large masses of ice 
present to radiate heat 

In the case of a land hemisphere (when a— 1), the foimula gives the tem- 
perature of the pole as -10*8® -21*2®= -32*0®, as co8J<^=0 and cos 20= - 1. 
The temperature of the equator is found to he -10*8® +32*9® +21 *2® =43*3®. 
It will be seen that the cocfiicient of the third term is simply the differ- 
ence between the temperature of the equator in a land hemisphere and 
on a water hemisphere. The mean temperature of both hemispheres, at 
latitude 45®, is found to be 10*6®. 

By a second method, independent of the one just considered, Forbes 
determined the mean temperatures of the parallels of latitude on a land and 
a water hemisphere. The second method rasts upon the fact, established by 
the first formula, that the infiuence of the land upon the mean temperature 
of a parallel of latitude may be considered pi*oportional to the relative extent 
of that land. Forbes used the following equations in his second method : . W 
is the temperature over the water ; L is the temperature over the land ; the 
coefficients of W and L are the relative proportions of land and water along 
the parallel. 

Northern hemisphere. 

0= 10®, 26*7-0*748 W +0-262L 
0-20®, 26*2=0*682 ir+0*318Z' 
etc. 

Southern hemisphere. 

0=10®, 25*7=0*790 IF +0-210Z 
0=20®, 23*2=0*796ir+0*206Z’ 
etc. 
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By these equations, W and L may be determined for every latitude. The 
difficulty about this method of calculation is that the temperature of land 
and water on the same parallel must be determined on the basis of small 
differences. 

For the temperatures of the parallels, as w»*ll as for the extent of land 
along the given parallels, the direct observed values ai*c not employed, but 
^smoothed values are used, which are obtained by graphic construction. This 
is a more rational method, because the temperature at latitude 10**, for 
example, is also induenced by the land masses somewhat north and somewhat 
south of that parallel, and not alone by the extent of land pertaining to that 
particular parallel. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PRKSSURE AND SOLAR RADIATION. 

Mountain climate. — Tho second important subdivision of solar 
climate as modified by the special features of the earth’s surface, is the 
climate which depends upon elevation above sea level. Mountain 
climates in all the /iOncs have certain general characteristics which 
distinguish them from the climates of the surrounding lowlands. 
Elevation above sea level is, next to the distribution of land and water, 
the most important factor in causing differences of climate along the 
same parallel of latitude. Hence it is important to discuss briefly the 
meteorological phenomena which are observed everywhere as one 
ascends gradually from the lowlands on to mountains, and also to 
inquire into the general causes of these phenomena. 

The decrease of pressure with altitude is the feature which shows the 
greatest regularity ; so much so, that, as has already been pointed out, 
the pressure at any altitude can be calculated with a greater degree of 
accuracy, especially if the mean temperature of the air be known, than 
is really necessary in order that an opinion may be formed concerning 
the climate.^ 

A is the difference of altitude in meters ; t, the mean temperature of the 
air column of the height, h ; the known reading of the barometer at the lower 
level ; ft, the desired pressure at the upper station ; then, with sufficient accuracy, 

log 6=log 5 -18,480(1 +0-004 «)• 

The denominator of the last term can be obtained from a table, as, 6.p., from 
Jelinek’s Avl^ur^ %u Btfikachtwigen^ Part II., 1895, 47. 
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Tho following table gives the pressures corresponding to certiiin 
altitudes under the assumptions that the pressui'e at sea level is 
762 mm., and that the decrease of temperature with altitude is 
uniformly at tho rate of O’S** in 100 m. 


, PRESSURES AT DIFFERENT ALTITUDES ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 



Temperature at Se.*). Tievel. | 

Pressure 

chan|(o 

perl* 

Clinnice of 
Altitude 
for oaeh 1 mm. 
of proMuro 
cuaiige. 

Altitude 

(Meters). 

0“ 1 

6* 1 10“ 1 15“ 1 20^ 

i 

Mean Pressure In Millimeters. 

26“ 

0 

762 

762 

762 

762 

762 

762 

0‘lK) 

10*5 

600 

716 

716 

717 

718 

719 

720 

0-16 

11*1 

KMX) 

671 

678 

675 

676 

678 

679 

0*82 

11*8 

1500 

680 

: 632 

634 

636 

1 639 

641 

0*44 

12*5 

2000 

590 

1 593 

596 

599 

601 

604 

t)-56 

18-4 

2500 

553 

I 556 

559 

563 

566 

569 

0*67 

14*2 

8000 

517 

1 521 

525 

529 

582 

536 

0*76 

■ 15*1 

mo 

484 

488 

492 

497 

501 

rm 

0*84 

16-1 

4000 

452 

457 

461 

466 

470 

475 

0*91 

17*2 

5000 

394 

399 

404 

410 

415 

420 

l•(^2 

19*6 

6000 

348 

848 

:153 

359 

864 

370 

1*09 

22*5 


It appears from the foregoing table that the mean pressure is not the 
same at tho same altitudes in tho tropics, in middle latitudes, and in 
higher latitudes. At an altitude of 3000 m., for example, the pressure 
is only 517 mm. at the temperature of 0", but is 536 mm. at the 
temperature of 25". Likewise, in the winter of central Europe, the 
pressure is about 517 mm. at 3000 m. ; while in summer it is 532 mm. 
Tho column headed “Pressure change per T” shows in detail the 
influence upon the reading of the barometer of a change of 1" in the 
mean temperature of the air column. At an altitude of 3000 m. 
the effect of such a change in temperature amounts to nearly O'S mm. 
The last column on the right shows how far one must ascend in order 
to have tho barometer fall 1 mm. While this distance amounts to 
about lOJ m. at sea level, it increases to 15 m. at an altitude of 
3000 m.^ 

The following data as to tho pressures at a few of the highest 
inhabited places in tho world, give specific information concerning the 

^Assuming a temperature of 0*. If the temperature is C, then these figures 
must be multiplied by 1+0-004 1, they must be increased 0*4 % per degree, (or 
lowered if the temperatures are below freezing). 
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conditions of atmospheric pressure under which permanent human 
habitations are found. The mean annual temperatures at these stationa 
are also given, although the subject of decrease of temperature with 
increase of altitude will later be considered in detail. 


PRESSURES ON CERTAIN MOUNTAIN SUMMITS AND PLATEAU6« 


station. 

Latitude. 

Altitude. 

meters. 

Pressure 

mm. 

Temperature. 

Hospice of St. Bernard, 


mv. 

2478 

564 

0 

-1-3 

Summit of Sonnblick, - 

47 

3N. 

3106 

520 

-6*3 

City of Mexico, .... 

19 

25 N. 

2270 

586 

16-3 

Quito, 

0 

14 S. 

2880 

546 

135 

Leh (Tibet), 

34 

10 N. 

.3517 

497 

5-7 

Pike's Peak,! 

38 

50 N. 

430S 

451 

-7 1 

San Vincente.^ .... 

21 

5S. 

4580 

436 

(3-0) . 

Hanle (Tibet), .... 

32 

48 N. 

4610 

433 

' 

(2-0) 


On the interior plateau of Tibet there are said to be places oyer 
4900 m. above sea level which are permanently inhabited ; and in the 
Bolivian province of Chichas there is said to be a colony of miners 
living at an altitude of 5000 m. 

Permanent human habitations are thus found at altitudes where the 
pressure is reduced to nearly one-half of the sea level pressure. 
According to Poppig and Rock, the decrease in pressure at the highest 
inhabited places on the plateaus of the Andes has certain disagreeable 
physiological effects on the natives, as well as on persons who have but 
recently come to those great altitudes. 

Physiological effects of diminished pressure.— The altitude above 
sea level at which mountain sickness {Berghwikheity mil de mmUagne^ 
punOy mdehsy chuno) is first noticed, varies greatly, because it 
depends upon the individual constitution, habits, attendant circum- 
stances, bodily exertion, etc. In the Alps, the altitude at which most 
persons suffer from mountain sickness may be taken as between 3500 
and 4000 m. Drew says that in Kashmir the people who live at an 
altitude of 1800 m. often suffer from mountain sickness after passing 
3000 m. The Brothers Schlagintweit set the altitude of the beginning^ 
of mountain siekness in the Himalayas at 5000 m. This is also the 
greatest altitude at which sheep are pastured. Conway’s expedition i^ 

^ Formerly occupied as a meteorological station. 

*Near Portugalete, in Bolivia. 
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the Karakohim Mountains suffered from mountain sickness between 
4900 and 5200 m., and Whymper and his companions on the slopes of 
Chimborazo, at 5100 m., which roughly corresponds to a pressure of 
450-400 mm. On the other hand, Wolf and Whymper did not suffer 
at all on the summit of Cotopaxi, at 5960 m., although Whymper 
dspent a night at that altitude, and was even free from mountain 
sickness at the summit of Chimborazo, to which he twice climbed 
(altitude 6250 m. ; pressure, 358 mm.). Graham reached nearly 6700 m. 
in the Himalayas without having any difficulty in breathing; and 
similar exceptions not infrcciuently occur. ^ 

In the establishment of the meteorological station of the Harvard 
College Observatory on the mountain, El Misti (5852 m.), in Peru, 
Bailey spent eight days consecutively at elevations between 3960 and 
5790 m. During this time no real illness was experienced, although 
exercise was freely taken between 3960 and 4270 m., and at different 
times several busy hours were passed at 5790 m. without serious dis- 
comfort.- Recently, Conway has reached an altitude of 7393 m. on Mt. 
Soratii, in the Bolivian Andes, and reports that his party suffered more 
in the first struggles up to about 5500 m. than from there up to 6100 m. 
Above 6100 m. the difficulty again increased.*^ On Aconcagua, in Chile 
(7010 m.), Fitzgerald reports that ho himself, and members of his party, 
suffered severely at various times at altitudes over 4900 m.^ 

Desire Charnay notes that the Indians who bring down sulphur from 
the summit crater of Popocatepetl, and who therefore live at altitudes 
between 4000 and 5000 m., seemed strong and healthy, although they 
had been engaged in that occupation between 20 and 30 years. A 
similar statement is made by Grifiith, in regard to the lal)ourcrs on the 
Oroya railway, in Peru.® 

^ Schlagintweit : ZeitHchr. fllr Erdk,^ Berlin, 1866. PMward Whymper: 
Travetn amongst tht Great AndM of Ecuador, (A detailed account of mountain 
aicknesB on pp. 366-384, and in the appendix.) W. M. Conway: Glimbintj and 
Exploration in the Karnkorum-Hmalayas^ Loudon, 1894. HcieiUific Rejjortn^ C. S. 
Roy : Mountain Sicknetui, 

“S. I. Bailey: “Peruvian Meteorology, 1880-1890,** Anruits Antron, Obny, 
Harv, Colt,, XXXIX., Pt. I., Cambridge, 1899, 37. See also in connection with 
this, K. DeC. Ward ; “ A Vieit to the Highest Meteorological Station in the 
World,*’ Monthly Weather Rev,, April, 1898, 150-152; and “ Sphygiiiograph 
Carves from 15,700 feet, and from 19,200 feet above Sea Level,” t/oKm. Boston 
Soc. Med, Sei,^ June, 1898. 

* W. M. Conway : The Bolivian Andes, New York and London, 1901, 229-230, 
.etc. 

*K. A Fitzgerald : The Highest Andes, New York, 1899, 55, 67, 77, etc. 

®6. Griffith: Mountain Sickness,” Nofure, LIL, 1895, 414. 

F 
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Pdppxg and Reok describe, in some detail, the influence of the diminished 
pressure upon the human system in the high towns of the Peruvian and the 
Bolivian Andes. In Cerro de Pasco (4300 m.), every newcomer is at once 
attacked by mountain sickness. He has a feeling of suffocation; is subject to 
sleeplessness ; and where the street is somewhat steep, pulls himself along the 
houses with difficulty, stopping to rest at comers and in doorways. The night is 
the time of the worst suffering, fainting spells occurring now and then. At 
the end of six or seven days, everyone with sound heart and lungs recovers ; but 
the after-effects may be noticed for some weeks. Under the influence of the 
wind, the skin cracks open ; blood runs from the lips and nose ; and at night, 
face and hands swell. If often experienced, the chtmo leaves black furrows on 
the Angers, which serve as a ready means of identifying the inhabitants of the 
higher altitudes in the Andes, just as the Indians of the forests are recognised by 
the black dots on their skin, caused by mosquito bites. ^ 

That mountain sickness is much increased by wind is abundantly confirmed 
by the brothers Schlagintweit. 

There is abundant evidence that mountain sickness is not merely a 
result of the exertion necessary in climbing. Even when altitudes of 
about 4000 m. are reached on horseback or by train, mountain sickness 
is experienced. Ball, a skilled mountain climber, suffered from it at 
Chicla, the former terminus of the Oroya railroad from Lima, at an 
altitude of 3720 m.; and many of those who visit Pike’s Peak (4308 m.) 
by means of the cog-wheel railway, also complain of mountain 
sickness. 

Abercromby, who rode on horseback to the top of Pike’s Peak, reports 
that he was not affected immediately after his arrival, but began to suffer 
during the night and on the following morning, while those who walked 
up experienced mountain sickness immediately. The observers at the 
meteorological station on Pike’s Peak likewise suffered from mountain 
sickness, and had frequently to be relieved of duty there, Some of the 
men could not be acclimate at all, and had to leave the mountain 
immediately. 

According to Dr. Egli-Sinclair, Jansen suffered also, although he. was 
carried to the summit of Mont Blanc ; as did Dr. Kronecker and his 
companions on the Breithom, at 3760 m., under similar circum- 
stances.^ 

Bailey reports that in going from Arequipa to Crucero Alto, in 
southern Peru (2301 m. to 4470 m.) many persons suffer slightly, and 

^ Pfippig : jReuen ; 1. H. Reok : ''Geogiaphie und Statistik der Republik Bolivia,’* ' 
Pe<. XIL, 1867, 34dm 

*R. Aberaromby : Seaa and SkkB in many LaiUudw, London, 1888, 406. Jf 
Ball: NoUa qf a Naturalist London, 1887, 81 ; ** Notes on Soroche in ths ' 
Andes,” Naiurtt XXVL, 1883, 477478. 
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some quite seriously, especially if they remain over night at the latter 
station.^ 

Botch^ reached an altitude of 5075 m. on Mount Charchani, in Peru, 
without any physical exertion, the ascent being mode on mule-back ; 
and although no nausea or severe headache was experienced, other 
^symptoms manifested themselves in abnormal excitability and restless- 
ness, making sleep impossible, and in a lapse of memory and a want of 


sequence of ideas. 

Ward® went to the summit of El Misti (5852 m.) on mule-back, but 
on arrival the feeling of complete exhaustion was so great that for an 
hour and a half the slightest exertion was out of the question. There 
was some tendency to faintness during this time, and nausea and 
headache were also experienced. Assistance was necessary in re- 
mounting the mule before making the descent. On a second visit to 
the summit of El Misti, the same writer reports feeling fairly well 
when lying down, but the exertion of walking even a few steps brought 
on a feeling of exhaustion and nausea, and increased an already severe 
headjache. Upton, ^ on the summit of El Misti, noted a decreim in his 
respiration. 

^titudes reached by balloons. —The altitudes reached by mountain ^ 
Climbers have not been greater than about 7400 meters. Thus, 
Schlagintweit reached 6780 m., and a pressure o? 3.^ mm. on the peak 
of Ibi Oamin ; and Conway came very near 7400 meters on Mount 
Sorata. By means of balloons, however, heights of 8000 to 10,000 m. 
have been reached. On September 5, 1864, Glaisher reached a height ' 
of about 8600 m., with a pressure of 248 mm., when he became un- 
conscious. Berson, on December 4, 189^ reached 9100 m., where he 
found a pressure of 231 mm., and a temperature of -48*. He was 
able to keep himself well and active by breathing oxygen, the^ 
need of which began to be felt at 6700 m. On August 1, 1901, 
Berson and Siiring reached 10,300 m., and recorded a temperature 
of -40*. The tragic fate of the three passengers in the balloon, 
“Zenith,” is well known. Two of these, Croc^-Spinelli and Sivel, 
died on April 15, 1875, at an altitude of about 8500 m., when the 


^ Peruvian JHeteorolofjy, 36, 37. 

* A. L. Rotch : '*The Highest Meteorological Station in the World,” Am, Met. 
Jbiini.,X., 1803-4,286. 

’R. D^. Ward: ”A Visit to the Highest Meteorological Station in the 
World,” Boeton Med, and Surg. Jimrn,^ CXXXVIL, 1807, 637-80. 

^ W. Upton : Physiological Effects of Diminished Air Pressure,” 8fctcnee, 
N.S., XIV„ 1001, 1012-1013. 
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pressure was 260 mm., and the amount of oxygen in the air which 
they breathed was reduced to one-third of the amount at sea level. 
Tissaudier, the third occupant of the car on this memorable ascent, 
very nearly met the same fate as that of his companions, although 
a supply of oxygen had been taken up. The time spent at such 
great altitudes in the car of a balloon is, however, too short to*^ 
furnish data for a study of the phenomena and causes of mountain 
sickness. 

Symptoms of mountain sickness. -The chief, as well as the most 

common, symptoms of mountain sickness are the following : — A craving 
for air ; dizziness ; increasing shortness of breath ; weakness of the 
muscles; diminished powers of endurance; lack of energy; indifference 
to surroundings and to danger ; nose-bleed ; palpitation of the heart ; 
headache ; occasional nausea ; loss of appetite. Respiration is quick and 
irregular, and if the symptoms become greatly exaggerated, uncon- 
sciousness, and even death, follow. 

Oauses and consequences of mountain sickness. — Of the earlici* 
investigations into the effects of diminished pressure upon the animal 
organism, those of Jourdanet are especially noteworthy. Jourdanet 
found the inhabitants of the high plateau of Anahuac by no means so 
strong and so energetic as he expected to find them, in view of the 
low temperature on the plateau as compared with that on the Mexican 
lowlands. The inhabitants of this plateau have a calm, resigned, 
thoughtful temperament ; their complexions are yellow or pale ; their 
muscles are flabby, and they are susceptible to disease. All the 
physiological appearances point to an anaemic condition. Jourdanet 
concluded that these symptoms were due to a decrease in the oxygen 
of the blood, and this condition ho terms itrmyhevnw} 

The experiments of Paul Bert conflrm these conclusions.* These 
experiments showed that the effect of diminished pressure remains im- 
perceptible until the pressure of the oxygen has decreased by one-fourth, 
i.«., until the air pressure of 760 mm. has decreased 190 mm., or has 
reached about 570 mm. This takes place at about 2000 m. above sea- 
level. At this altitude the influence of the decrease in oxygen 
pressure becomes noticeable through the decreased oxygenation of the 
blood, with all the consequences that result therefrom. The cause of 
the weakness of the inhabitants of great altitudes is therefore to be 
sought in the insufficient oxygenation of the blood in a rarefied 

^Jourdanet: ** Influence de la Preaeion de TAir sur la Vie de THomme;, 
Climate d’Altitude et Climate de Montagne,” Paris, 1876. 

> Paul Bert: 4a Preaeion Sarom^ngue, 1878. 
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atmosphere. Whymper also shows that there was a decrease in the 
physical powers of himself and his companions on the high plateau of 
Ecuador.^ This effect not being noticeable below 2000 m., .lounlanet 
suggests that the climates of mountainous regions may be divided into 
eUmaU de monbigm below 2000 m., and climits tValiitmle above that 
•height. 

During a stay of several days on Mont Blanc, in the Vallot Observa- 
tory (4400 m.), J.)r. Egli-Sinclair was able to prove, in his own case and 
in that of his companions, the decrease in the amount of haemoglobin, 
or red colouring matter in the blood, which had been suspected by 
Jourdauet. All the party, including the veteran mouutiiin climber 
Infeld, suffered from mountain sickness during the first three days, the 
third day being the worst. After that, the condition of the pirty 
began to improve, and the amount of haemoglobin in the 1)lood of all 
the members increased again.*^ 

The experience of Rotch during three visits of from one to three 
days’ duration at M. Vallot’s cabin, where Dr. Egli-Sinclair’s observa- 
tions were made, corroborates the latter. The sickness did not appear 
at once, but after several hours’ rest. It was more severe at night, and 
when reclining, and it was alleviated by the inhalation of oxygen and 
by taking phenacetine. The acute symptoms disappeared on the 
second day, although respiration remained difficult.^ 

Viault examined the blood of acclimated men and of animals on the 
Pic du Midi (2877 m.), and on the plateaus of Peru, at altitudes of 
3700 to 4400 m. As a result of these studies, it appeared that there 
was a very much greater amount of haemoglobin in the blood than 
usual, a fact which enables the blood to absorb sufficient oxygen from 
the rarefied air. Viault’s own blood contained five millions of red 
blood corpuscles per cubic millimeter while ho was in Jjima. After a 
stay of fourteen days at Maracocha, at an altitude of 4400 m., the 
number rose to seven millions, and a week later, to eight millions. 
The examination of the blood of Viault’s (companions gave similar 
results. The increase in the numbers of blood coipuscles in the case of 
animals which were taken from the lowlands to the plateau, was in the 
ratio of 4*8 to 7*0. Miintz found almost the same latio in the case of 

^ Loc, ci<., 373. Compare also the interesting discussion by R. M. Bosauquet 
oil " Mountain Sickness, and Power and EIndurance,” PhUoBoph, London, 

XXXVIIL, 189.3, 47-52. 

^Jdhrb, d. Schweiz, Alpen CluJI), XXVII., .308. 

’A. L. Rotoh: ** Physiological Effects of High Altitudes,” Am, Met, Jonrihf 
XIL, 1805-96, 22*2. 
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rabbits which were taken on to the Pic du Midi, even after they had 
been there six weeks. The amount of iron in the blood rose in the 
ratio of 4 : 7. When men and animals descend to the lowlands 
again, they lose this increased haemoglobin in their blood. Mountain 
sickness is, therefore, only the first phase of the 1)attle of the organism 
with the changed conditions of life, namely, the rare atmosphere. * 
To these changed conditions the organism is soon able to adjust 
itself.^ 

Roy also comes to the conclusioti that all the s 3 nnptoms of 
mountain sickness can be attributed to asphyxia, to the 
decrease in the amount of oxygen which is furnished to the tissues. 
The same result is noted at lower altitudes, where the supply of 
oxygen has not been so greatly decreased, provided there is increased 
need of oxygen in the tissues, as occurs when there is muscular 
exertion.-* 

The fact that snow increases the tendency to mountain sickness 
has been frequently observed. It seems that this sickness is less likely 
to occur where there is no snow on the ground. Roy attributes this 
to the fact that snow, when wet, absorbs much oxygen. 

Pressure changes on mountains. — The irregular changes in pressure 
decrease with altitude in the same ratio as the pressure itself decreases; 
but hardly any importance attaches to this fact from a climatic point of 
view. The mean monthly ranges of pressure on the summit of the 
Schafberg, for example, at an altitude of 1780 m., or about that of the 
Upper Engadine, amount in winter to 19 mm. ; while at the base, at 
Ischl (467 m.), the range is 25*0 mm. In summer, the ranges are 12*0 
mm. at the summit, land 14*4 mm. at the base. The annual changes 
in pressure at greater altitudes are characterised by the fact that the 
pressure is lowest in winter and highest in summer. This results from 
the changes in the temperature of the atmospheric strata, as is shown 
in the table on page 223. The annual range of pressure, therefore, 

* F. Viault : Sur TAugmentation considerable du Nombre des Globules rouges 
dans le Sang chez les Habitants des hauts Plateaux de I’Am^rique du Sud/' 
Comptes Rendua^ CXI., 1890, 917-918; *'Sur la Quantity d’Oxyg^ne oontenue 
dans le Sang des Animaux des hauts Plateaux de TAm^rique du Sud,” i&tei., 
CXIL, 1891, 296-298 ; A. Mttntz : ** De rEnrichesseTneut du Sang en H^moglubine 
Buivant les Conditions d'Existence,” ibid., 298-301 ; F. Viault : Action physio- 
logiqne des Climats de Montagne,” i&td., CXIV., 1892, 162-156. 

^ W. M. Conway, loc, eiV. See also recent publications by Paul Regnard : **La 
Cure d’Altitude,” 8vo., Paris, 1897, pp. 435 [M.Z., XV., 1898 (42)-(43)], and 
A. Mosso : ** Der Mensch auf den Hoebadpen,” 8vo., Leipzig, 1899, pp. 4^^ 

XVI., 1899, 282-286). 
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also increases Mrith increase of altitude, as is seen in the following 
examples 


ANNUAL RANGES OP PRESSURE AT DIFFERENT ALTITUDES 

(MM.). 


' station. 

Altitude 

(m.) 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Difference. 

Geneva, 

405 

724-7 (March). 

i 728 '0 (Jan. & Sept.) 

3-3 

St. Bernard, 

247(i 

659-3 ( „ ). 

' 768-5 (July). 

i 9-2 

Sonnblick, - 

3100 

614-4 ( „ ). 

( 623-0 ; „ 

10-6 

Colorado Springs,^ 

1856 

007-1 ( „ ). 

’ 6I3-7 (AugllHt). 

6-6 

Pike’s Peak,i 

ms 

443-4 (Fvb.). 

! 459-0 (July). 

16-2 


The diurnal range of pressure in valleys in mountainous regions 
agrees, in general, with that over lowlands, but the afternoon 
minimum is very pronounced. The southern Alpine valleys have a 
<liuriial range which is almost tropical in its character, the difference 
between the barometer reiidings at 7 or 8 o’clock A.M., and in the 
afternoon, being 2 mm. and more. On mountain summits and slopes 
the morning minimum becomes the chief minimum of the day, while the 
afternoon minimum is much less marked, and comes later, than on the 
lowlands. 

Increase in intensity of insolation with increase of altitude. — As 
^the atmospheric strata which absorb the radiant energy from the sun 
become less dense with increasing elevation above sea-level, it follows 
I that there must also be less absorption aloft. In other words, the 
intensity of solar radiation must increase with increasing altitude. 
Thus at Leh, for example, the thickness of the absorbing atmospheric 
stratum has decreased by one-third, as may be seen in the table of 
pressures given on page 224. Furthermore, water vapour is a better 
absorber of solar radiation than dry air, and decreases with altitude 
more rapidly than the pressure decreases. Hence it follows that the 
intensity of the total solar radiation increases more rapidly with increas- 
ing altitude than would be inferred from the rate of decrease of pressure 
alone. This rapid increase of solar radiation must bo especially pro- 
minent near the upper limit of the aqueous atmosphere. A large 
part of the band absorption of solar rays is exorcised in an elevated 
atmospheric zone above an altitude of 10,000 m. (perhaps 10-30 
km.), where, as de Bort has found, the heat produced by the sun’s 
^ Corresponding mean pressures. 
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rays nearly obliterates the normal altitudinal temperature gradient. On 
August 11, 1867, Cayley saw a thermometer, exposed in bright sunshine 
at Leh, rise to 57'8*, whereas the temperature in the shade was only 
23*9^ A black-bulb thermometer in vacuo even rose to 101'7^ t.6., nearly 
14*" above the boiling-point of water, which at the altitude of Leh is 
only 88^ At altitudes between 3000 and 4600 m. in the Himalayas, 
Hooker saw the black-bulb thermometer in the sunshine rise 40'’-50'* 
above the shade temperature in winter, which is the dry, clear season 
in that region. On one occasion the black-bulb thermometer stood at 
55*5” at 9 A.M., while the temperature of a shaded snow-surface at the 
same time was - 5*6”. The great intensity of the sun’s rays attracts the 
attention of everyone who goes to considerable altitudes. Saussuro 
first directly proved this increased intensity, and ho was followed by a 
considerable number of other investigators, namely, Bravais and 
Martins, Forbes, Sorot, and more recently by Violle, Ijangloy, and 
others. 

Temperatures in sunshine and in shade at different altitudes : 
Frankland.-- The results obtained by absolute measurements may )!rcll 
be preceded by some recent measurements made by Franklaiid in regard 
to the increase with altitude of the difference between the temperature 
in the shade and in the sunshine. The temperature in the sunshine is 
that obtained by a black-bulb thermometer in vacuo. The sun’s altitude 
was constant at 60”. 


station. 

Altitude 

Thermorooter In 

UiflTei'euce. 

(m.). 

Shado. 

Sun. 

Oatland Park, 

46 

30*0 

41*5 

0 

11*5 

Biffelberg, 

2570 

24*5 

45*5 

21*0 

Hornli, - - - - 

2890 

201 

48*1 

28*0. 

Gornergrat, 

3140 

142 

47*0 

32*S 

Whitby, - - - - 

20 

32*2 

37*8 

5*6 

Pontresina, 

1800 

26*5 

44*0 

17*5 

Bernina Hotel, 

2330 

19*1 

46*4 

27*3 

Diavolezza, - 

2980 

6*0 

59*6 

53*5 


Violle’s results for Mont Blanc and the Bossons Glacier.— 
On August 16 and 17, 1875, Violle made a series of absolute measure- 
ments of solar radiation on the summit of Mont Blanc, and at the 
Grands Mulcts, while Margottet simultaneously made similar measure- 
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ments with the same sort of apparatus at the foot of the Bossoiis 
Glacier. The results were as follows 


Mont Blanc, 

Or Antis Mulcts, 
Bossons Glacier, 


Altitude. 

iiiotora. 

ProsiHiid. 

mui. 

Vapour 

Toueiiin. 

min. 

; liiteiiKity of 
Solar 

Raullatlon.1 

4810 

430 

1*0 

2*39 

sa'io ' 

' 533 

1 

40 

: 2-2H 

1200 

HGl 

.>•3 

i 2*02 


The intensity of solar radiation on the summit of Mont Blanc was 
thus 15 per cent, greater than at the Bossons Glacier, 3600 m. 
lower ; and 26 per cent, greater than at the level of Paris (60 m.). 
These figures are all reduced to a senithal position of the sun, or a 
thickness of the atmosphere = 1. 

Violle concludes from his observations that five times as much 
radiant energy is absorbed as heat by the water Vapour of the 
atmosphere as by the dry atmosphere, and that, therefore, in view of the 
fact that the quantity of water vapour in summer amounts to but about 
1 /380th of the mass of the atmosphere, the coefiicient of absorption of 
water vapour is 1900 times greater than that of air.^ 

Effect of water vapour on atmospheric absorption of solar radiation. 
—The wat<w vapour of the atmosph(‘.ro has a very marked influence upon 
absorption, especially in the case of the less refracted rays from yellow 
to red, and beyond. This has already been proved by many physicists 
and meteorologists, partly by direct observation and partly as an 
inference based upon the corresponding behaviour of water toward these 
same kinds of rays. Ijangley, Abney, and others have shown that 
there are strong absorption bands in the infra-red portion of the 
spectrum,® as has already been pointed out on page 121. Even the 
carbon dioxide of the atmosphere, notwithstanding its small quantity, 
has some effect upon atmospheric absorption of solar radiation. 

The rapid increase in the intensity of solar radiation with increase of 
altitude in the lower part of the atmosphere is due not so much to the 
diminution of water vapour as we ascend, for the infra-red vapour 

’ The unit in the Uet column of the table is the value of flie radiant energy 
receive on a surface of one square centimeter in one minute. 

®See also J. M. Pernter: ** Absolute Messuugeu der Sonnenwarme auf dein 
Monte Rosa und auf dem Mont Blanc,” XV., 1898, 105-108. 

* See recent investigations of Ijongley and Very, alr’)ddy referred to, and also 
W: C. Rdntgen: *‘Neue Versuche ueber die Absorption von Warme durch 
Wasaerdanipf,” Wied, Annakn, XXlIi., 1884, 1-49 ; *259-298 ; also F. Paschen : 
** Ueber die Emission erhitzter Case,” Und,, L., 1893, 409-443 ; LL, 1894,il-39. 
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bands in the spectrum still continue strong, but is largely attributable 
to the cessation of atmospheric dust (including under this term aqueous 
condensation products), which affects chiefly the shorter waves, whence 
these are especially strong on mountain tops. The loss of heat by 
radiation increases in proportion to the decrease of water vapour, 
because the strongest teiTestrial radiation falls within the limits of the 
principal water bands. Terrestrial radiation, therefore, increases at 
high altitudes. 

In a preliminary report upon the results of the Mt. Whitney expedition 
(August, 1881), which was undertaken for the purpose of studying the 
absorption of solar radiation by the earth’s atmosphere, Langley mentions 
the extraordinary dryness and transparency of the air at an altitude of 
4000 to 4.500 m. during the Californian summer. It was impossible to 
gauge distances with any degree of accuracy, owing to the absence of 
atmospheric perspective. The intensity of solar radiation on the summit of 
the mountain was so great that the temperature in a copper vessel, covered 
with two glass plates, rose far above the boiling-point. Face and hands 
were burned by the intense insolation, although tlie surface of the mountain was 
not snow or ice, but rock. The sky was perfectly clear, and its colour was a deeper 
violet than Langley had ever noticed, even on the top of Mt. Ktna. The trans- 
parency of the air on the Tibetan plateaus likewise surprised Schuster. It was im- 
possible to judge of distance ; the eye seemed to be looking through a vacuum. The 
cliaracteristic bluish colour, which gives a charm to the distant landscape near sea- 
level, was almost altogether lacking. There was a remarkable clearness in the 
blue of the sky. Schuster was especially surprised at finding hardly any 
reddening of the clouds ^ sunset. When the sunset colours did appear they urere 
yellow rather than red. ^In Simla, however, as he learned, the red sunset colours 
were often and beautifully seen at the end of the rainy season.^ It is therefore the 
same deficiency of water vapour, and of the products of its condensation, that brings 
abrmt these phenr)mena. 


A marked increase in the intensity of the ultra-violet rasrs at 
great altitudes has been proved by Langley, Abney, ami Simony (on the 
Peak of Tenoriffe), as well as by Elster and Geitel. The decrease in the 
intensity of the ultra-violet rays is most marked in the lower strata of 
the atmosphere, up to 1500 to 2000 m., while at greater altitudes there 
is less decrease. Elster and Geitel found the following ratios for the 
increase in the ultra-violet rays («1) with increasing altitude : — 


Station, - 

- i Wolfenbttttel, 

i 

Kolm Saigum. 

Sonublick. 

Upper limit 
of Atmosphere. 

Altitude, 

- 1 80 meters. 

1600 meters. 

3100 meters. 

— 

J, • 

38 

72 

' 94 

236 


/^A. Schuster: "Scientific Notes taken in the Himalayas,” NvAurt^ XIII., 

1876-76t 393-385. 
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Between the upper limit of the atmosphere and the top of the 
Sonnblick at #3100 m., 60 per cent, of the ultra-violet rays are lost. 
Between the top of the Sonnblick and Kolm Saigurn, at 1600 m., 23 per 
cent, of the remainder are lost, and in the lower 1600 m., 47 per cent, of 
the last value are lost.^ 

The great intensity of solar radiation, and especially of the ultra- 
violet rays, has a considerable influence upon vegetation at great 
altitudes. The fact that the skin is much tsinncd and burned at great 
altitudes is probably due to the same cause, although reflectiou from 
the snow, as well as the dryness of the air, play a part in this process. 
Persons who spend the winter at Davos Platz have their faces well 
burned by the sun. Tyndall notes the fact that his skin was never 
burned more than when he was working in a lighthouse under an 
electric light, the latter being, as is well known, very rich in blue and 
ultra-violet rays.^ 

The increase in the chemical effects of sunlight with increasing 
altitude was thoroughly studied by Bunsen and Koscoe a number of 
years ago, and the chief results obtained by them are given in the tiible 
below. In this table, the intensity of the chemical effects of sunlight is 
expressed in percentages of the intensity just outside of the earth^s 
atmosphere. Bunsen and Koscoe computed the latter to bo equal to 
35*3 light units, the radiation from the sun would here be strong 
enough, if falling at normal incidence on an infinite column of mixed 
hydrogen and chlorine, to create a layer of hydrochloric acid giis of 
so many meters in thickness in one minute. 


CHEMICAL INTENSITY OF SUNLIOHT 

(in PKRCFiNTAiJKS THK MAXIMUM). 


PretAure. 

mm. 

Altitude above 

1 

Sud'b Altitude. 

Sen-level. 




i 

. m. 

i 90" 

1 

70" 

50“ 

.30' 

760 

130 

i 

44 

42 

34 

19 

650 

1270 

1 

47 

39 

24 

550 

2600 

56 

53 

46 

.30 

450 

4200 

01 

59 

53 

37 

350 

6200 

68 

67 

61 

46 


^J. Elster and H. Geitel ; “ Beobachtungen betreffend die Absorption dea 
ultruvioletten Sonnenlichtes in der Atinosphare, M.Z,^ X., 1893, 41-49. 

Dr. Robert L. Bowles: Sunburn on the Alpe, London, 1890. MittK 
Deutech, u, Oeeterreick, Alpenver,, 1890, 78. 
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It is seen from the above table that at an altitude of 2600 m. (the 
•chemical power of the solar radiation which corresponds to the more 
refrangible portion of the spectrum is 11 per cent, greater than at sea- 
level, when the sun is in the zenith, and is two or three times as great 
as at sea-level, when the sun is low. 

** At the time when the sun has nearly reached the zenith in the 
latitude of the Himalayas, the amount of the direct sunlight which falls 
on the valleys of the Thibetiati highlands, where grain is cultivated, is 
nearly one and a half times as large as that falling on the neighbouring 
lowlands of Hindostan. This difference increases in so rapid a ratio 
with increasing zenith-distance, that when the sun is 45"* removed from 
the zenith, the direct solar rays on the high table-land of Thibet give more 
than twice the chemical action of those falling on the plains of India.” ^ 

Surface temperatures on mountains. — Closely associated with the 
^eat intensity of solar radiation, which has been shown to be an 
important characteristic of mountain climates, is a relatively high 
surface temperature. With increasing altitude above sea-level, the 
excess of surface temperature over air temperature is likewise found to 
increase. In making any estimate of the effects of mountain climates 
upon plant life, some account must be taken of the surface temperature, 
as well as of the temperature of the air. The importance of the 
surface temperatures may. bo gauged by means of the observations 
which follow. According to von Kerner^s observations in the Central 
Alps of the Tyrol,^ the mean difference between air temperature and 
surface temperature at 1000 m. is 1 'b * ; at 1300 m., 1 '7" ; at 1600 m., 2'4*. 
In Alsace, Boiler finds this difference I'O'’ at Hagenau, atan altitude of 
145 m., and I'S"* at Melkorci, altitude 930 m. In summer, these 
•differences rise to 2“ or 3®. Martins gives the following comparison of 
his observations of the temperature of the air and of the suiface on the 
Faulhorn and at Brussels. 

TEMPERATURE ON THE FAULHORN AND AT BRUSSELS 
AT 9 A.M., AUGUST 10-18, 1842. 


station. 

Altitude 

m. 

Air. 

Surface of 
Ground. 

Faulhorn, 

2680 

8*2 

16-2 

Brussels, • j 

60 

21*4 

20*1 


1 R.BunBen and H. E. Roscoe : ** Photochemical ResearcheB,” Part IV., PhUonopht 
Trana. Boy- Soc,, London, CXLIX., 1869 (879-926), 914. 

^A. Kemer : 7%e BtUural Hiatory of PlarUa (trans. by F. W. Oliver), Vol. L, 
London, 1894,. 625. 
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Tho surface temperature on the Faulhorn was thus only 4* lower than 
that at Brussels, while the air temperature shows a difference of more than 
13". The mean shade tempei-ature of the air on the Faulhorn was 6-7" ; 
that of the surface of the ground, 9-5" ; and that at a depth of 1 dm. 
under ground, 10". The mean maximum air temperature was 9*0" 
l!hat of the surface of the ground was 19*5 *. 

According to observations made from September 21 to October 4, 
1844, the mean temperature of the air was 5-4" ; while that of the 
surface was 11-8". The summit of the Faulhorn is just a little below 
the snow-line, as is the case also with Magdalen Bay, on tho island of 
Spitzbergen (80° 34' N.). While tho surface temperature is much 
higher than the air temperature in the case of the Faulhorn, the surface- 
temperature in the Spitzbergen case is 1" below the air temperature. 
The explanation of this fact is to be found in tho intense solar radiation 
on mountain tops. 

^^In 1864, Martins carried out a series of simultaneous observations of 
air and surface temperatures, on the top of the Pic du Midi (2877 m.) 
and at Bagn^res (551 m.). The observations were made on three 
perfectly clear days, September 8, 9, and 10 ; and the lower station was 
but 14*5 km. in a direct line from the higher. The observation of the 
surface temperature was carried out in precisely the same manner at 
both stations, and the same soil was chosen jn both cases, namely, black 
loam composed of the decayed trunks of old willows. The results are 
as follows : * 


AIR TEMPERATURKS AND SURFACE TEMPERATURES AT 
BAGN^IRES AND ON THE PIC DU MIDI. 



Biitfudrefi. 

Pio du Midi. 

Dlffereuce. 


c 

0 

0 

Mean Air Temperature, 

22-3 

10*1 

12-2 

Mean Surface Temperature. 

36-1 

. 

33-H 

1 

2-3 


The temperature of tho ground at a depth of 5 cm. was 25*6*', at 
Bagn^res, which was 3*2" higher than tho air temperature ; while on the 
Pic du Midi, the former temperature was 17'1" or 7*0“ higher than the 
latter. Thus the earth's surface on the Pic du Midi, down to a depth of 
several centimeters, was heated about twice as much as at Bagn^sres, 
2326 m. nearer sea level. The absolute maxima were as follows : — 
Bagn^res, September 9, 2 P.M., surface, 50'3*, air, 27-1*. Pic du 
Midi, September 10, 11.30 A.M., surface, 52*3"; air, 13'2*. As the 
summit of the Pic du Midi always became covered with clouds toward 
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noon, the maximum surface temperature was reached before noon, and 
was 2” higher than at Bagn^res. 

The high surface temperature and the great intensity of the sunshine 
are favourable characteristics of mountain climates, as compared with 
the climates of polar regions which have the same air temperature. 
Thus it comes about that the summit of the Faulhom, with a surface 6f 
4^ hectares, has a total of 131 species of phaenogamous plants, while the 
whole archipelago of Spitzbergen is said to have only 93 species. The 
long day cannot make up for the lower intensity of solar radiation ; 
the surface temperature is no higher than the air temperature, and the 
ground remains frozen at a depth of a few decimeters. 

Nocturnal radiation on mountains.— The rarity of the air, and the 
decrease in the amount of water vapour with increasing altitude, involve 
a more active radiation of heat at night, as well as more intense 
insolation by day. Comparative measurements of radiation at Brienz 
and on the top of the Faulhorn, 2100 m. higher, made with Pouillet’s 
actinometer, showed 37 per cent, greater radiation at the last-named 
station. Similar observations, made simultaneously at Chamonix and 
on the Grand Plateau of Mont Blanc (3930 m.), showed that the 
radiation was almost twice as great (93 per cent, greater) at the latter 
station, which is 2880 m. higher. The temperature of the snow on the 
Grand Plateau fell during the nights of August 28-31, 1844, to - 19*2"’, 
while the air temperature was only - 6*5®, according to Martins. In 
February, Pernter found the nocturnal radiation on the Sonnblick 
(3100 m.), 0'20 calories, while Maurer found it to lie only 0*13 calories 
at Zurich (450 m.). On the Pic du Midi, also, the temperature minima 
on the surface (September 8 and 9), were 13*1® lower than those at 
Bagn^res ; while the maxima on the mountain equalled, or exceeded, 
the maxima at the lower station. As the gain and loss of energy by 
absorption and radiation are both increased on mountains, it follows 
that there is a much greater range of surface temperature from day to 
night on mountains than on lowlands. 

Importance of exposure in controlling surfluse temperature in moun- 
tain dimates. — In all mountain climates the exposure has a marked 
influence on the insolation, and therefore upon the surface temperatures. 
With the exception of the region about the poles, where the sun 
makes a complete circuit of the horizon, there are, in each hemisphere, 
slopes which are at a peculiar advantage, or at a peculiar disadvantage, as 
regards the amount of insolation which they receive. In the northern 
hemisphere, because of the higher angle at which the sun’s rays strike 
.them, the southern slopes receive the stronger insolation ; while in the 
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southern hemisphere, the northern slopes are the most favourably 
situated. Furthermore, when the sun^s altitude is low, the land which 
slopes away from the sun is in the shade a longer time, and this fjiet 
still further increases the excess of insolation i*ecoived by southern 
slopes in the northern hemisphere. Along the fe(|uator, northern and 
southern slopes are equally favoured ; while on the other hand, eastern 
and western slopes are in the shade somewhat longer. Valleys which 
trend east and west arc more favourably situated than those which trend 
north and south, provided the angle of slope of the enclosing mountain 
sides is the same, becjiuse the north and south valleys an*, in the shade 
longer than the east and west valleys. At noon, the sun is high 
enough to be above the mounbiin tops almost everywhere, but the east 
and west valleys also have the morning and the evening sun. In 
mountainous regions, marked climatic contrasts within short distanet^s 
result from differences in situation as regards shady or sunny slopes. 
The southern slopes may be decked with a mantle of green in the early 
spring, while the northern slopes are still covered with snow. In 
summer, the sunny slopes may be gorgeous with yellow fields of ripen- 
ing grain, while the northern slopes are covered with dark forests of 
evergreen. 

In addition to the differences in insolation on the different slopes 
of mountains, there is also the influence of winds of varying 
temperatures. The effect of the winds is, in general, similar to that of 
the exposure, i,e.j to warm the southern and to cool the northern 
slopes in the northern hemisphere. Unfortunately, there are hardly 
any observations of the efiect of exposure, which is an important 
climatic factor. If such observations were available, numerical datsi 
could be given regarding the difference in surface and air temperatures 
as dependent upon the direction of the slope of inountiiin sides in 
different latitudes. 

Soil tempexatures under different exposures.- -We have, however, a 
valuable series of observations of soil temperatures, made by A. von 
Kemer under different conditions of exposui’c as regards direction of 
slope. These observations were carried on during three years, at a 
depth of 80 cm., on an isolated hill near Innsbruck, at about 600 m. 
above sea-level. Later, similar observations were also made for three 
years at Trins, in the Gschnitz valley (1340 m.), and those have been 
discussed by F. von Kemer.^ 

^A. Kemer: “Ueber Wandeniugen des Maxiiiiunib der Bodentemperatur,** 
Z/.M., VL, 1871, 65-71. F. von Kemer : “ Die Aenderung der Bodentemperatur 
mit der dSxpoaitioii,” S. W.A., 0. , II a, 1891, 704-729. B. Wollny s » Unterauch. 
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It appeared, in substantial agreement at both altitudes, that the 
surface with the southwestern exposure has the highest temperature in 
winter, while that with a southeastern and southern exposure has the 
highest temperature in summer. The mean soil temperatures were as 
follows ; — 


SOIL TEMPERATURES AT A DEPTH OF 80 CM. ON 
SIDPKS WITH DIFFERENT EXPOSURES. 


Slope. 

Inn Valley (600 m.). 

Oechnlts Valley (1340 in.). 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Yejir. 

Winter. 

Slimmer. 

Year. 


0 

0 

0 

o 

a 

0 

N.. - - 

42 

16-3* 

9*5* 

0*6 

112* 

5*1* 

N.K.. 

4*4 

17*0 

10*6 

0*9 

1 1 -ff 

5*5 

E., . - 

40* 

18*6 

11-3 

0*4* 

12*6 

5*9 

S.E., 

51 

19-7 

12-6 

1*5 

13*4 

7*5 

S., - ■ 

5*3 

19*3 

12-6 

2*4 

13-4 

7-8 

S.W., - 

6*6 

18*3 

12*7 

31 

12*9 

7*8 

w.. - . 

1 •'^*5 

18*5 

12*2 

i 

12*8 

7*4 

N.W., . 

: 4*5 

16*0 

10*2 

1 21) 

11*9 

6*5 

Mean, 

1 5*0 

17*8 

11*5 

1 

1-7 

12*5 

6*7 

Range, - 

, 2*6 

4*4 

3*2 

2-7 

1 

2*2 

2*7 


The migration of the maximum soil temperature, from S.W. in winter 
to S.E. in summer, is probably due chiefly to the diurnal variation of 
cloudiness. In winter, the sun dissipates the clouds, which are chiefly 

ungen ueber den Einfluss der Exposition auf die Erwiirmuiig des Rodens,” 
Forse/i^, auf dm, Geb, der Agrihdturphyeikf L, 1878, 263 ; and *' Untersuchungen 
ueber die Feuchtigkeit und 'Pemperatur deS Rodens bei verschiedener Neigung und 
Exposition desselben,” ibid,, X., 1887, 1 and 345. In the latter treatise, Wollny 
also discusses the daily march of temperature under different- conditions of 
exposure. His results agree with those of Korner, i.e., the south slope is wanner 
than the north, and the east than the west (althougli the differences are less than 
in Kemer’s results), and the difference is greater the steeper the slope. G. Eser 
computed the radiation intensities for the different exposures (ibid,, VII., 1884, 
100-118). Eser found the evaporation from the ground greatest on the south 
side ; then, successively, on the east, west, and north. 

In the case of nature, the diurnal range of cloudiness also comes into play in 
this process. See A. Btlhler: Einfluss der Exposition und des Neigungswinkels 
auf die Temperatur des Rodens,” MiUheU, echioeiz, Cenirala'iMtaU /. d. /orsdtcAe 
Vermchmewn, IV., 1895 [M.Z., XIIL, 1896 (23)-(24) ]. 

The differences are slight in forests. Under a dense cover of leaves, the soil 
•temperature it 6**- 10% and on some days at much at 16*, lower than in the open.^ 
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fog, and the afternoons are clearer than the mornings. In summer, on 
the other hand, the forenoons in the mountains are clearer than the 
afternoons, because ascending currents of air cause cloudiness in the 
afternoon, and even showers and thunderstorms. The records obtained 
by means of sunshine recorders have shown that among mountains the 
boon hour and the early afternoon hours have the most sunshine in 
winter. The maximum fre(}ue^cy of sunshine is displaced into the 
forenoon hours as summer comes on, and the sunshine begins to 
decrease again at 11, or even at 10 A.M., occasionally reaching a slight 
secondary maximum again late in the afternoon. 

The maximum temperature, 20*8*, is reached on September 4 in 
the Inn valley with an exposure of E. 67* S. ; in the Gschnitz valley, 
with an exposure of E. 76® S., a maximum of 15* is reached on 
August 25. The lowest temperature, 3*3*, in the Inn valley, was 
noted on March 5, with an exposure N. 7* E. ; and in the Gschnitz 
valley, - 0-8*, on February 23, with an exposure N. 13* E. The annual 
ranges are 17*5* and 15*8*. 

In the opinion of A. von Kcrner, the fact that in the northern Alps 
the red beech grows to the greatest altitude on the southeastern slopes* 
while the pine usually grows to the greatest altitude on the south- 
western slopes, is explained by these conditions of soil temperature. 
The beech prefers a warm, dry soil, while the pine prefers a moist soil 
with a more uniform temperature. 

On the mountains of Java, according to Junghuhn, the western 
slopes below 2400 m., which is the average upper cloud limit, arc much 
damper and cooler than the eastern slopes, because the sun cannot 
shine upon the former owing to the dense mass of clouds which 
develops about noon every day. This diurnal march of cloudiness 
is both extremely regular, and also very clearly defined, within the 
tropics, at least during a portion of the year. Hence the phenomenon 
above mentioned, to which Junghuhn has called attention, is probably 
not limited only to the mountains of Java. 

At Innsbruck, the difference between the soil temperatures on the 
southern and on the northern slopes at a depth of 0*8 m. is over 4* in 
Bummer, and must be considerably greater on the surface. For this 
reason the upper limits of plants, as well as the snow-line, must be 
considerably higher on the southern than on the northern slopes. The 
marked difference of exposure and of slope on mountain sides, by 
affecting the insolation and the air temperature, produce considerable 
variations of the local climate, even when the places have the same 
height above sea-level, and are near together. Southern slopes are 

Q 
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much more favourably situated than level ground, for even the low 
sun of winter may warm them well. Northern slopes, on the other 
hand, are much loss favourably placed than level ground. As a whole, 
the average value of insolation upon a unit surface of a mountain 
region is somewhat smaller than that upon a surface of the same 
area which is level, because in the former case a given pencil of rayfi 
is distributed over a larger surface. In this statement no aecount is 
taken of the more intense insolation at greater altitudes, which again 
modifies the result in favour of mountain regions. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


AIK TEMPERATURE. 

Vertical decrease of temperature. — The increase in intensity of 
insolation with increasing altitude above sea-level, referred to in 
Chapter XIIL, seems contradictory to the vertical decrease in the 
air temperature, . ✓Pe Saussiire.^ who made so many discoveries in 
the field of terrestrial physics, was the first to make detailcMl obser- 
vations of the rate of decrease of temperature with increasing altitude 
above -sea-level on mountains. In July, 1778, ho spent two weeks at 
an elevation of 3405 m, on the Col du G6ant, and while there nwido an 
extended series of meteorological and physical observations. Simul- 
taneous observations at Chamonix and Geneva gave the following 
mean temperatures and rates of vertical decrease of temperature : — 


VERTICAL TEMPERATURE GRADIENTS; GENEVA-CHAMONIXCOL 
DU G^ANT (DE SAUSSURE). 


station. 

Altitude 

(meters). 

Mean 

Temperature. 

DocretiMo of 
Tempemturo 
per 100 
motors. 

nifforoiiec of 
Altitude for n 
change of 
Temiiemture 
of r 



o 

0 


Col du Gdant, 

3406 

2*6 

0‘G6 

160 m. 

Chamonix, 

1080 

17*9 

0-54 

180 m. 

Geneva, - - . . 

400 

21 *6 




The average vertical decrease of temperature was 0’63* for every 
100 meters. It appears further from these observations, and it has 
since been found to be a general rule, that the decrease of temperature 
during a gradual ascent up a valley, or on a plateau (s.^., Geneva- 
Chamonix), is slower than that on a mountain (e.^., Chamonix-Col 
du Qdant). 
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The table on page 245 gives some examples of the average rate of 
vertical decrease of temperature in different mountain regions. Except 
in the first case, and in the case before the last, in the first section 
of the table, the mean annual temperatures are taken as the basis of 
the computation. 

Weighting Humboldt’s rate one-half, beeause it is based on feVr 
observations, and giving the weight of 1 to the rates in the Himalayas, 
which are really sub-tropical, we have, as a general average for the 
tropics, a rate of decrease of temperature of 0*56° per 100 m. 

From the second section of the following table the general mean for 
extra-tropical regions, as far as latitude 60* N., is seen to be 0*57*, 
which agrees with the general mean for the tropics. If we take into 
account only the average values and the annual means, and disregard 
local departures, it may be said that the same vertical decrease of 
temperature prevails in moimtain regions from the equator to about 
latitude 60* N., and averages 0*57* for every 100 m. Even if local 
peculiarities were to be taken into account, it would be seen that 
fluctuations between 0*5“ and 0*8* would occur in these figures, but 
these variations show no relation to latitude. Therefore, in the light 
of our present knowledge of this subject, a dependence of the rate of 
vertical decrease of temperature upon latitude must be disclaimed. 

Effect of topography and of exposure upon the vertical decrease of 
temperature. — The effect of different exposures is very considerable. 
In the northern hemisphere the decrease of temperature is more rapid 
on the southern than on the northern side of the mountains. Thus, 
in the Swiss Alps, for example, according to Hirsch, the vertical 
decrease of temperature on the southern side is 0*69*, while on the 
northern side it is 0*55* \ in the eastern Alps it is 0*51* on the north, 
and 0*60* on the south ; in the Erzgebirge it is 0*55* on the north, 
and 0*63* on the south. 

The difference in temperature between a valley and a mountain 
top rising above it is greater than that between two neighbouring 
valleys whose altitudes differ as much as do those of the valley and the 
mountain top. The summits of isolated mountains have lower mean 
temperatures the more isolated these mountains are, and, the smaller 
their mass is. The vertical decrease of temperature is least rapid in 
plateau-like mountain districts, and especially on the gradually rising 
uplands of moderate height which constitute the main masses of 
continents. In these cases, the vertical decrease of temperature somo> 
times wholly disappears up to a height of a few hundred meters, and 
its rate cannot be accurately detennined. The determination of the 
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TABLES SHOWING RATES OF VERTICAL TEMPERATURE DFX^REASE 

IN 100 METERS. 

I.— Tropical Mountains. 


Andes of Colombia and Mexico (Humboldt), 

Andes of South America between lat. W N. and 5** S. (Boussingault), 
Andes of Colombia (Hann), - 
Andes of Quito (Hann), 
yN.W. Himalayas (Blanford), 

^.W. Himalayas with Tibet (Hill), 

<<lentral Himalayas (Blanford), 

^Nilgiri Hills (Hann), > .... 

^eylon (Hann),^ 

Java* (Batavia— Pangerango), 

Island of Hong Kong, 


0 * 5 .^ 

0-57 

0-51 

0-54 

0o« 

0-51 

0-62 

n-6.') 

0-56 

O-.'i? 


^Dodabetta, 264.3 in., 11*8°; Utakamand, 2288 m., I3*.3°; Koteghur and 
Wellington, 1874 m., 16'4‘*; Coimbatore, 452 in., 2.'5*2°; sea-level (Schlagintweit), 
28 ‘0°. These give the equation, = 27*9 - 0*62 h, 

*Newara Eliya, 1875 m., 1.5*1°; Kandi, Badnlla, 590 m., 28*5°; Colombo, 
Batticaloa, Galle, Hfitnapoora, Hambantota, 10 in., 27 '2° give the equation 
=27*3 - 0*65 7/. 

* Simultaneous hourly observations in May, at Batavia and on the summit of 
Pangerango. 

II.— Extiia-tropioal Mot7ntains. 


Sicbengebirge^ (Bischof), I 0 50 

Erzgebirge > (Reich), 0*.52 

Erzgebirge (Hann), 0*59 

Harz (Hann), 0*58 

Alps (Hann, Hirsch, Weilenmann), 0*58 

Pyrenees ; Pic du Midi (Hann), 0*55 

Central and Southern Italy (Lugli), 0*.58 

Monte Cavo, Rome, - . . - ' 0*55 

Etna, Catania, 0*58 

Siebenbttrgen* (Heissenberger), 0*48 

Blue Mts., New South Wales* (Hann), 0*51 

Caucasus and Armenia (Wild), 0*45 

Mt. Washington, N.H. (Hann), 0*55 

Pike’s Peak, Colorado* (Hann), - 0*08 

Colfax, Summit ;* California (Hann), 0*75 

Ben Nevis, j 0 07 

Near Christiania, lat. 60° N. (Mohn), - - - ! 0*.55 


^ Based on soil temperatures. 

* HermannstatU, compared with two stations in tlie Transylvanian Alps. The 
latter stations are farther south, and their angular elevation is very slight. 
Furthermore, Hermannstadt is locally very cold in winter. 

*Mt. Victoria (1064 ni.), compared with Windsor; Bodalla, Albury, Coouia, 
Kiandra, 1414 m. 

* Pike’s Peak, 4308 m., -7*1% Colorado Springs, 18.30 m., 8*.5°, Denver, 
1606 ni., 9*8°, give = 10 *9° -0*6.3° A. As the plateau is abnormally warm, the 
summit station gives a very rapid decrease of temperature. Similarly, the 
valleys of Calilornia are abnormally warm. 
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rate is very difficult even in the case of mountains on a plateau. On 
the Rauhe Alp, the author found a vertical decrease of temperature of 
0*44'* in 100 m. ; for Wurtemberg as a whole, Schoder obtained a rate 
of 0-50"; for the Deccan, Schlagintwcit found a rate of 0*43*. Further, 
the stations on the northern and southern sides of the Caucasus, as 
compared with some stations in the passes among those mountains, give 
the very slow rate of decrease of temperature of 0*45^ in 100 m. In 
the case of the general continental elevations, the vertical decrease of 
temperature is probably nearer 0*4* than 0’5’ in 100 m. 

If the mean temperatures of summit stations at different altitudes 
are compared with one another, or with the mean temperatures of 
stations which are freely exposed on steep slopes, the results obtained 
agree very well with one another ; but this rate of vertical decrease of 
temperature is much more rapid than that noted in the preceding 
paragiaph, and agrees veiy closely with that in the free air. Thus 
the summit of the Schafberg (1780 m.), compared with the summit of the 
Sonnblick (3100 m.), gives a rate of 0*61* ; the latter station and Kolm 
Saigurn give a rate of 0‘66* ; Ben Nevis and Fort William give 0*67“ ; 
Pike’s Peak and Colorado Springs give 0*64*. The actual decrease of 
temperature may therefore probably be taken as 0*65* per 100 m. 

Seasonal variations in the rate of vertical decrease of temperature 
in extra-tropical latitudes. — The cause of the difference in the rate of 
decrease of temperature between valleys and mountain tops, as com- 
pared with that between mountain slopes and mountain tops, is the 
local cooling of the valleys in winter, especially in climates where the 
ground is covered with snow in the eolder months. Thus the rate 
of vertical decrease of temperature becomes very slow in winter, and 
there results a marked annual periodicity in this rate. This annual 
period in central Europe is scon in the following figures : — 

SEASONAL VERTICAL DEGREASE OF TEMPERATURE IN 


CENTRAL EUROPE (fbr 100 Msters). 




Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Year. 


o 

a 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Harz, ... - 

62*0 

0*43 

0*67 

0-00 

0*51 

0*58 

Erzgebirge, - 

SOS 

0*43 

0*67 


0*68 

0*59 

Switzerland, * 

47*0 

0*45 

0*67 


0*52 


Eastern Alps— 

(North Side), 

47*4 

0*34 

0*60 

0*62 

0*67 

0*51 

Eastern Alps— 

(South Side), 

46*2 

0*50 

0*66 

0*67 

0*57 

0 60 

Carinthia, 

46*7 

0*26 

0*57 

0*58 

0*42 

0*46 
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The vortical decrease of temperature in winter is much slower than 
in. summer. It is slowest in Garinthia, whore the pressures and winds 
are the most continental in character. In winter one must ascend, on 
the average, 220 m. in order to have the temperature fall 1® ; in spring 
150 m. ; in summer, 140 m. ; in autumn, 190 m. ; and in the mean for 
the year, 170 m. 

In mountainous regions the rate of vertical temperature decrease is 
least rapid in December, when the nights are longest and when there 
is the most favourable opportunity for nocturnal radiation. The most 
rapid rate occurs in spring and early summer, especially in May and 
tlune. Woeikof has shown in detail that this variation is connected 
with the retreat of the snow cover to greater altitudes in the spring. 
When the valleys and the highlands are free from snow up to a certiiin 
altitude, there is a sudden change in the rate of vertical decrease of 
temperature as the temporary snow-line is reached ; for at and above 
that point, the radiant energy received from the sun is expended in 
melting the snow, and the air temperature can therefore rise but little ; 
while farther below the snow-line both the earth’s surface and the air 
cun be rapidly warmed. In April, for example, the snow-lino at Grau- 
biinden is at an altitude of 1000 m., while Chur, at 600 m., is already 
free from snow. The differences in temperature between Chur and 
Churwaldon (1210 ra.) are 4*2* in March, when there is snow at both 
stations ; 4*6“ in April, when there is snow at the upper station ; and 
4*.’r in May, when there is no snow at either station. In June the 
snow-line has retreated to nearly 2000 m. ; Sils (1810 m.) is free from 
snow, but the Julicr Pass (2240 m.) is still snow-covered, although the 
snow is gone in July. The differences in temperature are ;is follows : 
May, 2*5", with snow at both places ; fJune, 3*7*, with snow at the 
upper station only ; and July, 2*6®, when both places are free from 
snow. The month when the vertical decrease is most rapid therefore 
depends upon the altitude of the upper station. The greater the 
altitude of that station above scii-lcvel, the further towards the summer 
is the time of the maximum rate of decrease displaced. 

There are, furthermore, certain general reasons why the most rapid 
vertical decrease of temperature should occur in spring and early in 
summer on the earth’s surface, as well as in the free air. The results of 
the meteorological observations made during recent balloon ascents show 
that the free air at altitudes of 2000-3000 m. is cooler in spring than later 
on in midsummer. The difference of temperature between the summit 
of the Schafberg (1780 m.) and the Sonnblick (3100 m.) is greatest in 
May, namely, 8*9®, which gives a rate of 0*67® in 100 m., although 
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there is snow on the ground at both stations ; and, in this case, there is 
no sudden change in the rate at the time when the summit of the 
Schafberg becomes free from snow. The annual variation in the rate 
of vertical decrease of temperature in the eastern Alps has been some- 
what carefully determined by the author, who has found that the 
slowest rate comes on December 28, when it is 0*33*" per 100 m. ; and 
that the most rapid rate comes on May 14, when it is 0*66*. The 
stations in the passes of the Caucasus, at about 2000 m. above sea-level, 
show a decrease of temperature of 0*30^ in winter, and 0*57^ in April, 
in every 100 m, Mt. Washington, in New Hampshire, U.S.A., in 
latitude 44*3” N., at an altitude of 1914 m. gives 0*43”, in winter, and 
0*62”, in summer. Observations made at Christiania ^ gave, for the 
five winter months, a decrease in temperature of only 0*18* ; while the 
rate for the five summer months was 0*88”. In general, the amplitude 
in the annual march of the rate of vertical decrease of temperature 
seems to increase with latitude — a fact which is readily explained. 

The temperatures of mountain summit stations when compared with 
one another, or with the temperatures of stations on mountain sides, 
where no stagnant, cold air locally lowers the temperature in winter, 
show a slight annual variation in the rate of vertical decrease of 
temperature. They also show remarkably accordant values for this 
rate. For example, the rate between Ben Nevis (latitude, 56*8” N. ; 
altitude 1343 m.) and Fort William (9 m.), is 0*59” per 100 m. in 
January ; 0*79 in May ; and 0*67” for the year. The rate between the 
Sonnblick (latitude, 47*1° N. ; altitude, 3106 m.), and the Kolm Saigurn 
(1600 m.), and the Schmittenhohe (1950 m.) is 0*53” per 100 m. in 
January ; 0*76” in June ; and 0*65 for the year. Between Pike’s Peak 
(latitude, 38*6” N. ; altitude, 4308 m.) and Colorado Springs (1840 m.) 
the rate is 0*52” in January ; 0*74” in May June ; and 0*64” for the 
year. The seasonal means of these values, which are not controlled by 
local infiuences, are as follows: winter, 0*58”; spring, 0*71”; summer, 
0*70” ; autumn, 0*61”. 

Seasonal variations in the rate of vertical decrease of temperature 
in the tropics are slight, and are chiefly dependent upon the changes 
from rainy to dry seasons, and vice versa. The vertical temperature 
gradient is, in general, somewhat more rapid during the rainy season, 
and this is probably related to the increase of rmnfall and of cloudiness 
with increase of altitude. The differences between the rainy and the 
dry sides of mountains are much greater than the seasonal variatioiu, 

^ H. Mohn : '*Tetnperatur in and um Christiania and WSrmeabnahme mit der 
HChedaaelbst,” Zyf.M., IX., 1874, 97-106. 
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the vertical temperature gradient being much more rapid on the dry 
side than on the rainy. An example from India illustrates this point. 

VERTICAL DECREASE OF TEMPERATURE ON RAINY 
AND ON DRY SIDES OP MOUNTAINS IN INDIA. 



Ceylon. 

Nilgirl llUla. 

Rainy (Windwanl) Side, - 

0 

0-55 

0-56 

Dry (Leeward) Side, 

0*80 

0*71 


On the lee side, it is the contrast in temperature between the dry, 
sunny lowlands and the cloudy and rainy mountain summits which 
causes the rapid decrease of temperature. 

A case which is the reverse of the preceding one is noted b}^ Hill, in 
the northwestern Himalayas, where the decrease of tomi)eratui*e is 
0*76* per 100 m. in January, while it is only 0-41* in .Inly. This 
anomaly is explained by the fact that the stations at the southern 
base of the northwestern Himalayas, which are very rainy in *ltily, are 
compared with the stations in southeni Tibet, which arc dry, and 
are therefore relatively very warm in summer. In winter, on the 
contraiy, the lowlands are relatively too waim. To a less marked 
degree, similar conditions are also met with in extra-tropical mountains. 
A still greater difference of temperature between mountain summits 
and the valleys lying to leeward, which occurs from time to time 
during foehn winds, will later be discussed in detail. 

The dependence of the vertical temperature gradient upon the 
state of the sky in the case of extra-tropical mountoins has been 
studied in detail by Siiring. The gradient is less rapid in clear 
weather, and more rapid in cloudy weather, especially in winter. The 
mean annual rate is 0'32* per 100 m. in clear weather; and 0*64* in 
cloudy weather. In clear weather there is always a tendency toward 
an increase of temperature upward in the morning. This is the 
so-called inversim of temperature, and may reach 500 m. in summer, 
and much higher in winter.^ 

High-level isotherms. Isothermal surface of 0”.— If we imagine 
planes drawn through all places having the same temperature in a 
mountainous region, we shall have a series of isothermal surfaces. If the 
points of intersection of these surfaces with the mountain sides are 

*R. J. SUring: Die vertUsaU TempenUura^mahme in (Jetnrgagegenden inihrer 
Abh&ngighek von der BewUkung, 8vo, Leipzig, 1890, pp. .34. [if.Z., VII., 1890, 
(65M66).] 
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connected by lines, these lines are high-level isotherms, such as those 
which Schlagintweit has drawn for the Alps and for the Himalayas. 
These isothermal surfaces as a rule have their gi'eatest elevation above 
sea-level at the equator, and descend towards the poles. Furthermore, 
as the annual range of temperature is almost zero at the equator, but 
increases towards the pole, the poleward slope of these isothermal 
surfaces must be much steeper in winter than in summer. The annual 
rise of the isothermal surfaces from winter to summer increases with 
increasing latitude, and is also greater in a continental climate than in 
a marine climate at the same latitude. In order to gain a clear 
conception of these relations, it will be best to examine somewhat 
closely the annual change in altitude of a given isothermal surface, 
that of 0". For the purpose of this consideration we shall confine 
ourselves to the cases of mountains for which temperature observations 
are available up to considerable altitudes, so that the altitude at which 
the temperature of freezing is met with can be stated wdth some accuracy. 

ALTITUDE ABOVE SKA-LKVKL OF THE ISOTHERM OF 0* 


(In Mkters). 


MoiiiitaiiiH. 

Iiatitude. 

laniiaiy. 

July. 

Year. 

Andes at Quito, .... 



0 

Equator. 

5100 

.5100 

5100 

N.W. Himalayas, .... 

320 

2800 

.5700 

4700 

Mt. Etna, 

37-7 

1900 

3980 

2950 

Pike’s Peak, i 

38*6 

11.50 

4970 

3200 

Pic du Midi (Pyrenees), ■ 

42*9 

13.50 

3940 

2480 

Tatiem (Eastern Alps), - 

j 470 

0 

3200 

2a50 

Ben Nevis (Scotland), 

i 56*8 

640 

2000 

1250 


The altitude above sea-level of the isothermal surface of 0** decreases 
5100 m. between the equator and latitude 47” N. in winter. In 
summer it decreases .3000 m. between the equator and latitude 
57” N.; and, at that time of year, it nowhere reaches sea-level 
in the northern hemisphere. It is probably between .300 and 
400 m. above sea-level in the neighbourhood of the pole. In 
the southern hemisphere, however, the isothermal surface of 
0* reaches sea-level as far from the pole as latitude 65” S., 
even in summer. The annual change in altitude of the isotherms is 
very great in the northwestern Himalayas, being almost 3000 m. A 
comparison of Mt. Etna with Pike’s Peak, in almost the same latitude, 
is interesting as showing the slight variations in altitude with the 
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change of season in a marine climate, and the very great variations in a 
continental climate. 

In the eastern Alps, a district for which the author has made cjireful 
determinations of the altitude of this isotherm for every month, it is 
found that the isotherm is nearest sea level on January 7, at 280 m. ; 
• and farthest above sea-level on August 5, at 3550 m. If wo take the 
cases of the northern and the southern sides sepfirately, the altitude is 
found to be 80 in. on the northern side in .lanuary ; and 550 m. on the 
'southern side. In summer there is scarcely any ditterence in the 
altitudes on the two sides. The altitude of the isothermal surface of 0" 
increases moat rapidly at the beginning of May, when the rise is at tln^ 
rate of 22 m. a day ; it dcjcreases most rapidly fit the licginning of 
November, at the rate of 38 m. a day. The rise in spring is thus seen 
to be much slower than the fall in autumn.^ 

The observatiuiis on the aiiininit of the »Sonnl)lick fiiniiHh us with a iiiians of 
(leteimining, with some uccui'acy, the temperature on tlie (flockiiergipfel, at an 
altitude of «S80O ni. Its winter tempemture is found to be - 17''; its suiiiiiier 
temperature, - 5”; its mean annual, -lU. It is interesting to note that the 
probable summer tem|)erature of the (iflocknergipfel is the same as the observed 
mean winttM* temperature of Kolm Saigurn, at 1(»00 m. The isotherm of about 
-o'" therefore rises from 1600 m. in winter to 3800 in. in summer. I'he.luly 
tempcfraturc at the top of Mont Blanc (4H 10 in.) is shown by observation to be 
- 8“ ; tJic mean annual temperature is probably - 14*5”. I'his is the temperature 
of Arctic North America ut latitude 70" N. ; but a midsummer temperature of 
-S" would probably not be found anywhere at sea-level, even at the South i’ole. 
The temperature on the summit of Chimborazo (0300 m.) may lie estimated at 
-O'S",- which is the same as tlie mean atiiiual temperature of the Sonnblick (3HIO 
m.), in latitude 47** N. The isothermal surface of -6" (annual mean) therefore 
decreases in altitude 32lM) m. between the equator and latitude 47"' N., and, in the 
longitudes of central Europe, reaches sea-level at about latitude 70° N. In iioi tli- 
eastern Russia, sea-level is reached lis far south as latitude 6K° N. 

On the summit of Chimborazo, Whymper observed a temperature of -O’T in 
•January, and -• S’U in July. On Cotopaxi (5960 in.), Whymper inwle a reading of 
-8*4°; Wolf, however, found but -2Mf. On Kilimaiijaro (40iJ0-5<K)O m.). 
Meyer found temperatures between - IT and - 14° at night, with a strong north- 
west wind, while the temperatures by day were above freezing. 

The mininiuin temperatures observed on mountain tojis are as follows : — 
Pike’s Peak (4308 m.), -39‘4''; Mt. Washington (10l4ni), -45'6°; Sonnblick 
(3100 111 .), during eight winters, -34*6°; Pic du Midi (2860 ni.), during fifteen 
winters, - 34*8“ ; Mont Blanc, during the winter of 1894-95, - 43*0° ; Mt. Ararat 
(6100 in,), during two winters, -50" and -40°. In the last three coses the 

* J. Hann : “ Die Temperatiirverhaltnisse der oesterreichischen Alpenlander,” 
iSf. IV, A., XCIL, 1885, 78-82. The height of the isotherm of 0° in the free air over 
Berlin has been discussed by Bersoii in WmeMchaflliche Lnftftikrfen, III., 1890, lOK 

*J. Hann : “Klima von Quito,” ZtiUtchr,/, Erttkuiide. (Berlin), 1895, 122. 
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•reaclingB were taken from minimum thermometers which hdd been left on the 
mountain summits during the winter. 

Invendoiui of temperature. — During clear nights, especially during 
the winter in middle and higher latitudes, it is observed that, in calm 
weather, the valleys are colder than the slopes and the summits of the 
enclosing mountains, up to a certain height. Observations made in 
different places have shown that even in the free air, as over a plain, 
there is a vertical increase of temperature during clear calm nights 
throughout the year, but especially in winter, when the ground is 
covered with snow. This increase of temperature upward reaches 
altitudes of at least 300 m., and is rapid in the lower strata, but slower 
farther up. At Montpellier, Martins found that this increase of 
temperature upward, on clear nights, was at the rate of about V in 
every 10 m. In the lower strata the rate was about 0-7* in 2 m., and 
oven more than that in individual eases. Thus, in the case of trees of 
6 m. and more in height, the difference in temperature between the 
crown and the surface of the ground may easily exceed 2*. This 
explains the fact that on frosty nights the tree tops may remain un- 
harmed, while the lower branches, as well as the shrubs, are frostbitten, 
[f the sky is cloudy, and there is considerable wind, this phenomenon 
either does not occur at all, or else it is but very faintly developed. 

The hourly observations made on the Eiflel Tower (300 m.), in 
Paris, have shown that there is an increase of temperature upward 
throughout the year between midnight and 4 A.itf.; this increase being 
greatest in autumn and least in spring. Tn the afternoon, however, 
between 12 m. and 4 P.M., there is a very rapid decrease of temperature 
upward. An earlier series of observations, made at a height of 39 m. 
above the ground on the Great Pagoda, in Kew Gardens, gave a 
similar result. For the year, the mean temperature minima on the 
Pagoda were 0-3'* higher, and the mean temperature maxima were 
0*6’’ lower. In summer, the mean maxima aloft were 1” lower. Oh 
perfectly clear days, the differences of the higher station, as compared 
with the lower, were as follows : — 


DIl^TERBNCE OF TEMPERATURE BETWEEN TOP AND BASE OF 



PAGODA 

IN KEW GARDENS. 



! 

9 A.M. 

! 0 

«3 F.M. 

9 

9 P.M. 

0 

Mean 

9A.M.and9P.M. 

e 

Winter, 

0*3 

i 

-OIJ 

I 0*6 

0*4 

Summer, 

i -0*1 

-0*7 

1 «-3 

0*1 
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It appeared that, in clear weather in winter, it was 0’4-" warmer 
at 39 m. than on the ground. In foggy weather, both in winter and 
summer, it was more than V warmer at the greater elevation.' 

InTenioiiB of temperature explained. — The cause of this anomalous 
vertical distribution of temperatitro is clearly to be found in the 
* nocturnal radiation from the surface of the earth. The resulting 
cooling of the ground likewise affects the atmosphere which lies on, oi- 
near the surface, and as cold air is heavier than warm, it follows that 
when the air is calm the coldest layera lie nearest the ground. The 
upper strata cool but little, because the radiation from the air itself is 
much less than that from the earth’s surhice, and from the vegetation 
which may cover that surface.*^ 

Those conditions, however, certainly give no direct explanation of 
the increase of temperature at night, from a valley to the enclosing 
hill sides and hill tops; because the increase of temperature with 
altitude, just described as due to the cooling of the air in contact with 
the earth’s surface when the latter has been cooled by radiation, does 
not extend to so great a height as from a valley to a mouiitiiiii side. 
Furthermore, the mountain slopes and summits likewise themselves cool 
through losing heat by radiation, and we should expect that this latter 
eooling would be oven greater than that of the valley bottom ; beciiuso, 
as has already been noted, radiation increases with increasing altitude. 
The cause is, nevertheless, the same in In^th cases. Inversions of 
temperature result from nocturnal radiation, and from tlui arrange- 
ment of masses of air of different temperatures in strata, according to 

*A. Angot: ** Sur la D^croissance de la Teinpdrature datiH I’Air avec la 
Hauteur,” ComptM Ifemiua, CXV., 1892, 1270-1273. 11. H. Scott;: “ReaultH 

of Observations made at the Pagoda, Royal Gardens, Kew, and elsewhere, 
to determine the Influence of Height on Thcrmometric Readings, on Vapoui- 
Tension and on Humidity,’ Quart, Weather Kept., N.S., 1881| Part L, 
Appendix III. See also G. J. Symons: *'Note on the Establishment and 
First Results of Simultaneous Thermometric and Hygroiiietric Observations 
at Heights of 4 and 170 Feet, and of Siemens’ Electrical Thermometer at 
260 Feet above the Ground,” Proc, Roy, Soc,, XXXV., 1883, 310-319; M. H. 
Carlier : Observations mdteorologiques faites h Saint Martin de HinX| Bayonne, . 
1876” XL, 1878, 123-126). A. Sieberg: “Temperatunimkehrungeii mit 

der Hohe zwischen Aachen und dem Aussichtsthurm im Aacheiier Walde,” M,Z., 
XVIII., 1901, 33-34; and J. Hann: '*Einige Ergebnisse der TemperaturbeoWh- 
tungen auf dem Strassbiirger MUnsterthurm,” ibid., 211-216. 

*0f. also the interesting results obtained on two balloon voyages, made from 
Munich on summer nights. S. Finsterwalder and L. Sohneke: **Einige 
Ergebnisse wisseuschaftlicher Fahrten des MUnchener Vereines fur Luft- 
schiffahrt,” M.Z., XL, 1894, 361-376, and especially p. 374. 
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their specific gravity, the coldest layer remaining at the lowest level 
as long as the atmosphere is calm enough to maintain this arrangement 
of successive strata. 

Low temperature of vaUeys in winter. — Let us now examine the 
nocturnal increase of temperature* up to a height of a few hundred 
meters. This phenomenon occurs in hilly or mountainous districts on 
clear, calm nights, throughout the year. Wells made the statement 
that there is more radiation in valleys than on open plains, and there 
has been much discussion concerning the accuracy of this view. 
Koosen therefore undertook a special series of observations with 
reference to this point, at his residence in Weesenstein (near Dresden, 
Germany), which is surrounded by hills .from 30 to 60 m. high ; and 
his results confirmed the accuracy of Wellses statement.^ 

The radiation on calm, clear nights was considerably greater un the level valley 
floor than on the plateau lying above it. The temperature of objects close to the 
ground, and also of the air itself up to a given height, was often 4*^-5° below 
that of the plateau temperature. On the morning of September 23, 1862, the 
minimum thermometer, at a height of 6 m. above the ground, showed a tempera- 
ture of -2*5*^ and hydrangeas, fuchsias, canna, caladium, and araucaria excelsa had 
their blossoms and leaves frozen. The leaves of grape-vines and the young shoots 
of acacias and roses were very much damaged ; while on the plateau, 30 to 60 m. 
above the valley, not a single plant— not even the dahlia — was injured by frost. 

In explaining this phenomenon, which is noted in spring, and still 
more strikingly in autumn, it must be remembered that the loss of 
heat by radiation begins in the valleys from one to two hours earlier 
in the afternoon than on the uplands, and lasts as much longer in the 
morning. In going from a valley on to an upland shortly after sunset, 
in summer, it may be noticed that all the plants in the valley are covered 
with dew, while the plants on the upland are still quite dry. The relative 
intensity of radiation is, however, probably about the same in the 
valley as on the upland, because radiation is most active toward the 
zenith, and decreases rapidly toward the horizon. There is, moreover, 
the further consideration that calms prevail in valleys much more 
frequently than on plains, or exposed uplands, and wind to a great 
'extent eiqualises the differences of temperature which result from 
nocturnal radiation, and thus keeps the vegetation from being injured. 
It must also be remembered that the layers of air which ^ve been 
cooled by radiation from the ground flow down the slopes into the 
valley, and collect there, while the air on the' mountain slopes is 
continually renewed by a supply of warmer air. 

^ Koosen : Pogg, Ann., CXVIL, 1862, 611. 
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The water vapour of the air is frequently condensed into thin sheets 
of fog ill the cold, stagnant air of valley bottoms. In going down into a 
valley which is well covered with vegetation on a wann, calm summer 
evening, the sensation of increasing dampness and coolness bears 
witness to the distribution of tempdraturo above*, noted, even without 
the aid of any instrnmentjil observation. 

Relation of inversions of temperature to vegetation. The con- 
siderations of the preceding panigraphs make it clear that mountain 
slopes and hill tops have the climatic advantages of less cold at night than 
is found in the neighbouring valleys. This favourable characteristic 
is strikingly illustrated in the cultivation of the more delicate plants of 
economic importance. Toward the polar limits of the zone occupied 
by each particular species of plant, there is found to be gresater 
immunity from damage by frost on hill sides than in valley bottoms. 
In the province of San Paulo, in Brazil (latitude, 'iO-'ir)** S., altitude, 
500-800 m.), the cofiee plantiitions are laid out on the hills only, and never 
in the valley bottoms. The reason for this is that frost occurs in the 
depressions between the hills, but very rarely on the hills thems(*,lves. 
Houses built on the sides or tops of hills have the advanUtge of less 
humidity, as well as of higher temponitures at night. 

Pammer, the meteorological observer at Pisino, in Istria, says that this station 
lies in a hollow, in which the mountain torrent, Foiba, disappears in an under- 
ground cavern. This valley is almost always filled with fog on calm nights, and 
to this fog is due the high relative humidity of Pisino. The temperatures of the 
city itself are such that the olive and the fig do not thrive there, while these 
trees are found all over the hills surrounding the city, at a height of 100 to 200 m. 
above it. The temperature on the hills must, therefore, be considerably higher 
than in the city itself. A. von Kerner also remarks that the vegetation at the 
liottoiii of the basins in the limestone district of the Karst leads to the conclusion 
that the temperature is lower there than in the surrounding country. 

instructive examples of the effects of inversions of temperature 
have recently been given by Stow.^ At the end of May, 1894, there 
was frost in the interior of England. After the frost, the ash trees in 
the valley bottoms were completely frost-bitten ; those which grew’ 
aomewhat higher on the slopes were frost-bitten below their crowns, but 
the crowns were green ; those which grew' on still higher ground harl 
their lower halves frozen, but their upper halves were green ; while the 
ashes which were growing on the hills surrounding the valley were 
not injured in the slightest. During the severe winter of 1879-80, 

, 1 F. W. Stow : “ A Natural Thermometer,” Quart, Jonru. Roy, Met* Soc,, XXL, 
1895 , 214 - 215 . 
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Colonol Ward observed a minimum temperature of - 37* in a valley 
bottom at Rossini^re, in southwestern Switzerland ; while the minimum 
at his house, only 30 m. higher, was but - 1^. 

A typical description of the frost zones which depend upon the local 
topography in the Alleghany Mountains has been given by Silas 
M‘Dowell, of Franklin, Macon county, North Carolina.^ After a 
spell of pleasant spring weather, in March and April, terminated 
l»y a few days’ rain, there comes a elearing oflf with cold north- 
west winds, “leaving the atmosphere of a pure indigo tint.” If 
the wind subsides at night, the following morning shows a heavy 
hoar frost; plants and all kinds of fruit trees are killed, “and the 
landscape, clothed in verdure the day before, now looks dark and 
dreary.” Under those conditions the beautiful phenomenon of the 
“verdant zone” or “thermal belt” exhibits itself upon the sides of the 
mountains. “ It begins at about 100 m. above the valley, traversing 
them in a perfectly horizontal line throughout their entire length, like 
a vast green ribbon upon a black ground. Its breadth is 400 ft. (120 m.) 
vertical height, and from that under, according to the degree of the 
angle of the mountain with the plane of the horizon. Vegetation of all 
kinds within the limits of this zone is untouched by frost ; and such is 
its protective influence that the Isabella, the most tender of all our native 
grapes, has not failed to produce abundant crops in twenty-six con- 
secutive years ; nor has fruit of any kind ever been known within these 
lines to be frost-killed, though there have been instances where it has 
been so from a severe freeze. The lines are sometimes so sharply 
drawn that one-half of a shnib may be frost-killed, while the other half 
is unaffected.” 

The height of the frostless belt above the valleys varies in different 
cases. Observations on this point were made by McDowell in Macon 
county. North Carolina, “ which is traversed by the beautiful valley of 
the Little Tennessee River, lying 2000 feet (600 m.) above tide-water. 
Here, when the thermometer is down to 26® F. ( - 3-6® C.), the frost 
reaches about 300 feet (100 m.) vertical height. A small river, having 
its source in a high plateau 1900 feet (580 m.) above this, runs down 
into this valley, breaking through three mountain barriers, and con- 
sequently making three short valleys, including the plateau, rising one 
above the other, each of which has its own vernal zone traversing the 
hillsides that enclose them, the first of which takes a much lower range 
than that of the lower valley, and each taking a lower as the valleys 

^J. W. Chickering, Jr. : “Thermal Belts,” Amer^ Met, /otim., L, 1884«85, 
213-218. 
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mount higher in the atmosphere, and in the highest one the range of 
the belt is not more than 100 feet (30 m.) above the common level of 
the plateau, a beautiful level height containing 6000 acres of land, and 
lying 3900 feet (1200 m.) above tide water." ‘ 

A similar belt is found along the eastern slope of the Tryon 
Mountain range, in Polk county, North Carolina. The diflerences in 
temperature between the top and the base of these mountains and the 
thermal zone which lies between, are so great that they are perceived 
without the aid of a thermometer. On summer nights, these dift’erenc( 5 s 
amount to 3® - 6®, and on winter nights, to 8" - IT. 

It is often noticed that while the temperature falls very rapidly on 
the slopes and summits of mountains early in the evening, this con- 
dition of things is soon reversed, and the teraper.ature may eveai rise 
again near, or after, midnight. The temperatures registered at Kolm 
Saiguni have often shown this. A similar case is cited by Clayton as 
having occurred at Blue Hill, Mass., during the clear sky and dry air 
of a summer anticyclone (August 15-23, 1886). The temperature on 
the summit rose steadily during the night of August 22-23, and wjis 
higher at sunrise than in the evening ; while at the base the tempera- 
ture fell continuously till sunrise, at which time it was 6* lower than at 
the summit.^ 

The foresters in the Thuringian forest speak of “frost-holes.” Simi- 
larly, in the Rhine valley, frosts commonly occur locally on lowlamls. 

The less severe cold of the slopes and the summits of mountsiins as 
compared with that of the valley liottoins is especially noticeable during 
the colder spells of winter. Even the mean winter minima are lower 
in the valleys than on neighbouring higher land from which the cold 
air can easily drain away. In the Alps, the coldest valleys are those 
which are protected on the west against the warm winds that fre- 
quently blow with considerable velocity from that direction, and. in 
these valleys the conditions are therefore favourable for collecting 
masses of air which have been cooled by radiation. In valleys of this 
kind, the average vortical distribution of temperature shows an iiicrciise 
of temperature with altitude at the beginning, or even in the middle of 

^Cf. A. Kerner: **Die Entstehung relative hohen Luftteinperatureii in der 
MittelhOhe der Thalbecken der Alpen im Spatherbste und Winter,” XI., 

1876, MS. 

'•* H. H. Clayton ; ** Cause of a Recent Period of Cool Weather in New England,” 
/Science, VIII., 1886, 233, 281-282. See also, regarding the climatic characteristics 
of hills, ** Observations upon the Climate of Crowborough Hill, Sussex,” 1885, and 
Synumi^B Met. Mag., XII., 1878, 188-189. This paper gives examples of warm 
nights on the uplands of Hampshire. 

R 
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the winter. In connection with this, it must be remembered that this 
winter cold is not usually imported by cold north or northeast winds, 
but is locally produced by radiation under the clear sky of the long 
nights, especially if the ground is covered with snow. The cooling of 
the air under these conditions normally proceeds from below upward, 
and the cold strata have at first very little vertical extent. Hence the" 
distribution of low temperatures in winter is dependent upon all the 
circumstances which affect radiation and the unimpeded accumulation 
of masses of cold air. Thus Bevers, in the valley of the upper 
Kngadine, has a January temperature of - 10*4”, at an elevation of 
1715 m. If the ascent is continued to the Julier Pass, at 2244 m., a 
January mean of - 8*8” is there met with, and, on the Kigi Kulm 
{1784 m.), which has about the same altitude as Bevers, the January 
mean is only - 5*1”. The respective mean winter minima of the places 
just named show the same relation ; thus, Bevers has - 26*9” ; Julier 
Pass, -23*9°; Kigi Kulm, -18*9”; (Ir^hen (1632 m.), in the upper 
Valais, situated on a mountain slope, has a January mean of - 4*4” ; 
while Davos, in a valley at the same altitude (1650 m.), has -7*3”. 
The mean winter minima are - 17*3” and - 24*7”, respectively.^ 

In the valleys of Carinthia, the vertical increase of temperature in 
winter is so well known that it has given rise to a proverb which 
may be freely translated as follows ; — 

** If you climb in winter up a stair, 

One less coat you will need to wear.” 

Places at an intermediate altitude are the warmest ; but the mean 
temperature at 2000 m. above sea-level is higher than that of the valley 
bottom. The mean annual minimum at Klagenfurt (440 m.) is - 21*7”; 
that of St. Paul, in the Lavant valley (390 m.), is also - 21*7” ; while 
at Hiittenberg (780 m.), the corresponding reading is - 14*8“ ; and at 
Lolling (1100 m.), - 14*7”. Both of these stations are on the western 
slopes of the Sau Alp. At Trdpolach (590 m.), the mean annual 
minimum is - 24*1” ; and on the Obir (2040 m.), only - 21*0”. 

Air currents during winter anticyclones in the Alps. — ^During the 
clear, calm weather that accompanies winter anticyclones, systems of 
slowly descending, cold air currents are developed over the whole of 
the Alpine district. The direction and the velocity of these currents 
are controlled by the inequalities of the surface. Like streams of water, 
these currents of air tend to unite in the raving and side valleys, and 
to converge toward the main valleys, in which they continue their 

^ All these temperatures relate to the same period, 1864-1871, but are not to be 
considered normal means. 
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descent after the manner of rivers in their channels. The air which 
thus flows down from the slopes must be replaced by a new supply. 
Hence air descends from aloft upon the mountain tops and slopes, and 
this air is not only initially wanner than that which was cooled by 
contact with the cold ground, but is also warmed by compi-ession 
* during its descent. It is a general principle, to the discussion of which 
we shall return later, that air which descends from a lower pi-(?ssur(5 
aloft to a higher pressure nearer sea-level, without being (?ool(jd by any 
external cause, is itself warmed. This may be illustrated by the artificial 
compression of air in an onlinary air pump. Thus it hapjXMis that 
extiaordinarily high temperatures occasionally prevail on mountain 
tops for several days at a time in midwintci*, while the temperatures in 
the valleys are considerably below freezing. Under these conditions, a 
layer of fog several hundred meters in thickness, which results from the 
marked cooling of the lower stmta of the atmosphere, usually trovers 
the valleys and the lowlands; while the air on the slopes and the 
summits of the mountains is very dry. The low temperatures are, not 
limited to any fixed altitude, but all the valleys are cold, and all the 
slopes and the summits are warm.^ 

The months of November, December, and the first half of Jaiiiiaiy, 
are the most favourable for the development of this phenomemon, 
because the nights arc then the longest. 

Inversions of temperature in mountain regions in winter. —The 
eastern Alps furnish numerous examples of an increase of tcmipcrature 
with increase of altitude during the winter, especially when the uppei* 
stations are on mountain slopes. As there is a decrcfise of tempemture 
with increasing altitude in summer, it follows that, with increasing 
altitude, the climate becomes more equable. The valley of the Ahrn, 
which unites with the valley of the Puster at liruneck, furnishes some 
excellent examples of this, as is seen in the following tsible : - - 


INVERSIONS OF TEMPERATURE IN THE AHRN VALLEY. 


station. 

Altitude 

(Meten). 

1 

January. { 

i 

July. 

1 

DifTeronce. 

Bruneck, - 

825 

o 

-6-8 

0 

18-1 1 

1 

i 

1 24*9 

Steinhaua, - - 1 

1050 

-5-8 

15*9 

*21*7 

St. Peter, - 

1360 

-4-6 

14-7 

19*3 

Prettau, - - | 

1440 

-5*6 

13*1 ' 

' 18*7 


^ Note the intereating and important obaervationa made by A. von Kemer, at 
Innsbruck and in its \dciuity, during an inversion of temperature of this kind 
iZyf.JH,, XL, 1876, M3). 
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Toblach (1252 m.), which is built on a very flat alluvial fan, from 
which there is a good opportunity for the cold air to drain away, has a 
temperature of -7'3* in January and -6*1* as a winter mean; while 
Gratsch (1175 m.), lying but 80 m. below, in a hollow, has -9*4* in 
January and - 7*8* as a mean for the winter. The latter station is 
therefore about 2” colder. The increase of temperature with increase * 
of altitude is most strikingly seen in Garinthia. Starting, for example, 
from Klagenfurt, and ascending the western slopes of the great Sau 
Alp along the Gorschitz valley, the winter temperatures are found to 
be distributed as follows : — 


INVERSIONS OF TEMPERATURE IN CARINTHIA. 


station. 

Altitude 

(Meters). 

January. 

Winter. 

Klagenfurt, - 

440 

0 

-6*2 

a 

- 4-6 

Eberetein, 

670 

-4-2 

-3*3 

Hiittenberg, • 

780 

-3*1 

-2*3 

Lulling, valley. 

840 

-2-6 

- 1-6 

Lulling, mountain house. 

1100 

-1*9 

-1-3 

Stelzing, 

1410 

-3*7 

-3*2 


The Lolling mountain house on the southern slope of the Erzberg, at 
Hiittenberg, has an extraordinarily mild winter temperature, which is 
even milder than that of Graz, 750 m. lower. January, at the former 
station, is 1*5* warmer than at Graz, and 4*3* warmer than at Klagcn- 
furt. The camp at an altitude of 1 180 m., on the western slope of the 
Kor Alp, has almost as high a winter temperature, namely, - 1*9*, the 
January mean being - 2*2* ; while St. Andra, which lies below in the 
Lavant valley, has -4*6* and -6*1*, respectively. If the January 
temperatures at an altitude of about 1000 m., on the western slopes of 
the Kor Alp and the Sau Alp, are reduced to sea-level, the result is 
2*5* ; while the valley bottoms, at 400 m., give - 4*4*. The slopes are 
thus seen to be 7* warmer. 

Low temperatnreB of valleys the result of nocturnal radiation.— 
The abnormal cold of the valley bottoms is the result of nocturnal 
radiation, and the mild temperatures of the mountain slopes at inter- 
mediate altitudes are the result of the descent md the mechanical 
warming of the air from aloft. That these contrasted conditions of 
temperature are not, as is often supposed, due to the more favourable 
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situation of the higher land with regard to sunshine, is shown by the 
faet that the differences in temperature between the mountain slopes 
and the valley bottoms are greatest at night, when the sun is below the 
horizon. The mean difference in temperature between Trolling moun* 
tain house and Klagenfurt, 660 m. lower, as determined by observations 
*made during six winters, was 6*9* at 6 a.m. before sunrise, and only 
2 '3” at 2 P.M. The vertical increase of temperature per 100 m. was 
therefore 0*59* at the end of the night, and only 0*33“ under the 
influence of the afternoon sun. Furthermore, the air at Lolling is dry 
in the morning and the evening, and moist at noon, which is further 
evidence of a warming of the air that descends along the mountain 
slopes at the time when the cold is greatest in the valley. Even in the 
southern Tyrol, in the valley of the Ktsch, between Bozen and Ala, an 
increase of temperature upward is noted in cold winters, there being an 
accumulation of cold air over the lower ground, for which the valley of 
the Etsch does not supply a sufficient moans of drainage.^ 

Inversions of temperature during winter anticyclones in Europe.— 
Within recent years the occurrence of long spells of anticyclonic condi- 
tions over central Europe, notably in December, 1879, January, 1880, 
and January and February, 1881, resulted in some very remarkable in- 
versionsof temperature over the whole districtof the Alps, and even in the 
central mountainsof Oermany. A few examples will servo asillustrations. 


MKAN TEMPERATURES OF DECEMBER, 1879, IN CARINTHIA. 


Altitude (meters). 

450 

580 

830 

1200 

2040 

1 o 

Mean Temperature, 

- 13*3 

- 10*4 

-8*8 

0 

-6*9 

-9*4 

Minimum Temperature, 

-26*6 

-21*1 

- 19*3 

- 18*5 

-24*4 


^ The vertical distribution of temperature during a spell of high pressure and 
clear weather in Pinzgau in January, 1867, has been fully discussed by the author. 
The mean temperature at 860 m. was ~8'3^ From that altitude — the level of the 
valley bottoms->the temperature increased at first at the rate of 0*9** per 100 m. 
as far as 1700 m. above sca-level. The initial temperature of -S'S** was not 
reached again until an altitude of 2620 m. was attained ; and thence upward the 
temperature decreased. A stratum 1670 m. in thickness was therefore warmer 
than the valley bottom. ( J. Honn : *‘Resultate des ersten Jahrganges der 
meteorologischen Beobachtungen auf dem Sottnblick,*’N. IV.A», XCVIL, 2a, 1888, 
6-38.) See also Billwiller: **Vertikale Temperaturvertheilung innerhalb 
bnrometrischer Maximalgebiete in verschiedenen Jahreszeiten,” XVL, 

1881, 89-94 ; also G. Grelm : Temperaturumkehrungen im vorderen Odenwalde,” 
Jf.Z., IX., 1892, 417-421, and Eliot on inversions in India, Jcum. Atmt, 8oc» 
Bengal, LIX., 1800, Part U., Na 1, 1-60. 
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The vertical increase of temperature was most rapid during the time 
that the centre of the anticyclone lay over the Alps themselves, i,e.f 
during the 13 days from December 16 to 28. The mean temperatures 
during this period were as follows : — 

MEAN TEMPERATURES AND MEAN CLOUDINESS AT FOUR 
STATIONS IN CENTRAL EUROPE FOR DECEMBER 16-28, 1879. 


Station. 

Altitude 

(meters). 

I A.M. 

ti p.M. 

0 P.II. 

Mean. 

Moan 

Cloudiness 

(0-10)1 

Klagenfurt, - 

440 

0 

-191 

-13*0 

- 16-4 

-10*2 

3-2 

Summit of Obir, - 

2040 

-5‘9 

-1*2 

-rri5 

’-4-6 

1-7 

Ischl, .... 

467 

- 13-7 

-7-3 

-13-0 

-11-8 

1-6 

Schafberg, • 

1776 

-0*1 

0-6 

-1-3 

-0-5 

0-7 


Thus, while the temperature was truly Siberian in its intensity at 
Klagciifurt, the temperature on the Obir was mild, and on the summit 
of the Schafberg it was not far from the freezing-point, oven at night.^ 
It appears, further, as has been noted above, that the difference of 
temperature was greatest at 7 A.M., ie., that the greater altitudes are 
relatively the warmest at that time. This is direct evidence that the 
whole phenomenon waa an effect of radiation and of the slow descent of 
the cold air into the valleys. During this same period, inversions of 
temperature were also strikingly shown in the valley of the Po, 
according to Cantoni. The mean temperatures and the absolute 
minima for a period of 60 days, beginning with the second decade 

. ^ The warmth of the higher strata is strikingly shown in the following figures, 
which give the mean temperatures at 7 a.m., i.e., before sunrise, for the period 
December 20-24, 1879. 


Station. 

Altitude (metersX 

Temperature. 

Altstatten, 

480 

-12-7 

Trogen, 

i 890 

-3-9 

Gabris, - 

: 1260 

3-4 

Rigi, - - 

1790 

' 1-2 


Altstatten is on the flood-plain of the Rhine. 
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of December, 1879, and ending with the first decade of February, 
1880, were as follows : — 


MEAN TEMPERATURES IN NORTHERN ITALY, 
DECEMBER, 1879-PEBRUARY. 1880. 


Btation, 

Alessandria. 

Padua. 

Milan. 

Varese 

Altitude (Meters), • 

98 

98 

U7 

862 

Mean Temperature, 

- 8'5 

- fe 

0 

- 6 -7 

o 

-10 

Absolute Minimum, 

-17-0 

-140 

- l(»-5 

1 

-9-4 


It is thus seen that the stations which had the highest toniperaturcs 
were those at the greatest elevations and nearest the Alps, while the 
lower stations were the coldest. Alessandria is nearer than Padua to the 
axis of the Po valley, along which the cold air slowly descended, and 
therefore the former station was the colder. The low winter tempera- 
tures of northern Italy are explained in the same way as are those of 
the Carinthian valley. Both of these districts act as catch-basins for 
the air 'which has been cooled by conduction and radiation to the cold 
ground, and which flows down into them from the surrounding higher 
land. In the case of the plain of northern Italy, the mountain ranges 
on the north, west, and south form a harrier against the prevailing 
winds, and hence make it possible for the cold air to stagnate over the 
lowlands to leeward. 

Relative humidity during inversionB of temperature.— The following 
observations made during the same cold spell may serve to illustrate 
the dryness of the warm air aloft. 


TEMPERATURE, RELATIVE HUMIDITY AND CLOUDINESS ON THE 
PUY DE DOME AND AT CLERMONT FOR DECEMBER 20 28, 1879 

(6 A.M.). 


Station. 

Altitude 

(metera). 

Tenperaturei 

Jiumidity 
(per cent). 

CloudlneBR 

(percontX 

Puy de D6me, - 

1470 

3*8 

.38 

13 

Clermont,’ • 

390 

-13'2 

91 

7 


During the anticyclone of October 8-9, 1900, over the northern Alps, 
the relative humidity on the Sonnblick (3106 mi) fell to 17 per cent., 
and on the Zugspitze (2964 m,) to 9 per cent. The observer on the 
^ At the hue of the Pay de Ddme. 
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Zugspitze reported an exceptional clearness of the higher strata of 
the atmosphere during this period, while heavy fogs hung over the 
lowlands.^ 

In the region of the great permanent anticyclone and of the winter 

cold pole ’’ of eastern Siberia, inversions of temperature are probably 
normal phenomena, and the severe winter cold of the valleys is 
replaced by higher temperatures at greater altitudes.^ 

InvenioiiB of temperature and human habitations.— The inversions 
of temperature above described, which result in giving the summits 
and slopes of mountains higher temperatures than prevail on 
the lowlands, have, in many cases, been the detennining factor in the 
location of human settlements. Thus in the Alps, many farms and 
villages are built on the mountain sides, often at considerable distances 
from the fields and pastures which belong to them, rather than on the 
level valley fioors which, in many respects, are much more convenient. 
Kerner has given a picturesque description of the conditions which 
make it easy for the traveller of the present day to see why the 
peasants who built these dwellings selected the higher elevations as 
building sites. The Swiss have learned by experience that the 
mountain sides have far more favourable temperature conditions in late 
autumn and in winter than the lowlands. During one of the calm, 
clear spells of late autumn the traveller who spends a few days at omi 
of these farm-houses on the steep mountain side may there breathe air 
which has the mildness of summer ; he may see the green fields still 
decked with autumn flowers, and may watch the sheep grazing in the 
fields, while down below, in the valley, the ground is already frozen, 
hard by the frost, the trees are leafless, and all the activities of plant 
life have long ceased. 

Ldwl calls attention to the fact that settlements in the Alps are not, 
iHA a rule, found on valley floors and ancient lake beaches, but rather on 
alluvial fans, terraces, and similar topographic forms. The motive in this 
selection of building sites is evidently to avoid the cold, which is charac- 

^J. Honn: **Da8 Barometer-Maximum vom 8 uiul 9 Oktober, 1900, uiid die 
Witterung auf den Hochgipfeln der Nordalpen,” M,Z., XVII., 1900, 065-567. 

^Further particulars in this connection may be found in the author’s discussion : 
**Die Temperaturverhi&ltnisse der oesterreichischen Alpenliinder,” IIL, 6'. IV, A,, 
XCII., 2, 1885, 89-105, and Zeiiwhr, dtn Deutitch, und (ktiUrrekh, Alpenvereina^ 
1886, 51. 

In regard to the temperatures and the humidities aloft in anticyclones, see J. . 
Hann : ** Ueber das Barometermaximum vom November, 1889, in Mittel-Europa 
nebst Bemerkungen ttber die Barometermaxima im Allgemeinen,” D. W.A,, LVIl., 
1890, 401-424. 
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teristic of tile valley bottoms during the winter and at night, as well as 
to escape the fog and dampness which are common in those localities.^ 

Some observations, made at Neukirchen, in Pinzgaii, have shown how consider- 
able these differences in temperature really are. The temperature at Neukirchen 
itself in January, 188S, was -5*8** ; twenty paces lower it was -6 and on the 
ilpor of the valley, only 40 or 50 m. lower, it was -9’3^ Separating the clear 
and the cloudy days, the temperatures were as follows, the mean cloudiness being 
given in brackets. 


TEMPERATURES AT NEUKIRCHEN IN JANUARY, 1888. 



Glkar Days (1*5). 


CwuTUY Days (9*2). 

Jan., 1888, 

9 a.m. 

2 F.M. 

8*30 r.M. 

9 A.M. 

2 P.M. 

8..30 P.M 


0 

0 

0 

D 

e 

0 

Station, 

- 150 

- 7 -4 

-11*8 

-2*5 

0*7 

-1-6 

Valley floor, 
(45 m. lower) 

-21*1 

' - 10-7 j 

- 17-6 

- 3*2 

0-2 

'fi 

' 


The minimum temperature at the station was - 21 *2'*, and on the valley floor. 
-29*5" (9 A.M.). These observations seem to offer a sufficient explanation fr)r the 
avoidance of the valley bottoms as building sites. ^ 


Inversions of temperature in New England have been considered by 
Davis,3 When the records of adjacent hill and valley stations during 
winter anticyclones arc compared, it is found that the lowest nocturnal 
minima always occur in the valleys, while the hills have less extreme cold. 
On a higher summit, like Mt. Washington (1914 m.), the temperatures 
are distinctly moderate. Early on the morning of Jan. 19, 1887, after a 
clear quiet night, the observer at Waterbury, Conn., found a gradual 
rise of temperature from —31-7", at the lowest point in the valley, to 
- 17’8* at an elevation of 60 m, on the enclosing hills. At Lexington, 
Mass., one thermometer 2*4 m. above the ground read - 26“, while 
another on the same building, but 9 m. above the ground, read - 2 1 ‘7®. 
On the morning of Dec. 27, 1884, when the pressure was above the 
mean and the wind was light, with a clear sky, the temperature on 
Mt. Washington was - 8-9”, while that on the neighbouring lowlands 
ranged from - 23* to - 31*. 

Causes of the vertical decrease of temperature. — The facts of the 
vertical decrease of temperature have now l)cen considered. It remains 

‘F. L6wl: ** Siedlungsarten in den Hochalpen,” Fornchuiigm zur DeuUchen 
Landes- und Vdks-himde, II., No. 6, Stuttgart, 1888. 

‘See also IV., 1887, 1S4-185 ; V., 1888, 148-149 ; VI., 1889, 146 ; X., 1893, 
190-192. 

*W. M. Davis: “Types of New England Weather,” Am, Adron, Obs. Haro. 
Cod., XXI., Pt II., 1890, 119. 
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to give an explanation of them. It was noted at the close of the chapter 
on Solar Climate (Chapter YL), that the storage of heat at the bottom 
of the atmosphere results from the peculiar behaviour of this atmosphere 
toward solar radiation. This process has been called selective absorption. 
The radiations of shorter wave-length, including the luminous rays, are 
less absorbed, but more scattered, while the radiations of greater wav6< 
length — the invisible infra-red rays — suffer a greater selective absorption, 
and are to some extent altogether prevented from reaching the earth’s 
surface. As solar radiation is very rich in rays of such wave-length as 
are readily transmitted by the atmosphere, a large proportion of this 
radiation is available for warming the earth’s surface. On the other 
hand, the “ heat rays ” which are emitted from the earth’s surface are 
to a very considerable extent absorbed by the atmosphere, because this 
is non-luminous radiation, of long wave-length, in the extreme infra-red 
portion of the spectrum. Thus it is seen that the radiation from the 
sun passes to the earth’s surface through the atmosphere more freely 
than the non-luminous radiation from the earth passes out again 
through the atmosphere. In this way, the atmosphere helps to store 
up heat at the earth’s surface, and this process of storage is naturally 
most effective in the lower strata, which are the densest and coTitain 
the most impurities, and is least effective in the rare, dry, and clean air 
of greater altitudes.^ 

^ Tialicrt explains this process as follows. The temperature remains constant if 
the gain of heat (Q), equals the loss by radiation, which, following Stefan, may 
be set down as aT*, T being the so-called aJlmlutt whose zero is at 

-273° C. We therefore have Q=9kT\ and the resulting constant temperature is 

r=(Q4-»)* (1) 

But the earth’s atmosphere must also be considered in this problem ; and this 
atmosphere transmits one portion of Q better than another portion. If a repre- 
sents the coefficient of transmission of the ** luminous rays,” Ql \ and jS represents 
the coefficient of transmission of the "non-luminous rays,” Qd, the amount 
originally transmitted through the atmosphere from the sun is aQl+pQd. But, 
on the way out through the atmosphere from the earth’s surface, the expression 
for the amount now transmitted is assumed to be jSaT’*, because the radiation 
from the earth is non-luminous. These two values must again be equal when the 
temperature becomes constant. By simultaneously adding jSQf to, and subtract- 
ing it from, the first expression— « process which does not alter the vidue of the 
latter— we obtain aQf+/9Qd+/30f-/9Qfs:/8a!P 

or (a-/3)Qf-n9(Qd+W=(a-«C/+W=i9aa™‘ 

whwioe (2) 

The temperature, 7*, is therefore now higher than it was previously in (1), in 
consequence of the intervention of the atmosphere, for the sum of the right side la 
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Therefore the thinner the atmospheric envelope, the less the effect of 
the atmosphere, and the lower the temperature of bodies within it, 
which are then exposed to a freer receipt and loss of radiant energy'. 
The mean temperature of the air must be distinguished from that of 
the surface which the atmosphere protects. The air temperature 
decreases with increase of altitude, in spite of the increase in the 
intensity of solar radiation with the corresponding decrease in the 
vertical thickness of the absorbing envelope. Exception must be made, 
however, in the case of an elevated zone of incipient absorption, for 
which the vertical temperature gradient is nearly zero.^ 

Effect of conduction and radiation to and from the earth’s surflEuse.— 
The foregoing facts would not, however, explain the higher temperatures 
of plateaus as compared with mountain summits of equal height. 
To make the explanation complete, a further circumstance still 
remains to be taken into account, viz., the direct effect of the earth’s 
surface, which has been Avarmed by insolation, upon the atmosphere 
which rests upon that surface. The ground is Avarraer than the air 
during the day, because the land, being a dark, opaque body, is a much 
l)etter absbrber of radiant energy than the atmosphere itself. Further- 
more, the Avarmiiig of the ground is concentiutod near the surface, 
because the land does not transmit the radiant energy to any greiit 
depth. The ground communicates its heat to the lowest layers of 
the air Avhich lie (ipon it, in part directly by conduction, and in part by 
radiation outward from the ground, the coarse Avaves from the ground 
being absorbed by the air. Thus the ground becomes a very effective 
source of heat for the air Avhich is near it, and it is clear that the 
temperature of the air over a plateau, or over an extended mountain 
region, must be higher than that of the air around an isolated mountain 
peak, or than that of the free air at the same altitude. 

The fact that the atmosphere is almost ahvays in motion, makes it 
impossible for well-warmed masses of air to accumulate around isolated 

/ 

increased. The temperature is higher, the greater the coefficient of tronsmiBsion, 
a, for the luminous rays, as compared with the coefficient of transmission, for 
the non-luminous rays. Thus the temperature, T, at the earth’s surface increases 
if a increases with respect to p. 

As a matter of fact, there is very little difference between a and p for the two 
regions of fhefsolar spectrum indicated, but a very great difference if a signifies 
the transmission of solar rays and p that of telluric radiation, for a is then much 
larger than p. Equation (2) should therefore be written 



^ F. W. Very : “ Atmospheric Radiation,” 123. 
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mountains. The air around such mountains is quickly carried away 
again, and moreover the mountain mass itself, which warms the air by 
conduction and radiation, being very limited in area, is not a very 
effective source of heat. During the winter, and at night, on the other 
hand, the ground cools by radiation more than the air. Hence the 
temperature of the air over a plateau at such times is lower than tKat 
•of the air on a mountain top, or at the same altitude in the free air. 

Ghangea of temperature in ascending and descending air currents. — 
The rate 'of decrease of temperature with increase of altitude depends 
upon the interaction of several causes. In winter, and especially at 
night, the earth’s surface, so far from being a source of heat for the 
lower air, is a source of cold. Hence, as has already been seen, inver- 
sions of temperature occur in calm weather. If calm clear weather were 
to prevail throughout the winter, inversions of temperature would be 
the normal condition. 

If the air is in motion, there is abundant opportunity for the lower 
4tnd the upper air to become mixed, and in mountainous regions the air 
is carried upward along the slopes. Under these conditions, there is a 
rapid decrease of temperature upward, because rising air cbols at the 
rate of 1 ' for every 100 m. of ascent. Let us imagine a mass of dry air 
enclosed in a balloon made of some non-conducting material, and so 
•constructed that the balloon will expand to any desired extent. Under 
these conditions the enclosed air will always assume a volume corre- 
sponding to the changes in pressure outside the balloon. The pressure 
within and without will, therefore, always be the same. Now, if the 
balloon be allowed to rise, in consequence of a higher temperature of 
the air within than that of the air outside, the ascending air will con- 
tinually expand as a result of the continued decrease of the pressure 
with increasing altitude. At the sarnie time, the temperature of the air 
inside the balloon will fall at the rate of V for every 100 m. of ascent, 
as we leani from the mechanical theory of heat. This loss of heat is 
the thermal equivalent of the work done by the air in increasing its 
volume against the pressure of the surrounding air outside the balloon. 
This loss of heat can be made good at any time ; because, if the balloon 
were to be drawn down to the earth’s surface again by a cord, the 
•enclosed air would warm at precisely the same rate as that at which it 
•cooled during the ascent. Thus the air inside the balloon would reach 
the ground with the same excess of temperature as that with which it 
began its ascent. In this process of regaining the initial temperature, 
however, the air in the balloon would also be reduced to its original 
volume again, because of the increasing pressure without. The general 



CHAPTER XV. 


ANNUAL AND DIURNAL MARCH OF TKMPERATURE IN 
MOUNTAIN CLIMATES 

Decrease of annual range of temperature with increase of altitude. 

— The amount of the annual range of temperature generally decreiises 
with increasing elevation above sea-level, the decrease being slight in 
the tropics, but of considerable importance in middle and in higher 
latitudes. The difference in tempeniture between the wai'mest and 
the coldest months at certain sUitioiis in Ceylon and India is as 
follows ^ : — 


^NXUAL RANGJflS OP TKMPKRATURE AT DIFPEUENT ALTITUDES 
IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 


At Sea-level. 

In the Interior. 

Colombo (rainy west coast), 

•io 

Kandy (522 m;), - 

0 

2-7 

Batticaloa (dry east coast). 

3*8 

Newara Eliya ( 1875 m. ), 

2-1 

SouiUKK^ India, 

Niloiui HiUiS. 


Coimbatore (452 m.), 

51 

Utakamand (^83 m.), - 

4-9 

Kotagiri, Wellingtop ( 1 874 m.) - 

51 

Dodabetta (2643 m.). 

3-8 


In these cases the annual range of temperature is very small even at 
sea-level, and shows scarcely any decrease with altitude. When the 
lower station has a continental climate, the decrease with altitude 
becomes more marked because the amount of Warming is less on 

^ See also A. Woeikof : ** Temperatur und Hydrometeore auf dem Agustia 
Peak in SUdindien und am Fuue des Berges,*’ if.Z., XIII., 1896, 405416. 
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'mountains, while the cloudiness and the rainfall are gi'eater than at 
lower levels. 

The following examples are from Northern India: — Roorkeo, 270 in., 18 '8**; 
Chakrata, 2160 m., 15 '5** ; Simla, 2110 m., lo'S**; Rawalpindi, 603 in., 22‘0'* ; 
Murree, 2276 m., 18*6^ Calcutta and Goalpara, 118 m., on the other liand, have 
a range of temperature of 10*3*; Darjeeling, 2107 m., has 12*6*. Further 
. examples are:— 8t. Helena, Jamestown, 12 m., 6*2”; Longwood, 538 in., 5*1*; 

Hongkong, Victoria, 13*3*; Victoria Peak, 5.32 m., 12*2*; Aden, 60 m., 7*2*; 
^londar, 2270 m. , 5*8®. 

It is thus seen that in mountain districts within the t]*opics the 
annual range of temperature decreases either very slightly, or not at 
all, with increase of altitude. 

In middle and higher latitudes, where the decrease of temperature 
with altitude has so marked an annual period, and where this decrease 
is much slower in winter than in summer, mountain stations at 
considerable heights have a smaller annual range of temperature 
variations than do stations on the lowlands. Mountain climates there- 
fore resemble the climate of seacoasts in this respect. The follovidng 
data illustrate this particular: — 

ANNUAL RANGES OF TEMPERATURE AT DIFFERENT 
ALTITUDES. 

Unitkd States. 


Burlington and Portland, • ! 

70 meters. 

0 

27*9 

Mt. Washington, • 

i 1914 „ 

22 9 

Denver, 

I 1610 „ 

24*7 

Pike’s Peak, • 

j 4308 ., 

20*9 

1 

Caucasus and Plateau of Abmenia. 

Vladikavkas-Tiflis, 

j 

570 meters. 

24-3 

Gudaur, 

2160 „ 

22*4 

Erivan, Aralykh, - 

670 „ 1 

35*1 

Alexandropol, . . - - 

1470 „ 

! 

29*7 

’ 

Italy and Sicily. 

Rome, 

I 

1 so meten. 

0 

18-4 

Monte Cavo, . ■ - ■ 

960 „• 

17*0 

•Catania, - ■ . . 1 

! 30 „ 

16-2 

Etna, 

! 2047 „ 

10-8 
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France. 


Clermont, - i 

390 meten. 

18-0 

Puy de DAme, - - | 

1467 „ 

1 

18*8 

Toulouse, 

191) „ 

IH-4 

Pic du Midi, r - 1 

•2860 „ 

141 


Alps. 


■ 

Station. 

Altltiido 

(metoraX 

January. 

July. 

DiiToroiico. 

Altstatten, 

460 

0 

-1-2 

18*2 

19*4 

Trogen, • 

880 

-1*2 

15*9 

17*1 

<4abri8, 

1250 

-20 

13*5 

15*5 

Rigi, 

1790 

-4-8 

9-7 

14*5 

SiintiB, 

2470 

-81 

5*7 

13-8 

Zell a S., - 

750 

-5*9 

16*1 

*22*0 

Bad Gastein, - 

1020 

4*0 

14*8 

18*8 

kolm iSaigurn, - 

1600 

5*4 

12*5 

17*9 

Schafberg, 

1780 

-51 

9*8 

14*9 

Schmittenhohe, 

1950 

1 

-7-1 

9*0 

16*1 

8onnblick, 

3100 1 

j -13-0 

1*5 

14*5 


If we could assume that the annual range of temperature continued 
td decrease up to the greatest altitudes at the same rate as appears in 
the foregoing tables, the difference in temperature between the seasons 
would disappear at about 9500 m. above sesrlevel. ^ho reeent inter- 
national balloon aseensions in Europe, and the obseri^ions carried out 
by de Bort by means of Mhm-sofules, have, however, shown that even 
up to 10,000 m. there may be quite a marked tendency to an annual 
variation of temperature.y Thus the annual march of temperature at 
^eat altitudes in the free air, as determined by de Bort on the basis of 
numerous observations obtained by means of balloons, is iis follows : — 


ANNUAL RANGE OF TEMPERATURE IN THE FREE AIR (DE BORT). 


Altitude. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Ranga 

Moon. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 km. 

-11*2 Feb. 

2*2 Aug. 

13*4 

- 4*5 

5 km. 

-20*8 March. 

- 7-6 „ 

13*2 

-14*2 

10 km. 

-52*9 „ 

-43-9 „ 

9*0 

-48-1 
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A decreaso in the annual range of temperature with altitude i» 
distinctly seen in the foregoing data, the range at Paris being 16". The 
amount of the range at 10 km. is, however, surprising.^ 

Dependence of annual range of temperature on topography.- -We 
should, nevertheless, be greatly mistaken if we assumed that the 
decrease in the annual range of temperature with increasing alti< 
tilde were }is regular as the foregoing data might lead us to believe. 
This regularity is found only when stations in valleys are compared 
with those on mountain slopes, or when stations of the latter class are 
compared with one another, for topography is an important factor,, 
as may be seen from the folloiring cases : — 

ANNUAL RANGES OF TEMFERATURK AT DIFFERENT ALTO’UDES, 
ILLUSTRATING THE INFLUENCE OP TOPOGRAPHY. 

Rigi Kulm, 1784 in., - • 14*5 Denver, 1610 in., 

Sils and levers, 1762 in., 20*4 j St. Louis, 1.50 in., 

Chur, 603 in., • - - i 18*6 | 

Sils and Bevors have a range of tempcriitiire which is 6" gi’eator than 
that at the Kigi Kulm, whose altitude alM>vo seadovcl is the same, and 
is also greater than that at Chur, which is 1160 m. below them. 
Similarly, we find annual ranges of temperature on the plateaus west of 
the Mississippi Valley which are almost the same as the ranges in tlve 
Mississippi Valley itself. Leh, at an altitude of 3517 m. in Tiliet, has 
an annual range of temperature of 25*3" ; Peshawer, at an altitude 
of 390 m., in the same latitude, has a range of only 22". Plateaus and 
elevated valleys as a whohi show hardly any decrease in the annual 
range of temperature with increasing altitude. In individual crises 
they even show an increasing range aloft. This is a natural con- 
sequence of the fact that the valleys become Jibnormally cold during 
the winter, partly as a result of itidiatioii and partly beciiuse of the 
accumulation of cold air in them ; while, on the other hand, they are 
very well warmed in summer.*^ 

^See L. T. doBort: **8ur les Ascensious dans I’Atmosphere d’Enregistreurs 
mdt^orologiques porU^s par deg Cerfg- volants,” Comptes liendvSt CXXIX., 1899, 
131-132 ; ** Sur la Temperature et ses Variations dans P Atmosphere libre, d’apria 
les Observations de 90 Ballons sondes,” tdtc/., 417-420 (translated by C. Abbe in 
Mo. Weather. Jtev., XXVII., 1899, 411-413); WiiwenschaJUiche LuftfahrUnr 
Berlin, 1900, Vol. III. 

* Compare the stations in the Ahm valley, on page 259. 


I 24*7 
[ 2c*a 
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The relatively high temperature of the valley bottoms in summer is 
primarily due to their fcavourablc sitmition with reference to insolation, 
whereby, assuming the sun’s altitude to be the same, the efisteni slopes 
of the enclosing mountains are better warmed than the level ground in 
the morning, and the western slopes in the afternoon. The hoiit 
•reflected and radiated from the sides of the valleys, as well as the pro- 
tection aflbrded against cooling winds, also play a psirt. The climate 
of valleys, especially at considerable altitiuhis above sea-level, is 
extreme in consequence of increased radiation during the winter, and 
stronger insolation during the summer in the rarer and drier atmos- 
phere aloft. In a mountainous country the ranges of temperature, 
therefore, vary greatly with the loc^ition of the sUition in a valley, 
on a slope, or on a mountain top; and also with its situation on a 
jioi theni or a southern slope, or in a valley opening towarfl the east, 
or the west. 

Time of occurrence of maximum and minimum temperatures on 
mountains. — The annual march of temperature at considerable altitudes 
on the slopes or the summits of mountains is similar to that in coast 
climiitcs, both in the decreased diflercnce between the extremes of 
temperature, and also in the retiirdation of the time of occurrence of 
these extremes as compired with sttitions in the same latitude on 
lowlands. The time of occruiTciice of the minimum temperature on 
mountains, in particular, is delayed until February, and even until 
March. The differences of loinperaturc between the mountains and the 
lowlands at their base are greatest in the early spring months. When 
the winter snow covering has already disappeared from the lowlands, 
and the ground there is bcjiiig well warmed by the sun which is high 
in the heavens, all the insolation at greater altitudes must still be 
devoted to the tjisk of melting the snow. 

The following table illustrates the annual march of temperature in 
the lower Alpine valleys,^ in the higher Alpine valleys, and on the 
mountain summits. The annual mai'ch of temperature in the Dalmatian 
Islands shows how much the conditions there resemble those on 
elevated mountain summits. So close is this resemblance, indeed, that 
it may truly be said that the march of temperature on mountain tops 
approaches that in a purely marine climate. 

At the greater altitudes, and in the marine climate iis well, April is 
still cold, and even the temperature of May does not rise far above the 
annual mean. On the other hand, October is a warm month, and 
November is much milder than March. 

^ Based on the means for the northern and southern sides of the Alps. 
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ANNUAL MARCH OF TEMPERATURE IN THE ALPS AND IN THE 
MARINE CLIMATE OF THE ADRIATIC SEA. 


Departure of the Monthly Means from the Annual Means. 



Valloys. 

400 moters. 

High Valleys. 
liiOO meters. 

SummitH. 
2400 meters. 

Dalmatian Islands 
0 meters. 

December, 

-10-4 

A 

-8 3 

• 

-6-5 

0 

-66 

January, • 

-11*4 

-9*0 

-6*9 

-7*6 

February, - 

™8-9 

-7*5 

-6*7 

-7*4 

March, 

-4-9 

-.51 


-5*7 

April, 

0*7 

-0*6 

-1-.5 

-2*0 

May, 

4-7 

.31 

2*2 

1*8 

June, 

8-7 

7-0 

5*7 

6*2 

July, 

10-5 

9*2 

8*1 

8*5 

August, 

9*8 

8-8 

8*0 

8*4 

September, 

6-1 

.5*9 

5*4 

5*6 

October, • 

0*9 

1*4 

1*5 

1*7 

November, 

-6-9 

-4*8 

- 3*9 

-3*1 

Range, 

21*9 

18-2 

1 18-0 

16*1 


The annual minimum occura in the Alpine valleys on January 8, but 
it does not occur until the middle of January on the summits of the 
Alps, and still later, on January 22, in the Dalmatian Islands. The 
annual maximum occurs in the Alpine valleys on »)uly 2.3 ; on the 
summits, on August 2 ; and in the Dalmatian Islands, on July 30. In 
the spring, the temperature rises above the annual mean in the lower 
Alpine valleys on April 15 ; in the higher valleys, on April 24 ; on the 
summits, on May I ; and in the Dalmatian Islands, on May .5. . The 
temperature falls below the annual mean again at these stations on 
October 19, 23, 24 and 29, respectively. In the Alpine valleys, the 
temperature remains above the mean during 185 days; but on the 
summits of the Alps, and in the Dalmatian Islands, it is above the 
mean for 177 days only, or 8 days loss. On the Alpine summits, the 
temperature rises for 200 days, and falls for 165 days, the fall being, 
therefore, more rapid than the rise ; while at the lower stations, the 
rise lasts 195 days, and the fall 170 days.^ 

^ J. Haim : " Tempersturverhaltnisse der oesterreichischeii Alpeniander,” III., 
8. W.A„ XCn.^ 2, 1886, 38-61. 
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The diurnal march of temperature on mountains shows both local 
and general modifications. Local modifications are brought about 
chiefly by the exposure of a station, which determines whether the 
hours of sunshine shall bo shortened early in the morning or late in 
the aftcuioon. Further, local winds, especially the cold winds which 
Mow down many valleys at night, markedly aflect the rapid fall of 
temperature after sunset, and retard the time of occurrence of the 
minimum temperature. The average diurnal march of temperature 
at any station in a mountainous region must therefore be discussed 
only in the light of an accurate knowledge of the local conditions, 
and not with reference to the general rule which governs the march 
of temperature at other stations in the same latitude. 

Valleys usually have a greater diimnal range of temperature than 
stations over neighbouring lowlands. The temperature of the air rises 
rapidly during the day because the valley floor and the surrounding 
mountain sides are well warmed, and the latter also help to warm the 
air within the valley. Even the air of the valley wind, which blows 
up ttie slopes during the day, has already been somewhat warmed. 
After* Sunset, however, the temperature falls rapidly, and cool mountain 
winds blow down from the higher slopes and out of the cold shady 
ravines. The air which has been cooled by nocturnal radiation on the 
mountain slopes spreads out over the valley bottoms, where it stagnates, 
its tempemturo being still further reduced as the result of radiation 
from the valley floor. Valley bottoms, therefore, have a somewhat 
greater diurnal and annual range of temperature than neighbouring 
stations on lowlands. 

Decrease of diurnal range of temperature with increasing altitude. 

— The case is different on the sides of mountains, as well as in valleys 
with a steep descent, in which there is a good opportunity for air 
drainage. On mountain sides, the nights are much milder, and also 
less damp, than in the valleys. The days are also cooler, unless it 
happens that the exposure is such as to increase insolation very 
considerably. With increasing altitude on mountain summits, the 
decrease in the diurnal range of tempemture is more rapid the more 
isolated the mountain, and the smaller the mountain mass ; in other 
words, the decrease in the diurnal range of temperature is more rapid 
the less the air temperature can be affected by the warming and the 
cooling of the ground. An example of this is found in the following 
data:— 
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DIURNAL RANGE OF TEMPERATURE AT 
DIFFERENT ALTITUDES IN THE ALPS. 
July- August. 


station. 

Altitude (metara).; 

llange. 

Geneva, - - - i 

407 

10-6 

Chamonix, 

i 1035 

14-2 

St. Bernard, 

j 2470 

4*4 

Grands Mulets, 

1 3010 

4-9 

Mont Blanc, 

4810 

i 3-5 


The large diurnal range in the enclosed valley of Chamonix, as 
compared with the more open location of (xeneva, is shown in a very 
striking manner, as is also the incrciise in the range with increasing 
altitude. It should be said, however, that the diurnal range of 
temperature on the summit of Mont Blanc, as observed, is undoubtedly 
too large, the heat reflected from the surface of the snow probably 
having considerable effect. Three stations in Japin, all of which are 
near together, and for which we have simultiineous observations 
taken every two hours, show the same phenomenon in August, 1891. 
Nagoya, sitmited on a plain at an altitude of 15 m. above sea-level, 
had a diurnal range of 6’8'' ; Kurosiiwa, in «in enclosed valley at 830 m. 
above sea-level, had a range of 10’ T ; Ontake, a mountain top, 
3055 m., had 5'7”. Synchronous observations, miide by Kamtz 
on the Faulhorn (2680 m.), and by Horner at Zurich (480 m.), gave 
for the month of September a diurnal range of 4*8** at the upper 
station and 11*7° at the lower. The stations on the plateau and in the 
valleys of the Rocky Mountains furnish similar examples of the 
large temperature ranges in valleys.^ Thus, for example, Sherman, 
Wyoming, in an open pass, at an altitude of 2530 m., has a mean 
diurnal range of 9*9“ ; while Georgetown, Colorado, has 16*4'’. The 
foregoing conditions have been well summarised by Woeikof in the 
following statement : A cmvex surface (such as a hill or a mountain) 
diminishes the diurnal and the annual range of temperature ; while a 
mveme. surface (such as a valley or other depression) I'm^eases the 
diurnal as well as the annual range of temperature.^ 

^ J. Hanti : ** Ueber den tUglichen Gang dee Luftdruckes, der Teniperatur, der 
Feuchtigkeit, Bewdlkung iind Windetarke auf den' Plateaux der Rocky Moun- 
tains,” S. ir.A., LXXXIIL, 2, 1881, 484-503; and XVII., 1882, 31-40. 

KlifMxte der Erde, I., Chap. 8. ; and ” Temperaturanderung mit der 
HOhe in BerglAndem und in der freien Atmosphare,” Jf.JF., II., 1885, 201-218. 
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The rapidity of the decrease in the diurnal range of temperature 
with increasing altitude above the earth’s surface has been shown with 
remarkable distinctness by the hourly observations of air temperature 
made at different altitudes on the Eiffel Tower in Paris. ^ The open 
iron-work of which this tower is built affects the air temperature by its 
<fwn heating, and the consequent mdiation of heat, to a much less 
degree than docs even the steepest and most freely exposed mountiiin 
summit. Taking the daily march of pressure on mountiiin summits as 
a basis, the author has calculated the daily inait^h of temperature in the 
atmosphere l)ctween mounttiin summits and the adjiicent lowlsinds, and 
a study of these data, as well as of the observations made on the Eiffel 
Tower, has led to some interesting results. This study has furiiishe<l 
convincing proof that most mountain summits have shown too largo ii 
diurnal range of temperature. The surface of the ground, which is 
well warmed during the day, raises the observed temperature above 
that of the free air at the same height ; wliile, on the other hand, 
nocturnal radiation operates in the reversed direction. This action- 
takes place even when the mountains are wholly covered with snow 
or with glaciers. The observed temperature on mountain tops can 
approtich the temperature of the free air closely only while the air is in 
active motion. 


^ The diurnal range of teniperaturc in the lower air dciHjnds almost allogether 
on tlie diurnal range of temperature of the surface upon which the air rests, 
f.«., of the ground. The process of wanning the iiir by iiitereliaiiging ascending 
and descending air currents is very gradual, and causes a decided retardation in 
the occurrence of tlic iiiaxiniUTn temperature in tlie upper air. Thus tlie miixiimun 
of the soil temperature comes at 1 r.M., and that in the upyier air between 
5 and (> i*.m. The direct warming of the air by insolation is of liardly any 
importance at all in the case of the lower air as compared with the process just 
mentioned. Even at Kathcrinenburg, the temperature of the surface of the ground 
rises to 27*9® in the 1 r.M. mean for May- August; and this is S*?"* higher than the 
air temperature. At Nukus, the surface temperature rises at the stiiuc time to 
52*4®, which is 22*9® higher than the air temperature. The diurnal range is 16*8“ 
at Katherinenburg and 37'4® at Nukus, wliile the ranges in the air are 8-S" and 
14-2", respectively. This shows very clearly the influence of the »laily inarch of 
temperature on the surface of the ground upon the diurnal range of temperature 
in the lower air. As the diurnal period of warming is very short, and is being 
continually interrupted by the cooling of the surface below the air temperature 
at night, the diurnal range of temperature cannot rcacli as far up in the 
atmosphere as does the annual range. Furthermore, the greatest hourly change 
in the air temperature during the diurnal period is more than 100 times as great 
as that during the annual period (Woeikof). The amplitude of the diurnal 
variations in air temperature must therefore decrease rapidly with increase of 
altitude, about in a geometrical progression. 
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Diurnal ranges of temperature at different altitudes.— The Wo 

most exposed summit stations in the Alps,^ and the stations on the 
Eiffel Tower, show how rapidly the diurnal range of temperature 
decreases with increasing altitude. 


DIURNAL RANGE OF TEMPERATURE AT PARIS, ON THE EIFFEL 
TOWER, AT KLAOKNFURT. ON THE OBIR, AND 
ON THE SONNBLTCK. 



Paris. 

Eiffel Tower. | 

Klagenfurt.! 

Oblr.3 

Soniiblick» 


18 in.* 

lan ni.* 

197 111.* 

302 m.s 

450 m. 1 

1 

2140 111. 

3100 m. 

Winter, 

0 

3*6 

0 

3*0 

O 

2*5 

0 

2*0 

o j 

5*5 

0 

0*9 

0 

1-1 

Spring, - 

6*9 

5*8 

5*0 

4*6 

9*1 1 

2*0 

2*4 

Summer, 

7*7 

6*1 

5-2 

5*2 

9*6 ' 

3*5 

2*2 

Autumn, 

6*1 

4*7 

36 

2*9 

5*7 1 

1*4 

1*5 

Year, - 

6*1 

4*9 

4*1 

3*7 

i 

ro 

1*8 

1-7 


At a height of 300 m. above Paris, the diurnal range of temperature 
has decreased nearly one-half. The decrease is very rapid at first, 
and then slower. Angot^ concludes that, at an altitude of about 750 m. 
in winter, and 1150 m. in summer (mean for the year, 900 m.), the 
diurnal range of temperature in the free air at Paris is reduced to one- 
tenth of its value at sea-level The observations on the Obir and on the 
Soiinblick show that, at 2000-3000 m., the diurnal range of temperature 
is very small. An estimate of the mean diurnal ranges at different 
altitudes, based on the foregoing observations, is contained in the 
following figures : — 


MEAN PERIODIC DIURNAL RANGES OF TEMPERATURE AT 
ALTITUDES OF 0 TO 2600 METERS. 


Altitude (meters), - 


0 

100 

1 200 

300 

i 

j 1700 

2600 



0 

0 

1 ® 

e 

! 0 

0 

Range, - 

• 

7*5 

6*4 

: 5*6 

51 

’ 2*0 

1*8 


^The diuraal inarch of temperaturo upon the Santis as determined by a 
thermometer exposed in a new location, on the summit, has not yet been discussed. 
^ Relative heights of the thermometer almve the ground. 

^See also J. Hann: **Uelier Temperatur des Obir-Gipels (2140 m.), und lies 
Sonnblick-Gipfels (3106m.),” 8.W.A., CVIL, 1898; Ha, 537-568 XVI., 

1899, 575-576). 

^A. Angot: **R48um4 des Observations m4t4orologiques faites au Bureau 
Central et h la .Tour Eiffel, 1890-1894,** Am, Bur, CVwO*. Mtf , fU FYance, 1894, 1. 
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Taking the daily march of pressure on the Eiffel Tower and on 
mountain summits, and using these data to determine the diurnal 
ranges of temperature in the free air, the resulting values are still 
smaller for the summer. The author found, the following : — 


MKAN DIURNAL RANGES OF TEMPERATURE IN SUMMER AT 
• ALTITUDES OF 140 TO .3200 METERS IN THE FREE AIR. 


Altitude (meters), < 

; 140 

i ® 

240 1 680 

! 

O 0 

840 

0 

2000 

0 

3200 

o 

Range, . . ■ . 

i 4-3 

i 

3-3 ; 2-2 

1-7 

1-4 

1-0 


Classifying the observations by clear and by cloudy days, the follow- 
ing ranges arc found for the Alps in summer : — 

MEAN DIURNAL RANGES OF TEMPERATURE ON CliKAK 
AND ON CLOUDY DAYS IN THE ALPS IN SUMMER. 

Altitude (meters), - • 230 

o 

Clear, - - . . 4il 

Cloudy, ' - - i 2*0 

Hence it appciirs that the observed diurnal ranges on the Obir and 
on the Sonnblick are too large as compared with those in the fiee air. 
The temperature observations obtained during kite ascents at Blue 
Hill Observatory show that the diunial range of temperature 
diminishes rapidly with increasing altitude in the free air, and almost 
disappears on the average at a height of 1000 m. Probably, however, 
it occasionally extends to altitudes of 2000 m. The average diurnal 
range (determiiKsd by direct observations and computed from the kite 
meteorograph records at difterent altitudes, counting fmm the level of 
the Valley Stiition, which is itself 15 m. above sea-level) are as 
follows : — 


DIURNAL RANGES OF TEMPERATURE AT DIFFERENT ALTITUDES, 
AS DETERMINED BY OBSERVATIONS AT BLUE HILL 
OBSERVATORY. 



Valley Station, j 

Base Station. 

Summit Station. 1 

1 

Kite. 1 

Kite. 

Diurnal Range, 

11-0“ ! 

9-0’ 

o-a” 1 

2-4’ 

O-IT** 

Altitude (meters),- 

It 


180 1 

500 

1000 


850 16(N> 

e o 

28 2i» 

I •« 0-7 
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The range at the summit of Blue Hill is believed to be somewhat too 
great because of the effect of the heating and cooling of the surface of 
the hill upon the temperature of the air.^ 

The time of occurrence of the daily extremes of temperature 
Taxies with altitude as well ; but in this case local influences play so 
large a part that this characteristic can hardly be said to vary acconlbig 
to any definite law. The march of temperature on a high mountain top 
or slope is determined by two factors, viz., the daily march of tempera- 
ture in the free air, and that resulting from the heating of the surface 
of the ground at the station itself. In the case of the first factor, the 
times of the occurrence of the extremes are greatly delayed as compircd 
with those of the earth’s surface, the maximum at considerable altitudes 
in the free air apparently occumiig as late as about 5..30 p.m. The 
march of temperature which is under local conti*ol, on the other hand, 
has its maximum soon after ikxmi. The local temperatures arc further 
dependent upon the marked diurnal variation of cloudiness, ('.specially 
in summer, the cloudiness increasing rapidly toward noon, and checking 
the further rise of the surface temperature. This probably explains the 
discrepancy in the hours at which the daily maximum occurs. Kiinitz 
found the maximum on the Faulhomat a (piarter of an hour afternoon ; 
Smits, on Pangcrango (2950 m.), found the maximum as early as 11.30 
A.M. in May. At Ikitavia, at the same time, the maximum came at 
2 P.M., evidently as the result of the diurnal variation in cloudiness. 
The observations on the St. Bernard and Theodul Pass show a maximum 
in summer at 1.15 p.m., and at 1 P.M., respectively. 

In Austria-Hungary, on the other lisind, the most exposed nujuntain 
summit stations have their daily extremes at the following hours : — 

HOURS OF MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM CLOUDINESS ON THE 
OBIR AND ON THE SONNBLICK. 

Obir, 2140 m. 



Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Year. 

Minimum, • 

0 A.M. 

8 A.M. 1 

.3.30 a.m. 

4 A.M. 

. 4.30 A.M. 

Maximum, - 

2 r.M. 

.3 p.m. I 

3 P.M. 

2 P.M. 

2.3i) P.M. 

SONNBLlCK, 3106 ni. 

Minimum, - 

! 0 A.M. ^ 

4.30 A.M. 

4..30 A.M. 1 

0 A.M. 

1 4..30A.M. 

Maximum, - 

1 2 r.M. 

3 P.M. 

3..30 P.M. , 

3 P.M. 

! 3 P.M. 


' ** Exploration of the Air by means of Kites” (at Blue Hill Observatoiy), Ann, 
A>*1ron, Ohs, Hare, (7o^/., XLIL, Part I., Cambriclge, 1897, 100-104; also H. H. 
Clayton : ** Examples of the Diurnal and Cyclonic Changes in Temperature and 
Relative Humidity at Different Heights in the Free Air,” Blue Hill Met, Ohs, BuU,, 
No. 2, 1898 ; H. Hergesell : ” Die Temperatur der freien Atmosphare,” Pet, Mitt . , 
XLVL, 1900i, Na 5. 
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Thus, on a well-exposed mountiiin summit tlie maximum temperature 
occurs at about 3 p.m., which is later than in the valleys and earlier than 
in the free air at the same altitude. In valleys that lie amon^ 
mountains, the maximum temperature seems to occur about an hour 
earlier than over neighbouring lowlands.^ 

’Stations in valleys at high altitudes have an exceptionally large 
diumal range of temperature. In winter, in [jiuticular, the greater 
warming by day under the clearer sky of the higher valleys, together 
with the coiTespondingly greater nocturnal radiation and tlie stagnatitm 
of the cold air in the valley bottoms, causes relativelj'' large diurnal 
ranges of temperature. The maximum diurnal ranges of tempeiature 
arc probably to be found on dry continental plateaus, like those of 
Tibet and the interior of Asia as a whole, as well as on the high plains 
of wostei'U North America. Prjewalsky^s temperature obse»*vations in 
northern Tibet gave; a mean range of 17*3" between S a.m. and I r.M. 
even in December ; and Siiwerzow’s oliservatioiis on the Pamir plateau 
(3600-4400 m.), in August and September, gave a diiu iial range of more 
than 25" (Woeikof). 

While the diderence of tempcjrature between 7 A.M. and the afternoon 
maximum at St. liouis, on the Mississippi IMver, liarely reaches 6*5“, it 
amounts to 11" at an altitude of 2000 in. in the same latitude on the 
western plat(^aus, and the actual daily variation of tempeniture in these 
lofty valleys amounts to 16" -18". Temperature changes of *25" -.30" 
within 24 hours are not infrequent; but even heic the maximum 
temperature occurs soon after noon. After what has already been said 
regarding the simultaneous incretwe in the intensity of insolation aial 
of rioctunial radiation with increasing altitude, we naturally expect to 
find great ranges of temperature on plateaus and in high-lying valhiys. 

‘ J. Hann : **l)er tiigliche Gang dcr Temperatur aiif dciii Oinrgipfel uiid idnige 
Folgeriingen aus demselbcn,” iS’. W'./l., OIL, 2a, 1893, 709-749; “ Hdtiiige zani 
tiiglichcn Gang der inetcorologisclicn Klcmciite in den liohoron Luftschiuhten,” 
ClIL, 2a, 1894, 51-97 ; Der tiigliche Gang dcs Barometers an lieitcreii iitid 
tritben Tagen, uamentlich auf Berggipfeln,” iftid,, CIV., 2a, 1895, 505-564; W. 
Trabert: '*Der tiigliche Gang der Temperatur iind dcs Sonnenscheins auf dciii 
Sonnblickgipfel,” J). LIX., 1892, 177-250. 

In the last named treatise, the author has also attempted to duienninc how much 
heat ill the air on the Soiinblick is derived directly from solar radiation, and 
how much is brought up from lower levels by con vectional currents. The latter 
quantity is found to be three times as great as the fonner. 



CHAPTER XVL 


EFFECTS OF MOUNTAINS ON HUMIDITY, CLOUDINESS, 
AND PRECIPITATION. 

Absolute humidity. — The decrease in the vapour contents of the 
atmosphere with increasing altitude proceeds at a very rapid rate. The 
•decrease in the absolute humidity is indeed much more rapid than the 
decrease in pressure. The following table shows the relative amounts 
of water vapour in the atmosphere at several different altitudes. For 
purposes of comparison, the relative pressure, or the relative density, of 
the atmosphere at these different altitudes is also included. The vapour 
pressure and the density of the air at sea-level have the value 1.^ 

DECREASE OF VAPOUR TENSION AND OF PRESSURE 
WITH INCREASE OF ALTITUDE. 


Altitude in nieteni. 

Water Vapour. 

Pretuiure. 

0 

li)0 

I -00 

1000 

0*78 

0*88 

21)00 

0*49 

0*78 

3000 

0*35 

0*69 

4000 

0*24 

0*61 

5000 

0*17 

0*54 

6000 

0*12 

0*47 

7000 

0*06 

0*42 

8000 

0-06 

0*37 

9000 

0*04 

0*32 


^ Determined by the formula 

eA = eolO~er^, or 1^ = log e. - 

:in which ejh is the vapour tension at the altitude, A ; eo is the vapour tension at the 
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These figures are to be interpreted thus : When, for example, the 
amount of water vapour in the air of central P]urope, in summer, is 
expressed by a vapour pressure of 10 mm., the vapour pressure in the 
aame region, on a mountain 4000 m. high, is only 2*4 mm. On the 
equator, however, with a vapour pressure of 20 mm. at sca-lcvel, the 
vAlue at 4000 m. is 4*8 mm. The mean air pressure in both ctiscs is 
about 470 mm. Half of the total amount of water vapour in the 
atmosphere is below 2000 m.; al)out three-cpiarters arc below 4000 m.; 
and fully nine-tenths are below 6500 m.; while the pressure of the 
atmosphere is not reduced to one-half of the searlevel pressure until an 
altitude of 5000-6000 m. is reached.^ 

Mountains, therefore, play an important part with respect to the 
vapour of the earth’s atmosphere. When they rise to considerable 
altitudes, they may become cfiective climatic barriers, often separating 
by sharply defined lines, within a very limited area, districts which arc 
well watered from those which arc arid. 

Relative humidity, or the degree to which the air is supplied with 
water vapour, shows no regular change with change of altitude; in fact, 
as a general rule, it varies but little with such a change. Within the 
tropics, on mountoins where there is abundant rainfall, there is, how- 
ever, a definite altitude at which the air is almost constantly saturated 
with water vapour during the rainy season, which may locally extend 
throughout the greater part of the year. Here there is, con- 
sequently, an almost permanent belt of clouds, the altitude of which 
is usually between 1300 and 1600 m. above sea-level. In higher 
latitudes, this saturated stratum of air is at a lower altitude in 
winter, often resting on the ground for days and weeks at a time ; 
while in summer its altitude is much greater. The annual march 
of relative humidity at considerable altitudes is therefore the opposite 
of that on the lowlands. On mountains, winter is the drier se^ison, 
while spring and summer have the highest relative humidity. On 
the lowlands, on the other hand, winter is the time when the air is 
usually nearest the point of saturation, or, as we commonly say, when 
the air is most damp, and summer is the time when the air is farthest 
from saturation. We have, unfortunately, but few reliable observations 
•of humidity from mountain stations, especially during the winter 

lower level, and h must be expressed in meters. iSee IX., 1874, 193-200 ; 

XIX., 1884, 228-236 ; J/.if., XL, 1894, 194-197. 

^See also the discussion by R. Siiriug in WimwtciMfUichA Luftfdhrttn^ 
Vol. HI. pp. 167 et sqq. 
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iii(»Tith8, because the psychrometer readings are not to be trusted 
when the temperatures are below" freezing. 

ANNIJAL MEANS OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY AT 
DIFFERENT ALTITUDES. 

Valais Alps.^ 


Station. 

Altitude (meters). 

Vapour ToiiNiuii 
(mm.). 

llolutivo llumldit} 
(per coiitX 

1'hcodnl PasH, - 

I 

1 

2-6 

82 

Simplon, - < . - 

20in 

41 

78 

Martigny, 

TiOO 

6-8 

72 


Ckym)N.- 



Newara Eliya, - 

1875 

1 1 ‘0 

83 

Kiindy, .... 

520 

16*9 

77 

Coast, 

1 — 

1 21-7 ! 

! 7» 


The annual march of relative humidity at considerable altitudes 
in th(j Alps, as compjircd with that nearer so4i-lovel, may be studied in 
the following Uible - 


ANNUAL MARCH OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY (IN PERCENTAGES) AT 
DIFFERENT AUriTUDES IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


{Station, 

1 

Tlieodiil Pass. 

1 

•Soimblick. 

Stelvio. 

1 

Siiiitis. 

Vienna. 

Geneva. 

Altitude (meters), 

3330 

3100 

2470 

2467 

195 

440 

Winter, 

79* 

71* 

71* 

78* 

81 

86 

Spring, 

89 

83 

84 

81 

77 

73 

Summer, 

80 

86 

78 

84 

64* 

70* 

Autumn, 

83 

82 

73 

83 

75 

82 

Year, - - - | 

8.3 

80 

77 

81 

72 

77 


On the high mountains of central Europe the winter is the driest and 
the clearest season ; while spring and summer are the most moist and 


1 Mean of 1865-66. 

Mean of 3 years' simultaneous observations. See also A. Woeikof : ** Tern- 
peratur und Hydrometeore auf dem Agustia Peak in Sildindien und am Fosse 
des Berges, ’\if.2r., XIII., 1896, 405-416. 
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the cloudiest. The conditions are just reversed on the lowlands. On 
Ben Nevis (1343 m.), because of its peculiar situation, the air is 
almost saturated with water vapour throughout the year, the mean 
annual relative humidity being 94 per cent., and the means for 
December and June being 97 and 90 per cent., respectively. On Pike's 
Peak (4308 m.), the relative humidity is 79 per cent, in winter, 81 per 
cent, in spring, 75 per cent, in summer, 77 per cent, in autumn, and 
78 per cent, for the year. In the tropics, the march of the relative 
humidity on mountains, as well as near sea-level, follows the rainy seasons. 

The daily march of relative humidity at great altitudes is at 
present known for a few stations only. In the case of the Sonnblick, 
the observations of humidity for a whole year have been discussed.^ 
The results show that the minimum relative humidity occurs between 
8 and 9 A.M. throughout the year ; while the maximum occurs after 
noon in winter, and between about 8 and 10 p.m. throughout the 
remainder of the year. The observations made during the summer 
on the Faulhoni and at the Grands Mulcts, on Mont Blanc, give a 
similar result, the minimum coming at 10 A.M., and the maximum, 
betwi^cn 6 and 8 p.m. On the summit of Ontake (3055 m.), in Japan, 
the air was also found to be driest about noon, and most damp at 6 I*.M. 
(August). 

The daily march of vapour pressime on mountains is characterised by 
the fact that the amount of water vapour in the air is greatest soon 
after noon (between 3 and 4 p.m. on the Sonnblick) ; while it is smallest 
in the early morning hours. All well-exposed mountain stations, in all 
climates, agree in showing a rapid increase in the vapour contents of the 
atmosphere, and also of cloudiness, after noon. The daily march of 
atmospheric humidity in the valleys, on the other hand, is the same as 
that on lowlands, but has a somewhat greater range ; as is also the 
case with the daily march of temperature. Because of the fact that 
valleys are better warmed, the air in them is generally drier than that 
on well-exposed mountain slop^ or summits at the same altitude, 
although the absolute humidity is the same.^ 

The rapid variations and the great extremes of atmospheric 
humidity on high mountains are very characteristic features of 
mountain climates. There are frequent changes from complete 

^ J. Hann : ** Die VerhaltniBse der Luftfeuchtlgkeit auf dem Sonnbliokgipfel,” 
8. W.A., CIV., 2a, 1805, 861-401. 

*For observations of the diurnal changes in relative humidity at different 
altitudes in the free air, as determined by kite observations at Blue Hill 
Observatory, see Atinala Haro, CM, Ohay,^ XLII., 1897, part I., 104-106. 

T 
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saturation of the air, when clouds rest on the mountain tops, to great 
dryness. These changes are especially frequent and extreme on high, 
isolated mountain summits, and they are accompanied by corresponding 
changes of temperature.^ 

Ascending currents of air bring up water vapour from below, which 
quickly condenses into clouds. On the other hand, calms and descend- 
ing air currents cause extreme dryness of the higher strata of the 
atmosphere. Junghuhn’s psychrometer observations on the peaks of 
the high volcanoes of Java, and his classic descriptions of the succession 
of weather changes on those mountains, furnish us the most admirable 
examples of the extraordinary variability in the humidity conditions 
at these altitudes. On Slamat (3374 m.), the mean relative humidity 
from Juno 20 to 22 was 52 per cent. ; but it varied from 13 per cent, 
to 100 per cent, within 24 hours. On Seracru (3740 m.), the humidity 
on September 26, in the afternoon, was only 26 per cent., with a mini- 
mum of 5 per cent. Mats made of pandanus leaves crumbled to dust 
between the fingers. The face, lips and hands crack open during the 
dry weather at these heights, and people suffer from excessive thirst.^ 

Similar conditions exist on the summits of the Swiss Alps in fine 
weather, but the contrast between the humidities aloft and below is not' 
so marked as in the districts near the equator. Martin’s observations 
on the grand plateau of Mont Blanc (3930 m.) gave a mean relative 
humidity of 38 per cent, for the period, August 28 — September 1, 
1844 ; while the relative humidity at Chamonix for the same period 
was 82 per cent. The minimum on the plateau was 13 per cent. ; at 
Chamonix, 50 per cent. This extremely dry condition of the air 
alteniates with periods of several days of stormy weather during 
which the air is saturated, and when the mountains above a given 
altitude are constantly covered with clouds. In the valleys, on the 
other hand, and on the lowlands in general, the air is seldom saturated 
during the warmer season, saturation occurring only occasionally during 
the night and the morning hours. Under these conditions, fogs are 
formed. 

Evaporatioii. — In connection with the absolute and relative humidity 
in mountain climates, the amount of evaporation must also be con- 
sidered. Under similar conditions of relative humidity, temperature 
and wind velocity, evaporation is much greater on mountains than at 

> In the treatise referred to in footnote 1, on page 289, there is reference to 
the spells which occasionally occur on the Sonnblick and on the Obir in winter, 
when the air is very dry, and there is at the same time an increase in temperature. 

^Junghuhn: Java, Vol. I. 
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lower levels, beeause of the diminished pressure aloft. Everything dries 
much more rapidly at groat altitudes. Dearl animals are mummified 
without decaying. Thus we find that meat dried in the air is a national 
dish even in the lower Engadine, at an elevation of 1400-1600 m. 
above sea-level. Further, perspiration evaporates rapidly; the skin 
irf dry and parched, and thirst is increased. The relative humidity 
alone is therefore no sufficient criterion for the evaporating powers of a 
mountain climate ; the diminished pressure makes it possible for the 
water vapour which has been formed to be distributed much more 
rapidly through the air, and hence evaporation is accelerated. Evapora- 
tion is also aided by the veiy dry condition of the atmosphere wliich is 
occasionally noted during spells of fine weather, as has already been 
pointed out. 

Cloudiness. — The amount of cloudiness on mountiiins increases in 
some places with increased altitude, and in other places it decniases. 
Local conditions are thus the controlling factors in the matter. On the 
mountains of the tropics, the cloudiness during the rainy sciison is 
always greater aloft than below; while these conditions arc often 
reversed during the dry season. In higher latitudes, especially in the 
Alps, the winter is the least cloudy season on the mountiiins, while 
spring and summer are the most cloudy. The annual inarch of 
cloudiness on the mountains is thus the reverse of that bclo\v» A few 
illustrations of this point may be given. 

ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF CLOUDINESS IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 


ClSYLOX. 


Station. 

Altltudo 

(inotora). 

Moan 

Gloudiiiesa 

Minitniim. 

Maximuin. 

Colombo, 

12 

6*8 

4*1 in February. 

7*0 in June and August. 

Newara Eliya, 

1902 

5*5 

3*5 ,, 

8*0 in June. 


Eastern Himalayas. 


Goalpara, - 122 4*6 2*3 in November. 7*6 in June. 

Darjeeling, - 2262 6*2 4*4 in December. 8*7 in June andJuly. 

Western Himalayas. 

Boorkee, 270 3*0 0*8 in November. 6*2 in July and Augiiat. 

Chakrata, - 2150 4*6 1*6 „ 8*6 in August. 
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Large numbers of observations arc available in connection with 
cloudiness in the Alps, and from this abundant material the following 
means have been derived by the author. 


MEAN CLOUDINESS IN THE ALPS. 



Altitude 

(meten). 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Year. 

Swiss Foreland, 

420' 

7-3 


8-2* 

6*2 

6*1 

Tyrol (Valleys), - 

1300> 

4*6* 


5A 

5*2 

5-2 

If ft ■ • 

183(P 

3-7* 



4*2 

4*4 

Eastern and Western Alps, 

2600« 

4-6* 

61 

6*6 

5*5 


Santis, ... - 

2467 

6*1* 

6*1 

6-5 

6*2 


Sonnblick, - 

3100 

6-2* 

7*1 

7-3 

6*2 

6*6 


The foregoing data show that the fogs of autumn and of winter are 
the cause of the higher moan cloudiness of the lowlands as compared 
with that of the higher valleys and the mountain summits. The latter 
have a less cloudy autumn and a particularly clear winter. The remark- 
ably clear winter sky in the higher Alpine valleys is one of their 
most striking climatic advantages ; for, together with the dr 3 rnesB of 
the air and the diminished pressure, it is instrumental in favouring an 
unusually intense insolation. These climatic peculiarities, combined 
with the prevailing calms, have given villages like Davos their repu- 
tation as winter resorts. The calms, in this case, are due partly to 
the wind-breaking effect of the mountains, and partly to the absence of 
local winds, owing to the presence of snow on the ground. The snow 
covers the whole surface uniformly, and almost does away with 
differences of temperature. On the other hand, mountains which rise 
abruptly out of lowlands are more cloudy than the lowlands them- 
selves. Such mountains are often cloud-capped, and thus serve as 
means of foretelling weather changes. Thus the Schafberg, for 
example, has a mean cloudiness of more than 6 ; while the Alpine valleys 
at the same altitude have a mean cloudiness of barely 5. Pike’s Peak, 
which rises to an altitude of 4300 m. from the diy plateaus of the 
Kooky Mountains, with their clear skies, has a mean cloudiness of 2*7 
in autumn, 3*4 in winter, 4*4 in spring, and 4*0 in summer ; the mean 
for the year being 3*6. In contrast to these conditions, Ben Nevis has 

^Geneva, NeuchAtel, Zilrich, Basel, AltoUtten. 

‘PrSgraten, Marienbeig. *Vent, Sulden, Sils-Maria. 

^St. Bemai^, Theodul, Stelvio, Fleiss, Obir. 
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a cloudiness of more than 8 in every month but April ; the mean for 
April being 7*9, for January, 8*8, and for the year, 8*4. 

The dinmal march of cloudiness on mountains, u’hich has been deter- 
mined during recent years by means of sunshine recorders, is a very 
instructive clement in mountain meteorology. The following table gives 
the mean duration of bright sunshine, in hours, on the Obir (2040 m.), 
and on the Soniiblick (3100 m.). The diurnal march of cloudiness on 
mountains is very similar in all climates, as will be seen in the dis- 
cussion of other phenomena which follows. Hence these data are on 
many accounts of far-reaching importance. 


MEAN DURATION OP SUNSHINE ON THE OBIR AND ON THE 
SONNBLICK (IN HOURS). 



Obir and Sonnblick. 

Year. 

Year. 

Hour. 

November, 

December, 

January. 

February, 

Marcli, 

April. 

May, 

Juno, 

July. 

August, 

September, 

October. 

Obir and 
Bonnbllck. 

Vienna and 
Klagonfurt 


0*1 

7*0 

34*4 

17*0 

58-5 

72*9 

7-8 

12*8 

27*7 

42'7 

38*9 

122*1 


8-9 

34*8 

37*6 

437 

44*2 

160*3 

136*9 

9-10 

41*3 

41-2 

42*4 

46-3 

170-4 

161*0 

10-11 

45:0 

41-6 

38*8 

44*1 

169*5 

176*5 

11— noon 

46*6 

40*0 

31*0 

424 

160*0 

182*6 

Noon— 1 

46*0 

38-0 

29*3 1 

40*8 

154*1 

1837 

1—2 

44*6 

36*6 

30*4 

38*3 

149*9 

182*2 

2-3 

42*2 

339 

29*4 

36*7 

142*2 

175-2 

3-4 

33*4 

31*8 

28*3 

34*5 

128*0 

154 '8 

4-5 

12*3 

26*3 

27*4 

30*4 


113*6 

6-6 

0*0 

11*7 

25*5 

17*6 

54*8 

68*3 

Forenoon, 

180*6 

195*1 

233*0 

232*1 


833*8 

Afternoon, 

178*5 

177*3 

170*3 

ms 

724*4 

877*8 

Totol, 

359*1 

372*4 

403*3 

430*4 

1565-2 

1711*6 


During the winter, the greatest frequency of sunshine on the Alpine 
sumhiits comes at the noon hours. Every winter month has, on the 
average, over 15 hours of sunshine from 11 A.M. to noon, and from noon 
to 1 P.M. In other words, every other day in winter has its full 
complement of sunshine at noon. Toward spring and summer, the 
frequency of sunshine about noon continually decreases, both relatively 
and absolutely. In the , early /spring, the houi^s between 9 and 11 a.m. 
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have the most sunshine. In summer, the greatest frequeney of sun- 
shine comes as early as 8-9 a.m. At that season, the sunshine 
rlecrcascs rapidly after 10 A.M., or, in other words, the cloudiness 
increases rapidly toward noon. Finally, in autumn, the hour between 
9 and 10 a.m. has the most sunshine. It is thus apparent that there is 
a very regular displacement of the sunniest time of day from noon in 
winter, to 9 A.M. in summer, and then back again through 10-11 A.M. 
in' autumn, to noon in winter. During the summer, not oven one day 
in three has sunshine at noon. 

The regularity with which the sunshine decreases at noon as summer 
approaches may be seen still more clearly when the frequency of 
sunshine in the throe-hour period from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. in the different 
months is investigated. Wo then have the conditions set forth in the 
following table : — 


DURATION OF SUNSHINE ON THE SONNBLICK AND ON THE OBIR 
FROM 11 A.M. TO 1 P.M. (IN HOURS). 


December, 

47-0 

March, • 

.39*8 

June, - 

27*0* 

September, 

40*4 

January, • 

461 

April, - 

32-2 

July, 

36*3 


38*1 

February, 

440 

May, 

B 

August,- 

43*7 

November, 

43*4 


The two extremes are found in December and in June. When the 
days are shortest, when there is the least insolation, and when the 
earth’s surface is least warmed, the noon hours on mountain tops are 
the sunniest. On the other hand, these hours are the most cloudy 
when the days are longest and when the earth’s surface is most warmed. 
These observations show very clearly the effect of the ascending 
currents of air which result from the warming of the earth’s surface. 
Certain other meteorological phenomena which are related to this same 
process, either as cause, or as effect, will shortly be considered. 

This curious diurnal variation of cloudiness is one of the most 
characteristic phenomena of mountain climates in all warm countries 
where ascending air currents are well marked, at least in summer. In 
higher latitudes, as on Ben Nevis, for example, the diurnal march of 
sunshine is like that on the lowlands of central Europe, the maximum 
coming nearly at noon, and the afternoon haying more sunshine than 
the forenoon.^ 


* R. G. Mossman : Sunshine Values at Ben Nevis Observatory,” Jwm, Scot, 
Met. Soc., 3rd. Sor., No. IX., 1893, 231-236 {M.Z., X., 1893. 360-352). 
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In the Alpine lowlands and on the Alpine foreland, the noon hours in 
winter are not the sunniest, as they are on the Alpine summits, but the 
noon hours of summer have the maximum frequency of sunshine. The 
mean duration of sunshine from 11 A.M. to 1 p.m. at Vienna and 
Klagenfurt, for example, is as follows : — 

DURATION OF SUNSHINK, 11 A.M. TO 1 P.M., AT VIENNA AND 
KLAGENFURT (IN HOURS). 


December, - 

21-3* 

March, 

49-7 

June, • 

52*0 

September, 

570 

January, 

32*4 

April, - 

40*0 

July, - 

64-2 

October, - 

38*5 

February, ■ 

37 0 

May, - 

64*0 

August, 

66*5 

November, 

23*3 


In Vienna and Klagenfurt an average winter month has sunshine 
during 10 noon hours only, while on the Obir and the Sonnblick it has 
from 15 to 16 hours. In summer, however, the conditions arc reversed. 
The^lowcr stations have 20 hours of noon sunshine a month, while the 
upper stations have not quite 12 hours. On the lowlands within the 
tropics, the forenoon is clearer than the afternoon, which is similar to 
the condition on the mountains of central Europe. 

Influence of mountains on precipitation. — The most important influ- 
ence which mountains have is in causing condensation of the water 
vapour of the atmosphere, and thus aflecting the frequency and the 
amount of precipitiition. This influence is due to the fact that 
mountains give rise to ascending air currents, whereby a rapid cooling 
of the air is brought about, and the water vapour is condensed. Both 
general and local air movements are aflected by mountains for, on the 
one hand, the prevailing winds are to some extent forced to climb up 
the slopes of mountain ranges which lie in their path, and, on the other 
hand, mountains themselves provoke local ascending currents, which 
will be discussed later. Mountains in all parts of the world thus 
produce ** islands” of more frequent and of heavier rainfall. This 
action is most distinctly seen in regions in which rain seldom, or never, 
falls. Thus the high plateaus and the mountains of the central Sahara, 
Asben and Tibesti, have regular summer rains, and the mountains 
aloiig the Nubian and Arabian shores of the Bed Sea are deluged with 
thunderstorm rains, while the coast itself either has no rain at all, or is 
visited only by infrequent showers. In the steppe country of central 
Asia, wherever there are high mountains, the increased rainfall at a 
certain altitude favours the growth of trees and forests. The cultivation 
of the arid lowlands in these districts is entirely dependent upon the 
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mountain streams which are fed by the melting snow and ice of the 
higher mountains. Similar conditions are found in the arid portions of 
western North America. As Loew says : ^ 

In the district lying between the ]|^ky Mountains of Colorado and 
the Sierra Nevada of California, and extending south to the Mexican 
border, it may be stated, as a general rule, that all the country below 
1000 m. above sca-level is a real desert, and that between 1000 and 
1500 m. is a partial desert. At greater elevations, the ground is more 
and more covered with vegetation, and at altitudes of 2000 and 2400 m. 
there are magnificent virgin forests, with rich valleys and numerous 
springs of water. If this region were all below 1000 m., it would be 
one vast desert which would have an extent greater than that of 
half of Europe . . . The Painted Desert and the Gila Desert are 
separated by the forested mouTitains of central Arizona. In ascending 
from the desert across the slowly rising ground to these mountains, the 
vegetation, which is more abundant at every step, indicates the increase 
ing altitude above sea-level almost as accurately as does the barometer. 

. . . Above 3500 m. the forests again disappear from the mountains, 
and the fiora becomes more scanty because of the decreasing tempera- 
ture.” 

In Arizona, the rainfall varies almost directly with the altitude. The 
low southwestern section receives loss than 125 mm. a year, while 
the stations on the plateau have from 400 mm. to 500 mm. 
according to their elevation.^ 

On Kilimanjaro the steppe extends up to 1000 m. Above that height 
comes the cultivated land, and above that, there are bushes up to 2000 m. 
The damp virgin forest covers the upper slopes between 2000 and . 
3000 ih., and above the forest come fields of grass, with scattering 
bushes, up to 4000 m. Similarly on Mt. Kenia, there is steppe beloji^^v^ 
then the forest-zone begins at 2300 m. and reaches up to 3100 
while still beyond that altitude comes the alpine zone, reaching up. ki 
4500 m. 

Windward and leeward slopes of mountains.— Many mountains 
have a wet side and a dry side.^ Such mountains lie more or less 

^ 0. Loew : Die WUsten Nordamerikas,’* Mitt, d. Ver, /Or Bhrdkunde in Leipxigt 
1876, 3-1& 

* A. J. Henry : “ Rainfall of the United States,” U,8. Weather Bureau, BulL D, 
1897, 36. 

’The climatic differences between the windward and the leeward sides of the 
central mountains of Germany have been very clearly discussed by Dr. R. 
Assmann, in Der Si^/luee der Oehirge doe KUma ven MiUddevMdand, 
Stuttgart, 1886. 
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directly across the path of prevailing winds which carry a large amount 
of water vapour. In the trade wind belts, the eastern slopes of the 
mountains are generally the rainy ones, especially when the trade wind 
blows directly off the ocean. In higher latitudes the western slopes are 
usually the rainy ones, because outside the tropics the prevailing winds 
are from the west. In southern Asia, however, where the southwest 
monsoon is the principal rain-bearing wind, the western slopes have the 
heaviest rainfall. The wet side of a mountain range is always the side 
which is toward the priticipal rain-bringing wind of that particular 
locality, and this wind is one which blows off an ocean, or from lower 
latitudes. Mountain ranges whose axes are more nearly parallel to the 
direction of the prevailing rain-bringing winds have no marked rainy 
and dry sides. This is the case with the Alps, for example, whoso 
southern and northern slopes lK)th have abundant precipitation. 

That the rainy side of a mountain range must be matched by a dry 
side on the opposite slopes hardly needs any explanation. The side of 
the mountain facing the moist wind receives all the precipitation which 
resulto from the condensation of the water vapour in the ascending 
current as it passes over the mountain. The amount of precipitation 
depends on the dew point of the ascending air and upon the temperature 
to whieh the air is cooled on its passage across the mountaiTi. If the 
height of the crest is, say, 2000 m., the air cools about 10“ or more 
throughout its whole mass in crossing this ridge. If, therefore, the 
lower strata have a temperature of 15^, for example, and if the air is 
saturated with water vapour, then every cubic meter of air will contain 
12'7 grams of water vapour. On reaching the summit and cooling to 5^ 
the same volume of air can contain only 6*8 grams; or, if we take into 
account the fact that the volume has increased in the ratio of 76 : 60 = 
1*27^ it can contain 8*6 grams. In every cubic meter of air under these 
droninstances, 4*1 grams of water vapour are condensed in the passage 
over a mountain range 2000 m. high. In the case of an air column 
2000 m. high, this condensation will give a rainfall of nearly 8 kilo- 
grams per square meter, or 8 mm. of rainfall during the time required 
by the air to ascend 2000 m. Now, as this process may continue for 
days, it is easy to conceive of the enormous quantities of rain which can 
fall on the windward side of such a mountain range. When the air 
gradually descends to its former level on the leeward side of the 
mountains, it is warmed during the descent and becomes very dry. 
The descending air is not saturated with water vapour after its tempera- 
ture rises above that which prevails at the altitude where condensation 
occurred. This difference between windward and leeward slopes is still 
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further accentuated in warmer climates by the fact that while one side 
is cloudy, rainy, and cool, the opposite, leeward, side has intense insola- 
tion under a clear sky, which results in a considerable warming of the 
lowlands. This further increases the dryness on the leeward side, aiid 
is unfavourable to the production of rainfall. 

Oloud banners and cloud rings on mountains.— Abbe has ma<!e 
some interesting observations of the effect of mountains upon cloud 
formation in the free air. He calls attention, in connection with this, to 
the standing waves formed on the upper surfaces of streams that run 
over a rocky bottom, which are analogous to the waves formed in 
the atmosphere. Standing waves of this kind, formed in the free 
air and capped by clouds, may be seen at the summit of Green 
Mountain, on the island of Ascension. The clouds form to leeward of 
the peak and drift away 150 km. under the influence of the steady 
southeast trade wind. These clouds disappear at night when the 
air is cooler and drier, and regularly reappear every day.^ 

The cloud rings around mountainous islands in the trade winds will 
be discussed later. Even low-lying coasts may give rise to clouds, as 
in the case of Cape Cod and the island of Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
described by Davis.^ Cape Cod, which is a long arm of the land, is 
often marked out in the summer sky during (luiet weather by floating 
cumulus clouds. At the same time, the sky over the mainland to the 
northwest is covered with large clouds, but the sky over the ocean 
is clear, except that in quiet weather isolated clouds grow over the 
sandy island of Nantucket, the island itself not being visible from 
the mainland. 

Examples of great contrasts between tlie rainfall on the windward 
and leeward sides of mountains may be found in the following cases. 
The western coast of Norway has 100-190 cm. of rainfall (latitude 
58'’ - 63" N.), while the interior has 50-60 cm. The outer portion 
of the great fiord at Bergen has 190 cul ; the central portion has 

^ The so-called cloud banners*’ on mountain tops, and the "table-cloth” on 
Table Mountain, are described in Hann, Hochstetter und Pokorny : AllgtmtvM 
Erdkunde, 6th edition, Vol. I., Vienna, 1866, 180-183. The interesting cloud 
formation in the case of the helm urind is described by J. Brunskill and others : 
" The Holm Wind** (with discussion), Quart. Joum. Bay. Mtt. 8ac.f X., 1884, 267- 
275; "Report of the Committee on the Occurrences of the Helm Wind of Cross 
Pell, Cumberland,” ibid., XL, 1885, 226-238; W. Marriott: "The Helm Wind 
of August 19, 1885” (with discussion), Und., XII., 1886, 1-10. 

Davis has recently described the occurrence of a helm wind, with the 
accompanying clouds, in the Cevennes XVI., 1899, 124-125). 

.W. M. Davis Eienmtary MtUardagy, Boston, 1894, 166. 
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166 cm. ; and the inner portion, only 86 cm. The western coast of 
Scotland has a rainfall between 120 and 300 cm. ; while the eastern 
coast has only 60-80 cm. The southern island of New Zealand has 
a rainfall of more than 260 cm. on the western slopes of the New 
Zealand Alps, while but 60-80 cm. fall on the eastern side of the 
island. Of tropical and sub-tropical countries, the eastern coast of 
Australia alone needs mention here. In this case, the coast of New 
South Wales, between latitude 28*5° and latitude 33‘5® S., longitude 
153*6“ and longitude 161*6“ E., has a rainfall of 124-188 cm.; in the 
interior littoral zone in the sjime latitudes (longitudes 1 62*6“-! 60*5") 
the rainfall is fairly uniformly 92 cm., while the amount decreases 
rapidly inland to less than 30 cm.^ 

On the island of Mauritius during the ycai*s 1862-1866, 360 cm. foil 
on the eastern side at Cluny,^ while only 71 cm. fell on the west coast, 
at Gros Cailoux, but 27 km. northwest of Cluny during the same 
period.® On the average, the rainfall on the east coast is twice as gi*eat 
as that on the west coast, at the same height above sea-level. 

Effect of moimtains on rainfall in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
lofty islands of the Hawaiian group, in the northeast trsule wind bolt, 
furnish the most beautiful examples of the contrast between a damp, 
rainy, windward slope and a dry, lee slope, which in some places is 
almost a desert. On the island of Hawaii itself, Hilo, on the north- 
east coast, has more than 350 cm. of rain. On the mountain sides, the 
rainfall increases to nearly 450 cm., and prolxibly even to a very much 
larger amount. Dutton assumes a rainfall of 600-700 cm. in the region 
of permanent clouds, at an altitude of 1200-1500 m., and this is not an 
improbable amount; for, on the windward side of the island of Taviuni, 
one of the Fiji Islands, in latitude 17* S., within the southeast trade 
wind, 628 cm. were recorded as the mean of two years at an altitude 
of 170 m. On the western side of Hawaii, the rainfall at Kailua is but 
134 cm., while it is still less on the southern coast. Hilea has but 89 
cm., and at that point is the desert of Kau. The most remarkable 
increase of rainfall from the coast inland toward the mountains is seen 
on Oahu, near Honolulu. Here 60-90 cm. fall on the coast, but the 
amount increases with extraordinary rapidity in going up the Nuuanu 
valley. At a distance of 2 km. north of the city, at 120 m. above sea- 

1 In latitude 33** to 34^ S. the mean rainfall is 120 cm. at longitude 151*5*’ E. ; at 
longitude XBGT £., 77 cm. ; at 148** E., 57 cm. ; at 146** E., 46 cm. ; 144** E., .35 
cm., and at 142” E., hardly 29 cm. of rain falls. 

* 14 km. from the S.£. coast, and 305 m. above sea-level. 

’Gros Cailoux is 3 km. from the west coast ; 40 m. above sea-level. 
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level, 230 cm. fall ; and at the summit of the pass, where the altitude 
is 260 m., the amount is 365 cm. Within a distance of about 8 km., 
and with a difference of altitude of 250 m., the rainfall increases four- 
fold, from 85 cm. to 365 cm.^ 

Effect of mountains on rainfUl in Java and Burma. — The island 
of Java also shows locally a very noteworthy increase of rainfall inland 
from the coast. The following amounts of rainfall are corresponding 
16-year means. The stations are on the line of the railroad from 
Batavia to Buitenzorg. 


RAINFALL IN JAVA. 



Stations. 


BatMTia. 

Meestcr 

Cornells. 

Paaar 

Mingo. 

Dopok. 

Bodjong 

Q^eh. 

Buiten- 

lorg. 

Distance from Coast (km.), 

7 

11 

17 

33 

43 

58 

Altitude (m.), • 

7 

14 

35 

92 


265 

Rainfall (cm.), • 

180 

180 

244 

.306 

373 

443 


Buitenzorg is south of Batavia, hardly 260 m. higher, but has to the 
southwest of it the mountain Sdlak (2190 m.), and to the southeast 
the mountain G^deh, which is 2990 m. high. The ground hero begins 
to rise noticeably. 

A very characteristic example of a heavy rainfall resulting from 
topographic controls, and of a deficiency of rainfall in close proximity 
to it, is found in Burma. The rainfall on the west coast amounts to 
400-500 cm.; while behind the Arakan Hills, in the valley of the 
Irawadi, the rainfall decreases to below 100 cm., and increases again to 
the north, with the approach toward the mountains, to 150-200 cm. 
On the delta, the rainfall is about 250 cm. 

Effect of the Alps on rainfall — ^The distribution of rainfall in the 
Alps is also very instructive, although the outer flanks of this 
mountain system, both to north and south, have abundant rainfall, 
because the axis of the system is not at right angles to the rain- 
bringing winds, but is parallel to them. Nevertheless, as the Alpine 
system is made up of several parallel chains, between which there are 
longitudinal valleys of considerable length, the effect of the mountains 

V. Hann: **Der Regenfall auf den Hawaii-Inseln,” if.K, XIL, 1805, 1-14, 
and “ Beitr^ge zur Kenatniss tropischer RegenverhSitnisse,” t&id., XVIL, 1900, 
6724174. 
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upon the rainfall appears in the fact that these longitudinal valleya 
have very little rain, while the outer portions of the enclosing 
mountain chain have abufidant precipitation. Thus, the rainfall on the 
northern side of the northern limestone Alps, at Isny, is 139 cm. ; at 
Tegemsee, 118 cm. ; and at Salzburg, 116 cm.; while behind them, in 
the valley of the Inn, Landeck has 57 cm., and Innsbruck, 87 cm. 
The northern side of the Bernese Alps, according to Bontcli, haa 
150cm. of rainfall and more; on the southern side, in the Rhone 
valley, only 60-90 cm. fall ; while still farther south, on the southern 
slopes of the Pennine Alps, in Piedmont, the amount of rainfall 
becomes very large, Pallanza having 236 cm., Biella 102 cm., and 
Ivrea, 139 cm. The examples here given need not be extended 
further, because many other cases of the same kind may bo found in 
the study of the climatology of special districts. The rainfall of the 
Inn valley may, however, be refeiTed to hero, because it is particularly 
instructive as illustrating the desiccating effect of high and massive 
mountain chains upon rain-bearing winds. 


MEAN ANNUAL RAINFALL IN THE VALLEY OF THE INN (cm.). 


KoBenheim. 

InDBbruck. | 

Landeck. 

llemllB. 

ZernetR. 

Devon. 

SilB. 

1 CastaBogna. 

138 

87 

67 

57 

59 

79 

95 

145 


The central portion of the Inn valley, between Landcck and Zornetz,. 
is one of the driest portions of the Alps. In order to appreciate the 
conditions fully, it must be recalled that the Inn valley has an upper 
and a lower entrance. The Maloja divide does not close the valley^ 
but the Inn valley descends into the valley of the Maira at Bergell 
over a hardly perceptible saddle. Thus the rain in the valley of the 
Inn comes from both the upper and the lower ends. The amount is. 
least in the central portion, especially in the lower Engadine valley, 
which, in consequence of a change in the direction of the axis of the 
valley, is shut in on almost all sides by high mountains. 

^^Inerease of rainfall with increase of altitude in mountains.— There 
u an increase of rainfall with increased altitude on mountains, but this 
increase continues only up to a certain height, and above this there is 
a decreasa The amount of this increase is not governed by any 
simple lawa It depends entirely upon local conditions, which may be 
favourable or unfavourable. The cause of the increase in the amount 
and the frequency of precipitation with increased altitude above sea- 
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level ia to be found, as has already been explained, in the fact that 
elevations of land force air currents to rise, and hence to cool. 
Furthermore, even when there arc no general atmospheric movements, 
local ascending currents occur in mountain regions. Other factors 
favourable to rainfall among mountains rather than over lowlands 
are the more abundant covering of vegetation, and the greater damf)- 
ness of the ground, which together locally increase the amount of 
water vapour in the air. The ground is therefore less warmed, and 
there is less radiation of heat from it. These conditions are more 
favourable to a condensation of water vapour than those over lowlands. 
Both the amount of precipitation, and especially the frequency, are 
thereby increased. 

Mountains cause an abundant condensation of the water vapour 
brought by the rain-bearing winds, and then prevent this supply of 
water from being carried away again by the winds in dry, clear 
weather. After warm, bright, summer days, the grass, shrubs and 
trees in the Alpine valleys are covered with drops of dew, which give 
the appearance of a recent fall of rain. The local ascending air currents 
carry the water vapour aloft in the afternoon, and the condensation of 
this vapour gives rise to clouds and thunderstorms, which return the 
moisture to the earth again as rain. The humidity of the atmosphere, 
which is thus locally increased through the presence of forests and the 
abundant supply of water, cannot pass over the surrounding mountain 
walls without being largely condensed into rain. Mountains thus keep 
their own moist atmosphere. Juhe abnormal spring rains in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, in Assam, i^ich begin as early as April during 
the dry season of northern India, are similarly explained as a result of 
the presence of extended forests ; of an abundant water supply, and of 
the fact that this district is surrounded by mountains. These various 
factors unite to increase the humidity of the air ; to keep this locally 
increased humidity confined to a limited area ; and to produce ascending 
currents of air. These rains are due to the condensation of the water 
vapour which has its source locally, and which cannot be carried away 
by the winds, j 

The rainfall increases on approaching a mountain range because the 
air is forced to rise even at some distance away from the obstruction 
which lies in its path. Almost all mountainous regions furnish 
examples of the rule that the rainfall does liot increase suddenly, just 
at the base of the mountains. This has been shown very clearly in the 


case of the stations on^e railroad from Batavia to Buitenzorg, and on 
the island of Hawaii. (The following case, cited by Blanford, shows in 
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the most striking manner the effect which a considerable elevation htis 
upon the rainfall at some distance away. 


INFLUENCE OF PROXIMITY OF MOUNTAINS ON RAINFALL IN 

INDIA. 


.1 

station, .... 

Dacca. 

Rogra. 

Mymensing. j 

Silbot. 

DistancofromKhaei Hillsikm.) 

161 

96 

48 i 

32 

Rainfall - • - (cm.) 

191 

231 

274 1 

3K0 


All these stations are on a level plain, at an elevation of not nioi'C 
than about 20 m. above sea-level. Similarly, even low hills, whose 
tops are far below the altitude at which clouds form, increase tlnj rain- 
. fall for the reason that the upper strata of the air must rise with the 
lower strata over these elevations. In this ascent, cooling tiikes place, 
and if the air is already nearly saturated with water vapour, clouds and 
rain may result. 

The'increase of rainfall with increase of altitude may now be illus- 
trated by the following examples : — 


INCREASE OF RAINFALL WITH INCREASE OF ALTITUDE IN THE 
CENTRAL MOUNTAINS OF GERMANY. 


Altitude (m.), - 

100-200 

200-300 

300-400 

400-500 

500-700 

Rainfall (cm. ), - 

58 

65 

70 

78 

85 


The central mountains of Germany are below the altitude above 
which the rainfall again begins to decrease. The numerous sUitioiis in 
Bohemia give a mean rainfall of 60 cm. for a mean altitude of 260 m. ; 
of 65 cm. for 450 m. ; of 81 cm. for 640 m. ; and of 10«3 cm. for 870 m. 
The increase with increased altitude is a progressive one up to the 
height of about 1000 m. 

Bawson has shown the increase of rainfall with increased altitude on 
the liasis of observations made at the large number of stations on the 
island of Barbadoes.^ This increase is seen in every 30 m. of increase 
of altitude. The following table gives a general summary of liawson’s 
results. The successive altitudes, as given in the original paper, are 
here grouped by threes, and the data are given, in round numbers, in 
the metric system. 


Report on the Rainfall of Barbadoes,” 1874. 
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INCREASE OF RAINFALL WITH INCREASE OF ALTITUDE 
IN BARBADOES. 


Altitude (meters), - 

50 

140 

240 

over 280 

Number of Stations, 


25 

21 

» . 

Rainfall (cm.), • 

111 

121 

142 

168 


The increase of rainfall with incre^ed altitude on the rainy side of a 
mountain range, and the rapid decrease on the lee side of the Crest- 
line, arc seen in the following summary of moan rainfalls : — 


VARIATION OF RAINFALL WITH ALTITUDE ON WINDWARD 
AND ON LEEWARD SLOPES OF MOUNTAINS. 

Black Forest. 

(Stations follow in order from West to East.) 


Station. 

Altltudo (meten). 

Relative Amounts of Rainfall. 

Auggen, 

. 

. 

290 

1-00 

Badenweiler, 

• 

- 

420 

1-23 

Hohensohwand, • 

- 

- 

1010 

1-78 

Donaueschingen, 

- 

- 

690 

101 





Absolute Amounts of RalnfalL 

Auggen, 

- 

- 


107 cm. 

Hohenschwand, • 

- 

• 


188 „ 




Ablbkbo. 


(Stations follow in order from West to East.) 





Relative Amounts of RalnfUl. 

Bludenz, 



590 

11)0 

Klosterle, • 



1060 

M6 

Stuben, 



1410 

1*44 

St. Christoph, 



1800 

1*62 

St. Anton, • 



1300 

0*69 

Landeck, 



800 

0*48 





Absolute Amounts of Rainfall. 

Bludenz, 

- 

- 


120 cm. 

St. Christoph, - 

■ 

- 


182 „ 

Landehk, 

- 

■ 


67 » 
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finds the zone of maximum rainfall at an altitude of about 1000 m. 
There are hardly any observations or studies of the altitude of the 
zone of maximum rainfall in the case of mountiiins of the middle and 
higher latitudes. In the Alps, this zone is probably not far above 
2000 m. 

•In 1868 Prof. John Phillips {Kunted out {Rpp. British Assoc.^ 1868, 
p. 472) that the amount of rainfall at Keswick, on the plain at the 
entrance to Borrowdalo (82 m.), was 150 cm., while it increased towards 
the head of the valley and on the suiTounding mountain slopes. Thus 
at Seathwaite (128 m.) the annual rainfall was 340 cm.; and in ascend- 
ing Scafell Pike, from Borrowdale, the maximum rainfall of 420 cm. was 
found at The Stye (330 m.), while on the summit itself (945 m.) the 
rainfall wfis only 163 cm. The means of several stsitions gave the 
following amounts of rainfall : — West side (average 160 m.), 212 cm.; 
east side (average 115 m,), 298 cm.^; mean, 255 cm. The pisses 
(460 m.) had 335 cm.; the summits (884 m.), 171 cm.; and the 
maximum rainfall was assumed to occur half-way up Scjifell Pike, at 
an altitude of about 500 m. Mr. G. J. Symons showed {British 
Rainfall 1898, p. 27) that the more ample data then available did not 
bear out the earlier conclusions, and that no definite law as to the 
variations of rainfall with altitude was indicated by the records for the 
Lake District. Recent observations on both Snowdon and Don Nevis 
appear to show that, when the disturbing effect of wind is eliminate*!, 
the zone of maximum rainfall is not reached at the highest altitude 
(1350 in) in Great Britain. 

Decrease of rainflGtll at great altitudes on mountains.— It is easy to 
see why there must be an upper limit of the zone of maximum rainfall 
on high mountains, although the same thing is not true of the frequency 
of precipitation. The vertical decrease of temperature necessarily also 
involves a decrease in the vapour contents of the air; and the intensity 
of the precipitation must, consequently, be so much decrciised at a 
certain altitude above sea-level that it can no longer bo compensated 
by greater frequency of precipitation. The maximum rainfall is 
generally to be looked for at the altitude at which, under the average 
humidity conditions of the air near sea-level, that air is sufKciently 
cooled during its ascent to bring about a condensation of the vapour it 
contains. For, at this altitude, precipitation occurs at the highest 

> The heavier rainfall of the east side is explained by Laughton as a result of 
the fact that the air on the lee side of elevations of moderate amount continues 
to ascend. The rainy stations, Stye Head and Seathwaite, are on the northern 
side of the mountain. Quart, Jmm, Roy, Met, Sor,^ IV., 80. 
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temperature of saturation, whei*e the amount of water vajx)ur which 
is condensed for every degree of temperature decrease is at a 
maximum.^ 

In winter, when the relative humidity is higher, the altitude of this 
zone of maximum precipitation is much lower than in summer, and the 
intensity of the precipitation is less than in the latter season, although 
the amount may be very considerable l)y reason of the increased 
frequency. No investigations have yet been published concerning 
the seasonal fluctuation of the altitude of this zone of maximum 
precipitation. The marked relative increase in the amount of pre- 
cipitation during the ^vinter at the gre^itcr altitudes on the mountains 
of central Germany seems to indicate that these mountiiiiis are within 
the zone of maximum precipitation in winter. 

Erk has obtained some results in this connection from two years’ observations 
in Bavaria, on the northern side of the Alps. He finds tliat there is a seasonal 
vertical displacement of the zone of maximum precipitation which is chiefly 
dependent upon the annual march of temperature. A simple zone of inaxiinum 
precipitation distinctly occurs at altitudes between 600 and 1000 m. above sea- 
level ill winter; but it must be admitted that this zone is not of regular 
occurrence, nor does it continue throughout the winter.^ 

Zone of maximum rainfall and human settlements.— Sewerzow’s 
interesting notes on the Tianschau, in central Asia, aflbrd a very 
pretty illustration of the change of altitude of the cloudy and the 
rainy belt between winter and summer. The zone of the clouds from 
which the winter snows fall is here found at an altitude of 2500-3000 
m., and this is also the altitude at which the evergreen forests occur, 
those being absent lower dow^n because of the aridity. The higher 
slopes receive but little snow in >vinter, but they do have abundant 
rains which fall from the higher clouds during the waimer months. 
These rains are favourable to the growth of grass at these altitudes, 
and hence good pasturage is found there. Thus it happens that the 
Kirghizes have their winter camps at these great heights, which are 
almost free from snow, and furthermore offer excellent fodder for their 

> Temperature, - -10“ -5" 0“ 5“ W 15“ 20“ 25“ .30“ 

Water Vapour per 

cubic meter 2*28 3*38 4*87 6*79 9*36 12*74 17*16 22*83 30*08 

(grama), 

Condenaation for each' 

r of Temperature /0*17 0*25 0*33 0*43 0*67 . 0*76 0*98 1*26 1*69 

Decreaae (mm.), 

‘F. Erk: **Die Vertikale Vertheilung und die Maximalzone dea Niederachlaga 
am Nordabhange der bayeriachen Alpen im Zeitraum November 1883 bis 
November 1886,” M.Z., IV., 1887, 66-69. 
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Hocks and herds. In the winter, the Bogintses di’ivc their hoixis of 
horses onto the plateau between Barskoiin and Narin, at an altitude of 
3400-3700 m. above sca-levcl, among the Siiry-Tur inountiiins. Here 
there arc valleys which arc almost wholly free from snow, and hills 
which supply good fodder, and whose sunny slopes are sheltered from 
tfie wind. At the point where the Amu Daria leaves Victoria Lake, in 
the Pamir, Wood found winter camps of the Kara-Kirghizes at an 
altitude of 4880 m., and there they jmstured their horses, sheep ami 
yaks. The plateau was free from snow in January, and the jiastures 
were open, while the raad up to the plateiiu was deeply covered with 
snow. These lofty pastures, which have no snow in winter because 
they are higher th«an the winter snow clouds, and at the same time 
are below the snow line, constitute a notable peculiarity of the lofty 
mountiiin regions of central Asia. The bright wintcii* sky of the high 
valleys in the Alps, at 1300-1800 m. alK)>'e sea-level, oHers but a poor 
meteorologicfil analogy to these conditions. 



CHAPTER XVn. 


SNOWLINE AND GLACIERS: CLIMATIC ZONES 
ON MOUNTAINS. 

Snow-line. — The altitude to which the coiitinuoiw snow cover of high 
mountains retreats in summer is known as the Himatir mmc-liney and 
this essentially coincides with the lower n^v6 limit. The snow-line is 
chiefly controlled by the depth of the winter snowfall, and by the 
temperature of the summer. Where on a fairly level surface, under 
conditions of noimal exposure, the snow cover is able to maintain 
itself through summer, there is the Imundary of the “ eternal snow.** 

The first stage in the development of the conception of the snow-line, 
from Bouguer to de Saussure, was dominated by the idea that snow- 
line and frost-line the mean annual temperature of freezing) are 
identical. This purely physical view led to the framing of a general 
hypothesis as to the course of the snow-line, and also to the develop- 
ment of a formula which expressed the height of the snow-line simply 
as a function of the latitude. 

Ill the second stage, under the lead of de Saussure, the conception 
of the snow-line began to be distinguished from that of the frost-line, 
after it had been recognised that these two lines by no means actually 
coincide. Observation of the actual conditions in nature liegan to lie 
regarded as of greater importance. 

Under the leadership of .Alexander von Humboldt, the comparative 
geographic method of looking at the subject totally displaced the 
deductive method. The real complexity of the problem was recognised, 
and the idea of the climatic snow-line as the* lower limit of the per- 
manently continuous snow-cover in mountains began to be formed. 
The view which prevails at the present day may be considered as the 
last stage in the. development of the conception which recognises 
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(latitude 32“ N.), the limit is 800 m., and at latitudes 3()-37“ N., in 
Algeria and in southern Spain, snowfalls occasionally take place at sea- 
level. The upper limit of the snow-line is above 3000 m. in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Equatorial limit of snowflBll.— Humboldt summarises as follows 
tlie results of his observations concerning the lower limit of snow- 
fall 

ALTITUDE OP SNOWFALL AND OF SNOW-LINK (Mktkks). 


Tiatitude. 

1 Lower Limit of 
SnowfiUL 

flower Limit of 

JStemal Stiow. 

Differonco. 

if 

4000 

4SU0 

800 

20 

3000 

4600 ! 

Kino 

40 

1 0 

' SINK) { 

3000 


I 


Thbse figures are only approximate, for it (X^casionally, although 
infrequently, snows at Naples, Lisbon and even at Malaga, and snow 
has been recorded in the city of Mexico, in latitude 19“ N., and 
2270 m. above sea-level. In the latter case, however, no snow-fall had 
previously been recorded for hundreds of years. On this same occjision 
the streets at Valladolid (in Mexico; latitude 19“ 42' N., altitude 1950 
III.) were covered with snow for several hours. 

Although the limits of winter snowfall at sea-level may be considered 
to be about latitude 36“ N. in southern Europe, and although the district 
of the Mediterranean Sea, as a whole, lies within the equatorial limit of 
snowfall, in eastern Asia it occasionally snows as far south as Canton 
(latitude 23“ 12' N.), on the Tropic of Cancer. This, however, is the 
extreme limit. Next come the southern United States of America, 
where snow occasionally falls on the lowland^ as far as latitude 26“ N. 
In regard to the snowfall of the Southern Hemisphere, it may be said 
that snow has fallen once at Sydney (latitude 33-9“ S.), Now South 
Wales; and it has snowed at Buenos Aires and at Montevideo, in 
South America. Table Mountain, at the Cape of Good Hope, is, how- 
ever, rarely snow-covered. 

The equatorial limits of snowfall, according to the careful investiga- 
tions of Fischer, are as follows ^ : — 

^Hans Fischer: ‘‘Die Aequatorialgrenze ties Sclmeefalls,*’ J/itf. ti. Fer. f&r 
Erdh, zu Leipzig^ 1887, 99-274, with chart 
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EQUATORIAL LIMITS OP SNOWFALL. 


! 

Regulnr 

Snowfall. 

Occasional 

Snowfall. 

Europe, west coast, 

45 N. 

33 N. • 

Coasts of Mediterranean Sea‘, 

37 N. 

20 N. 

Asia, interior, 

24 N. 

22 N. 

„ east coast, 

30 N. 

22-5 N. 

North America, west coast, .... 

45 N. 

34 N. 

„ „ interior, 

.SO N. 

19 N. 

,1 „ east coast, 

35 N. 

29 N. 

South Africa, interior, 

— 

24 S. 

Australia, east and south const, .... 

-- ■ 

.S4 S. 

South America, west coast, - . > • - 

45 S. 

.34 S. 

„ „ east coast, 

44 S. 

23 S. (?) 


Snow falls occasionally throughout all southern Europe ; in Tripoli, 
Algiers, lower Egypt, and over the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, snow falls only occasionally in the interior. 
On the plains of the interior of South America, snow falls nearly to the 
tropics. 

Seasonal variation in the height of the snow-line.— A 30-year 
series of daily observations of the height of the snow-line on the 
Santis (2.500 m.), and in northeastern Switzerland as a whole, has been 
discussed by Denzler. According to this authority, the number of 
days during which the snow-cover remains at difterent altitudes is 
shown in the following table IN- 


DURATION OP SNOW-COVER AT DIFFERENT 
ALTITUDES ON THE SANTIS. 


Altitude (Meten). 

Number of Dn 3 -ii. 

690 

77 

1300 • 

200 

1950 

245 


Thus it appears that at an altitude of 1950 m. there are, on the 
average, only 120 days on which there is no snow on the ground 
(latitude 47" N.). The retreat of the lower snow-line in spring, and 
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the descent in autumn, are shown in the accompanying table, the 
numbers 1, 2, 3 indicating successive decsides of each month. 

ALTITUDE OF THE SNOW LINE ON THE SANTIS IN DIFFERENT 


MONTHS (Mktebs). 


fJocode. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Juiio. 

July.i 

Dctolior. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

1 

690 

810 

1220 

1750 

2.340 

1980 

1190 

820 

2 

730 

900 

1250 

19.S0 


i7:io 

KXM) 

740 

* 

730 

1020 

1470 

2060 

2030 

1510 

1 

870 

— 


The siiow-linc in eastern Switzerland seems to reach its least 
altitude at the end of January, and its gimtcst a1)oiit August 10. It 
retreats slowly to the upper slopes in spring, and rapidly descends 
again in the autumn. In the middle of March the altitude of the snow- 
line is the same as in the middle of December ; and at the end of 
October it is greater than at thci end of May. This eoiTcsponds to the 
slow Mvent of spring at the greater altitudes on mountains, a?id to the 
extension of the summer well into the autumn. A second e.xtended 
scries of observations (1863-1878) of the seasonal variation in the 
height of the snow-line, in this case for the northern Alps at Innsbruck, 
was carried on by Anton von Kcrner, and discussed hy Fritz von 
Kcrner.- 

MEAN HEKJHT OF THE SNOW LINE IN THE NOKTHEUN TYROL 


(Mktkrs). 

SorTiiKRN Exposckk (Northern Slopes in tho Tnii Valloy). 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. ; 

i 

Mur. 

1 

April. 

1 

May. 

: 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 1 Nov, 

740 

650 

740 : 

960 

1270 

1700 

. 1 

2190 

1 

2680 

3130 

3210 

j 

‘iis<i 13(10 

Northern Exposure (Southern Slopes in the Inn Valley). 

680 

590 

i 

600 1 

1 

720 j 

IlOf) 

1540 1 

1 

2030 

2470 

2930 

‘i7(i0 

1890 1010 


^The first decade of July and the last decade of September are alone included, 
because the snow-line was often above the summit of the Santis in midsummer, so 
that the mean altitudes for this period were too low. Thus the highest mean for 
the second decade of August is 2460m., while the snou^-line is at 2600 in. For a 
similar reason, the winter observations are omitted. 

*F. von Kerner: ** Untersuchungen ttber die Schneegrenze im Gebietc des 
mittleren Innthales,” D. W.A., LIV.,- 1887, Pt. II., 1-61 V., 1888 (30).(33). 
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The increase in height is most rapid from May to Juno (490 m.) ; 
the decrease is most rapid from September to October (about 900 m.). 

The following table gives the duration of the snow-cover with a 
northern exposure, and also the number of days with snowfall : — 


DURATION OF SNOW-COVER AND DAYS WITH SNOWFALL IN • 
THE NORTHERN TYROL. 


Altitude (meters), - 

600 

800 

1000 

1200 

1400 

1600 

1800 

2000 

2200 

2400 

Snow-cover (days), 

86 

102 

122 

134 

163 

194 

214 

231 

253 

285 

Snowfall (days), 

— 

— 

142 

1 

170 

1 

101 

209 

i 

227 

' 246 

267 

285 

! 


The isotherm of 0” is below the snow-line from December to 
February ; in January, it is 700 m. below the snow-line. During the 
remainder of the year the isotherm of 0" is above the snow-line, the 
distance being 1160 m. in June and July. 

Temperatures at the temporary snow-line.— The mean monthly 
temperatures corresponding to the altitudes of the temporary snow- 
line in the northern Alps, as determined by Denzler and Kenier, are as 
follows (latitude 47* N.): — 


MONTHLY TEMPERATURES AT THE TEMPORARY SNOW-LINE 
IN THE NORTHERN ALPS. 

Height of Snow-line (in hectameters). 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

7*1 

10*2 

14*4 

19*3 

24*8 

28*6 

25*6 

18*0 

10*0 

7-0 

Mean Temfebatukbs at the Snow-line. 

2-3* 

5*7" 

er 

7-3" 

6*2“ 


3*3“ 

2*0" 

0*4" 

-2-3“ 


In May and June, the mean temperature at the temporary snow-line 
is thus seen to be 7*. The heavier the snowfall, the higher must be 
the temperature at the temporary snow-line in the spring. According 
to Eller, in the case of St. Gertrud, in the Sulden valley, on the 
Ortler (latitude 46*5* N. altitude 1840 m.), the country thereabouts is 
free from snow in the middle of May, when the mean temperature is 
5*. Yet when the winter snowM has been heavy, the snow has been 
found to stay on the ground until June 1, when the temperature was u 
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high as 6'5". The pass over the Arll)erg (1790 m.) is free from snow 
on May 20, when the mean temperature is 7®. This corresponds 
very closely with the results of observatioi^, on the Santis and at 
Innsbruck.^ 

Hertzer has made some very careful observations, extending over 
many years, of the height of the temporary snow-line in the Harz 
Mountains.^ The following table shows the number of days during 
which snow lies on the ground at different altitudes in the Harz 
Mountains, the results being 1)ased on 32 years’ observations : — 


DURATION OP SNOW-COVER IN THE HARZ xMOlJNTAINS. 


1 

Altitude (nietera), 

240 

400 

660 

700 

860 

1001) 

1160 

Prom - 

Dec. 27 

Dec. 14 

Dec. 6 

Nov. 28 

Nov. 21 

Nov. 16 

Nov. 9 

To - - - 

Peb. 24 

Mar. 5 

Mar. 10 

Mar. 29 

Apr. 5 

Apr. 26 

May 13 

Dayi, - 

60 

82 

104 

122 

136 

162 

186 


Thte mean temperature at the temporary snow-line is about in 
the middle of March; 3*2'' in the middle of April; and 5.5'' in the 
middle of May, which corresponds to the St. (xortrud ease. The 
summit of the Brocken has no permanent snow-cover for al)out half the 
year. At the end of November and at the beginning of April, the 
snow-line is at about the same height in the Harz anrl on the Santis, 
namely, 900 m. 

To the foregoing observations we may add a few (lata which have 
been obtained by Birkner regarding the duration of the snow-cover in 
the Erzgebirge of Saxony.^ 

DURATION OP SNOW-COVER ON THE SAXON SLOPES OF 
THE ERZGEBIRGE. 


Approximate Altitude (metera), 

160 

260 

360 

460 

660 

650 

750 

Duration of Snow-, cover (days), 

66*4 

67-6 

80*2 

86*2 

96*0 

117*7 

146*4 


The duration of the snow-cover does not increase regularly with 
increased altitude, but the general average is an increase of 13 days 

^ J. Hann : in den Ostaipeti., Zeitschr. <1. deutsch. a. oesterr. 

Alpenver., 1886, 48, et sqq. 

*8chrift, d, naitirw. Ver. dee. Harzee, 1., 1886. 

*0. Birkner: '*Die Dauer der Sohneedecke in: Bereiche dea Bachaischen 
Engehirgea,” Af.Z., Vni., 1890, 201-206. 
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per 100 m. The following data are taken from another treatise by the 
same writer. They are typical of the effect of altitude upon the dates 
of first and last snowfall, frost, and the total annual precipitation. 

DATES OP FIRST AND LAST SNOWFALL AND FROST ON THE 
NORTHERN SLOPE OF THE ERZGEBIRGE. 


Altitude (meters), - 

100 

1 .300 

1 

i 700 

900 (summit) 

First Snow, - 

Nov. 9 

Oct .30 

Oct. 27 

Oct. 19 

Oct. 10 

Last Snow, - 

Apr. 18 

May 1 

May 10 

May 17 

June 1 

First Frost, - 

Oct. 13 

Oct. 3 

Oct 1 

Sept 19 

Sept. 21 

Last Frost, - 

Apr. 28 

May 6 

May 15 

May 31 

May 24 

Precipitation (nun.), 

r>80 

700 

son 

880 

990 


The dates of first and last frost at 900 m. (Sept. 21 and May 24) 
show the influence of the southern slopes, which extends to the crest of 
the mountains. 

The height of the snow-line in different mountains cannot be 
considered in detail in this volume. For complete data, the reader 
should refer to Heim’s Harulhidi der Glekcherkunde, pp. 18-21 ; and to 
the tables prepared by Borghaus, and published in Behm’s Geogivphisdm 
Jahrbuch, Vol I., 1866, pp. 256-271, and Vol. V., 1874, pp. 472-485. 
We can here refer only to those facts which bring out most clearly the 
combined influence of temperature and altitude upon the snow-line. 

Near the equator, the snow-line is found at a height of 4000-5000 m., 
and here the controlling influence of precipitation is shown with 
great distinctness. Thus, in the Andes of Quito, the snow-line is at an 
average height of 4560 m. above sea-level on the eastern Cordilleras, 
which have the heaviest rainfall ; while the altitude averages 4740 m. 
on the drier, western Cordilleras. On Kilimanjaro (lat. 3^° S.), the snow- 
line is found at al)out 4600 m. above sea-level on the moist southern 
a.nd westeni slopes, while the altitude is 5500 m. on the dry northern and 
eastern slopes. On Kenia (lat. S.) and Kuwenzori (lat. T N.), the 
snow-line seems to have about the same height, viz , 4500 m. 

The snow-line by no paeans decreases in altitude regularly with 
increasing distance from the equator. On the contrary, in the dry 
sub-tropical zones of both hemispheres it locally reaches the greatest 
altitudes at which it is ever found ; viz., over 5000-6000 m. In central 
Peru, the snow-line in the eastern Cordilleras is at 4870 m., while it is 
at 5230 m. in the drier western Cordilleras. In southern Peru, with 
increasing dimness, the snow-line retreats to nearly 6000 m. In Chile, 
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anow-line is between 2700 and 2800 m. aWo sca-lovol;^ in the 
Bernina and Ortler group it rises to over 2900 in.; in the high Tauern 
it is 2600 m. on the northern side, and 2800 m. on the southern.**^ 

The northern ranges of the eastern Alps, as well as the southeastern 
ranges (Julian Alps), have a low snow-line because of the heavy rainfall. 

The increase in the height of the snow-line in Norway, from the 
coast toward the interior, was demonstrated by the classical investiga- 
tions of Wahlenbcrg and Buch. In latitudes 70-71“ N. the snow-line 
at the coast is found at 700-800 m. above scii-level; while the height 
is 1000 m. in the interior. At latitude 62“ N., the height at the 
coast (Aalfotbrae) is 1200 m. ; somewhat farther inland, on Folgcfond 
(lat. 60” N.), it is 1450 m.; on Jostedalsbrae (lat. 61“ N ), it is 1600 m.; 
and at Jotunheim (lat. 61” N.), it is between 1800 and 1900m.‘* In 
the same latitude, the snow-line is found about 400 m. nearer se<*i-levcl 
on the west coast of North America, which has a heavier rainfall aitd 
a much lower temperature. 

In Iceland, the mean of twelve observations by Thoroddsen fixes the 
heiglit of the snow-line, in bititudes 64-65“ N., at 870 m. above sea- 
level. It is lower on the southern side (600 m.) than on the northern 
side (1300 m.), because of the heavier precipitation on the (ioiist. On 
Myrdalsjokul, the height is 900 m. on the south, and 1150 m. on the 
north, the moan being about 1000 m. 

In Spitzbergen, in latitude 77” N., in the Hornsund, the height of 
the Snow-line is 460 m. In Franz Joseph Land, in latitude 82“ N., it 
is 100-300 m. In the regions alxait the north pole, the snow-line has 
nowhere been found to descend to sea-level. In the high latitudes of 
the Antarctic, on the other hand, it reaches to the level of the sea. 
The winter is relatively mild there, but the summer is cold. On the 
island of South Georgia, in latitude 54‘5“ S., Vogel believes that the 
snow-line may be hxed at 550 m. above sea-level. 

The mean annual and mean summer temperatures at the snow line 
(t.e., at the limit of eternal snow) vary very greatly under different 
climatic conditions. The heavier the precipitfition and the smaller the 
annual range of temperature, the higher is the mean temperature at the 
snow-line. In the Andes, at Quito, on the equator, the temperature at 

^ The effect of exposure in the district of the Daminastock is shown by R. Zeller 
to be as follows: Northern slopes, 2740 m.; eastern, 2780 m.; southern, 2870 in.; 
western, 2860 m. 

* Compare the instructive chart given by Richter in Die Qletscher der Ostalpen^ 
Plate 4. 

^S. Richter : **Die Gletscher Norwegeus,” Hettnex^H Zeitwhr., 1895-96. 

X 
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tho snow-line in the eastern Cordillera, is + 3*; in the western Cordillera, 
+ 2*. In southern Chile, also, the mean annual temperature at the 
snow-line is about 3*. On the southern slopes of the Himalayas, from 
Sikkim to the Northwest Provinces, the snow-line coincides with the 
isotherms of to - T, and with a July temperature of 6*7*. On 
the Tibetan slopes of tho Himalayas, on tho other hand, a mo&n 
temperature of - 4^ to - 5° prevails at the snow-line. In the eastern 
Alps, a mean annual temperature of about -3”, and a summer 
temperature of 3** to 4°, are Wnd at tho snow-line. On Nova Zembla 
and Spitsbergen, a mean annual temperature of - 10” to -11” 
corresponds to the height at which perpetual snow is found ; and iii 
the interior of Asia, in northern Siberia, the mountains are not snow- 
covered although tho mean temperature is - 17'’. On the coast of 
northern Siberia, Nordenskjold found mountains 600 m. high without 
any snow in summer. An extreme continental climate, with a slight 
precipitation, makes a permanent snow-cover impossible. 

Lower limits of glaciers. — The altitude above sea-level, and the mean 
annual temperature of the regions down to which tho lower ends of 
glaciers descend, depend much more upon the local conditions than is 
the case with the snow-line. The position of the foot of a glacier also 
depends upon the extent of the ice-field from which the glacier is 
supplied, and upon the slope of the bed, t.e., upon the amount of 
forward pressure from up-stream, and the rapidity of movement of the 
ice down-stream. The sooner and the more completely the losseg by 
melting are made up, tho higher will be the temperature of the regions 
into which the glacier may descend. Where there is little precipitation, 
and where the summer is hot, tho glaciers must end whore the mean 
temperatures are still low. A few examples will servo to illustrate 
these difTerent conditions. 

West coast of New Zealani : The Franz Joseph glacier (lat. 43” 35' S.) 
ends at 290 m. above sea-level, and tho Fox glacier, at 200 m. The 
mean annual temperature is 10”, which is higher than that of Vienna. 
On the eastern side of the mountains, in the same latitude, the great 
Tasmanian glacier descends only to 780 m. above sea-level. 

West coast of Chile : A glacier in latitude 46*5” S. reaches sea-level. 
The mean annual temperature is 8*4”. 

Northwest coast of North America : A glacier at the end of a fiord east 
of Fort Simpson, in British Columbia (lat. 54” N.), descends into the 
sea. The mean annual temperature here is 10”, according to Dali. 

Karakoram MoavJtaimi The Biafo glacier (Balti), in latitude 35” 41' 
N., ends 3080 m. above searlevel. The temperature is about 9”. 
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Himalayas : The Chaia glacier (Gharval ; lat. 3r N.) stops at 3200 m. 
above sea-levcl, with a mean annual temperature of T, 

Alps : The mean height above sea-level of the lower ends of eight 
primary glaciers on Mont Blanc is 1450 m. The mean annual temper- 
ature is about 4*2”. The Bossoiis Glacier descends as far ns the 
i^therm of 6*5”. 

In the mountains about Oetzthal, where the climate is more con- 
tinental in character, and where there is less precipiUition, the lower 
ends of the ten largest primary glaciers are 2100 m. above sea-Ievel, 
according to Sonklar ; the mean annual temperature at that point being 
-0 r, and the summer temperature, 7*8”. In the Altiii Mountains of 
western Siberia (lat. 50” N.), the Katun glacier descends to 1240 m. 
above sea-level, where the prolmble mean aninml teinperatiii'e is - 1'7* ; 
and in eastern Siberia, on Munku-Sardyk (lat. 52” N.), a glacier on the 
southern side reaches down to 3170 m. above sea-level, where the 
mean annual temperature is aljout ~ 10”. 

Thus the lower ends of glaciers are seen to lie in districts whose 
mean .annual temperatures differ at least 20” from one another. The 
influence of climate upon the development of glaciers is shown with 
remarkable clearness in Alaska. Along the coast, where there is 
abundant precipitation, and where the summer temperatures are very 
low, the glaciers are both numerous and large. In the district 
about Mt. St. Elias there are hundreds of great rivers of ice which 
descend to sea-levcl, some of them even reaching into the ocean and 
breaking off there, with ice walls 100 m. high. In the interior, 
however, in the same latitudes, where there is much less precipita- 
tion, and where the summer temperatures are also much higher, 
glaciers are absent, even on mountains 1200-1500 m. high within the 
Arctic circle. 

Climatic zones on mountains.— The table on the next page, which is 
found in the volume prepared by the brothers Schlagintweit on the 
physical conditions of the Alps, will serve to illustrate the manner in 
which phenological observations emphasise the climatic zones on high 
mountains. 

During the spring, up to the time when blossoms cease to form, the 
retardation in the development of vegetation amounts, in round 
numbers, to 10 days for every 300 m. of increase of altitude. During 
the fruit season, up to the beginning of winter, the retanlation is 12^ 
days for the same distance. As the result of 10 years’ observations in 
France, Angot found a retardation of the time of the foliation and 
blossoming of plants, as well as of harvesting, of 4 days for every 100 m. 



TITUDB 46-5" AND LATITUDE 48° N.* 
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of increase of altitude. The arrival of swallows and the call of the 
cuckoo are delayed only two days in the same distance. 

Schindler has made some interesting studies of the zones of cultiva- 
tion in the eastern Alps, and a few of his results may be considered 
here. The upper limit of grain cultivation in this district coincides with 
the highest permanently inhabited farm-houses. Above this altitude, 
in the region of the mountain pastures, man appears for only two or 
three months of the summer, as a visitor, and leads a nomadic, herds- 
man’s life with his cattle. This is the region of the Alpine summer 
pastures, and of huts which are then temporarily occupied. At still 
greater altitudes there stretches the region of virgin pastures, where 
there is no interference on the part of man with any of the natural 
conditions of plant life. 

Two zones, an upper and a lower, may be distinguished in the district in which 
grain is raised. The lower reaches to the altitude at which the fields are still 
permanently cultivated, with a rotation of crops. Farther up, there is a moister 
and^'cooler zone, in which the ground is sometimes sown with grain, and is 
sometimes allowed to become grass-covered, when it is used as pasture- 
land. 

In the Tauem, the altitude at which grain ceases to grow is 1200in. on the north 
side, and 1500-1700 m. on the south side, where there is less rain and a higher 
temperature. The inhabited Alpine chalets extend up to 1800-2000 ni. In the 
Brenner district, the cultivated, or grain zone, reaches up to 1160 m. on the north 
side, and to J.350 in. on the south. Dwellings temporarily inhabited during the 
summer reach 1890 ni. on the north side, and 1020 m. on the south side, lii 
the mountains of the Oetzthal, we find the following limits of altitude in the 
cultivation of grain (in meters);— 

LIMITING ALTITUDES OF GRAIN CULTIVATION IN 
THE OETZTHAL. 



Grain Limit. 

Bummer Faetures. 


Moan. 

Maiimum. 

Mean. 

1 

1 Maximum 

North Side, Oetzthal, - 

1420 

1750 

2075 

! 

' 2.330 

1 

South Side, Schnalserthal, - 

1675 

1900 

2110 

I 2310 


On the sunnier and drier southern side, the zone of cultivation reaches 150 m. 
higher than on the northern side. In the region of 'summer pastures there is, 
however, hardly any diflerence in altitude on the two sides. This also agrees 
with the relatively slight differences of temperature between the northern and 
the southern side of the Alps at the height of 2000m., to which attention has 
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been called by the author. At thie height, this difiPerence is very much smaller 
than at the level of the valley bottoma and of the intermediate altitudes.^ 

For the district of the Ortler Alps, Fritssch has determined the zones of 
altitude for different exposures, and finds the following means (in meters) 

ALTITUDE AT WHICH VARIOUS CROPS ARE GROWN ON 



THE ORTLER ALPS. 


s. 


Mazimum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Altitude of Permanent Habitations, 


1660 S. W. 

1150 N. 

1380 

Grain Limit, 

- 


1640 S. W. 

1210 N.W. 

1390 

Mown Fields, 



2110 S.W. 

1470 N. 

1770 

Herdsmen’s Cottages, - 



2150 S. W. 

1760 N. 

1960 

Forest Line, - 



2160 8. W. 

2100 N. 

2120 

Shepherds’ Huts, - 



2340 S. W. 

2irai N. 

2190 

Tree Lino, 



2320 S.W. 

2170 N.E. 

2250 

Orographic Snow-line, - 



2750 8. 

2530 K. ft N.W. 

2630 

Climatic Snow-line, 



3090 8. 

2850 N.E. ft N. 

2960 


The means are obtained from estimates for the eight different exposures, but 
only the extremes are given here.*^ 

On San Francisco Mountain, a volcanic peak which rises to a height of .3900 m. 
above sea-level in the north-central part of Arizona, Merriam has discovered a 
series of seven distinct zones. These zones are encountered in the ascent from 
the hot and arid desert of the Little Colorado to the cold and humid summit of 
the mountain, and each of them is characterised by the possession of forms of life 
which are not found in the others. The limiting altitudes of these zones are as 
follows first, the arid desert, below 1800 m.; second, the Pifion belt, from 1800 
to 2100 m.; third, the Pine, from 2100 to 2«500 m.; fourth, Douglas fir, from 2500 
to 2800 111 .; fifth, Engelroann’s spruce, from 2800 to 3500 m.; sixth, a narrow zone 
of dwarf spruce ; and seventh, the bare, rocky summit, which is covered with 
snow during the greater part of the year. These nonnal altitudes are averages 
for the northwest side of the mountain. On the southern and southwesteni 

^F. Schindler: *'Gulturregionen und Ackerlmu in den Hohen Tauem,*’ 
ZtitEchr, d. deutsch. if. oesterr, Alpenvereiwt, XIX., 1888, 73-82. J. Hann : Die 
Temperaturverhiiltnisse der oesterreichischen Alpenlander,’* HI., 110; and 
Zeitschr, d. deutneh. if. oesttrr, Alpenvereina, XVII., 1886, 62. 

*M. Fiitzsch: ** Hohengrenzen in den Ortler Alpen,” Wimnschtufll, Ver&jfhU^ 
lichuugen d, Ver, fUar Erdkunde zu Leipzig^ 1895, II., 105-295, with chart. Also 
Hupfer : ** Die Regionen am Aetna,*’ ibid., 293-362, with chart. 

’C. H. Merriam: “Results of a Biological Survey of the San Francisco 
Mountain Region and Desert of the Little Colorado, Arizona,” U.8. Dipt* 
Agricidtiwrt, Dii\ of Ornithology and Mammalogy, North American Fauna, No. 3, 
8vo, 1890, 6-7. 
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This table also emphasises the advantage of summarising the wind 
frequencies according to the different hours of observation, as noted on 
page 69. The wind blowing out of the Hdllenthal is most frequent on 
spring and summer evenings (9 r.M .) ; the day wind from the north- 
west is most frequent in spring and autumn. 


SEASONAL FREQUENCY OF SOUTHEAST AND NORTHWEST 
WINDS AT FREIBURG IN BREI8GAU (Per Cent.). 




Suiitlieiist. 



Xoithwost. 



Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Evening. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Bvoiiing 

Winter, - 

24 

4 

2.3 

8 


in 

Spring, - 

19 

4 

31 

11 

31 

10 

Summer, - 

18 

4 

41 

12 

2:1 

6 

Autumn, - 

25 


28 

11 

20 

0 


The effect of the topography in the vicinity of Ithawi and of 
Utica, Now York, upon the wind directions at those sUitions has 
been considered by Turner.^ Ithaca is situatcid at the southerri 
end of Cayuga Lake, the trend of the valley and of tlwi lake 
being about north and south. The night, or valley wind, “usually 
commences from one to two hours after sunset, l)lowing from the 
south down the channels of the two principal strciims flowing into 
Cayuga Lake. At firat a light breeze, it increases in force dui'ing the 
night, and attains a maximum velocity prol)ably not less than L*1 kni. 
(8 miles) per hour. The current in the main valley at the head of the 
lake (as observed by means of small Imllooiis) is from 15 ni. (50 ft.) to 
30 m. (100 ft.) in depth before midnight, and no doubt becomes greater 
before morning. This volume of cold air gradually increases until 
sutiicient to overcome the heating effect of the lake waters, reaching the 
northern extremity of the valley toward morning.” At Uticii, the valley 
opens both eastward and westward from the city, the highlands rising 
mhinly towards the northeast and southeast of the city. “The pre- 
vailing winds at midday, while mainly due to the general atmospheric 
circulation, must be considerably strengthened by the updraught of air 

*E. T. Turner: “The Climate of the State of New York,'* Fifth Ann, 
lUpt, Met. Bureau and Weather Service of the State of N.Y.^ Albany, 1894» 
388-390. 
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on the heated hill slopes. At night, when the motion of the upper 
eui'rents is no longer imparted to the surfsu^e air by convectional action, 
the downflow from the hills proceeds unchecked; but owing to the 
distance of the city from the highlands, the easterly wind does not 
become fully established there until after the evening observation, and 
is much more apparent in the early morning.”^ 

In the valley of the river Jordan, el Ghdr, the winds are always from 
the north in winter, and from the south (valley winds) in summer. 
The cast and west winds which blow on the Syrian plateau arc not felt 
in the Jordan valley. 

The wind at the mouth of the great Munster valley, in Alsace, blows out 
of this valley every evening after warm, calm days. It lasts throughout 
the night, and its cooling effect extends to considerable distances over 
the plains of Kolmar. A similar night wind is that of Nyons, in the 
department of the Drdme, in Franco, which since early times has been 
known by the name of 2 wntia:i. This wind blows out of a deep, narrow, 
winding ravine nearly 15 km. long, whose mouth opens onto the plains 
of the Rhone, while its upper end merges into a hvml valley. The 
foniiM blows in summer after 9-10 P.M. ; but in winter it begins as 
early as fl p.m. It continues throughout the night, increasing in velocity 
until sunrise, when it decreases again, and after a few hours stops 
entirely. It is much colder and more violent in winter than in summer. 
The wind is also stronger when the ground is covered with snow, while 
it often fails altogether during the short, wann nights of summer, 
or when the night is rainy or cloudy. In the Rhine valley, the 
Vispeiidml is well known. This wind blows as a cold stream of air 
out of the Visp valley, which enters the Rhine valley at the village of 
liOrch. The long Visp valley has a great many narrow side valleys, and 
numerous gorges opening into it, and in these the temperature is often 
more than 10** lower than in the valley of the Rhino. The Fuipetmnd 
blows only in clear weather, especially during the wanner months. It 
begins during the night; frequently also in the evening; and lasts until 
towards 9, or occasionally even 10 o’clock in the morning. In the 
spring, this cold wind occasionally injures the blossoming fruit trees 
and vineyards of the , Rheingau. It frequently causes fogs in the 
warmer moist air over the Rhine. 

During the daytime there is a wind blowing up the Visp valley; 
but no name has been given to this up-stream* wind, nor is it known 

^ See also F. B. White : Topographic Influence on the Winds of the Weather 
Maps,” Amer. Met, Jwrn,, XII., 1895-96, 15-10. 
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among the inhabitants, although, oecoi'ding to Berger, it is distiiietly 
observable.^ 

Rein has called attention to the importance of mountain and valley winds in tlic 
distribution of plants. In the case of volcanoes, the plants spread from the 
valleys up toward the summits, the valley wind carrying the seeds in that 
direction. ‘ 

Theory of mountain and valley winds.-~The theory of these winds, 
which change their direction from day to night, and which in many 
respects are very similar to the land and sea bn^ezes that occui' aloi'ig 
shore, has only lately been fully developed. The cool night wind is 
easily explained. It results from the natuial slope of the surface, which 
Games the cold air in the valley bottoms down stream. This wind must 
attain its greatest velocity where narrow, Ciinyon-like valleys open into 
well-warmed broader valleys, or plains. The former valleys are colder 
than the latter because they have sevei'sil hours less insolation. Their 
forest covers and their greater humidity also help to cool th(im. In 
exceptional cases, when the coTiditions are very favourable, the night 
wind may last throughout the day. 


.JJi h. 



Fig. 1l,<-lHOBAaic Surfacrh ovkr a Mountain Slopk. 

It is not (piite so clear why the air which has been warmed on 
the valley floor during the day does not rise vertically, insteml of 
following the gradual slope of the valley floor, and blowing up-stream 
almost as a horizontal movement of the air. The iiccom{)aiiying 
figure (Fig. 11) shows the effect of mountains in drawing air up 
their slopes during the daytime. This process begins just as soon 
as the air is warmed, and affects the air over a considerable area, 
and at all altitudes. Hence, since the warming increases during the 
day, horizontal movements of the air towarrl the mountains arc 

* Berger : “ Der Wieper- uad der Bodeiithal Wind,” Pel. Mitl.^ IX., 1804,201-205. 

“Theorie der Berg- uiid Thalwinde,” IX., 1870, 481-490. 

* J. Rein: * ** Ueber Berg- und Thalwinde und ihre Beziehungen zur Vegetation 

vuloanischer Debirge,” XIV., 1879, 99-102. 
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brought about. Let be a mountain slope. The line hh and the 
other lines parallel to it are horizontal. When the temperature is about 
the average and there is no general movement of the atmosphere over 
the district, the pressure is the same at all points along every one of 
these lines. Hence no reason for any movement of the air exists. 
When the sun rises, the whole mass of air in the valley and over tUe 
mountain slope is warmed. The effect of the increasing temperature is 
an increasing expansion of the air. This results in disturbing the 
equilibrium, and hence the air must flow toward the mountain side. 
The eolumn of air, is expanded by reason of the inereased tempera- 
ture ; and the pressure at the point a! therefore rises, because some of 
the air which before was below a! has been raised above that point, and 
hence increased the pressure at it\ The pressure at (, on the side of 
the mountain, however, remains constant, because it is on the same 
horizontal lino. The same is true of the point c, os related to V ; of d, 
as related to c\ etc. In other words, along every horizontal line the 
pressure increases with increasing distance from the mountain slope, 
while it remains constant on the slope itself.^ 

Thus the isobaric surfaces are now no longer level, but slope towanl 
the mountain, and the air at all altitudes descends toward the latter. 
If, at the same time, the mountain slope is itself warmed by the sun, 
the air at that slope is warmer than the free air at the same altitude 
{e.g,j the air at b is warmer than at a'), and it therefore has a tendency 
to rise. Thus there are two forces which determine the movement of 
the air along the mountain sides — a force which acts horizontally, and 
one which acts vertically. These two forces together cause the air to 
ascend along the mountain slopes by day ; while the air above the 
valley or the lowland actually flows toward the mountain horizontally. 
In drawing the surrounding air towards them during the daytime, 
mountains may therefore be said to act like local, stationary barometric 
depressions.^ 

Down-cast diurnal winds from glaciers and snow-fields.— When the 
mountain sides are colder than the surrounding air, cold winds may 
blow down onto the lowlands, even during the daytime. Such winds 
are regularly observed at the foot of glaciers on warm days. 

^ The expansion of each column of air by the increased temperature is proportional 
to its depth, and therefore decreases toward the mo&ntain summit 

^In regard to the theory of mountain and valley winds compare also E. Chaix : 
^‘Thdoriedes Brises de Montagne," Lt Qldbi (Geneva), Mimoirea, XXXIII., 1894, 
105 133. 
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Gold down-cast winds of this kind are described by Moritz Wagner ^ as occur- 
ring on the plateau of Quito, which is surroundeil by snow-covered volcanoes. ' ' As 
the snow-line is approached, says Wagner, * * another phenomenon is noted. This 
attains such indescribable violence during certain months, and in certain districts, 
that mountain-climbing becomes diflicult, and often quite impossible. I refer to 
the severe storms of the NcvoaIw^ whose icy-cold winds blow with great violence 
ddwn to the warmed valley bottoms, chiefly in the months of August, September, 
February, and March. These winds are often so strong that they Itecome dangerous. 
The greater the accumulations of snow on the different gigantic volcanoes, and 
the more extended and the more barren the plateaus and elevated vnlloys 
upon which the sun shines from an almost cloudless sky during the four months 
named, the more regularly and the oftener do these cold storm winds blow. 
Daring my stay in Guaranda in September, 1858, a whole week passed by during 
which no caravan dared to cross the pass leading around Chimboi*azo to Chuqui- 
poyo. Down from the slopes of this mountain, in a southeasterly direction, the 
snowy wind raged with indescribable fury until three o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘‘These storms usually begin when the regular thunderstorm season is over and 
when the sun is near the tropics, and they noticeably increase in intensity when a 
good many clear days follow one another without interruption. The wind begins, 
as a rule, about 7 a.m. ; increanes in velocity with the increasing altitude of the 
sun, and ceases to blow after sunset.” 

fteid has dcscrilied the occurrence of local winds at tlie foot of the Muir 
Glacier, on the coast of Alaska.^ The prevailing wind on tlic Alaskan coast is from 
the southwest, but the glacier, by cooling the air in contact with it, gives rise to 
a cold wind which blows down the slope. At the camp occupied by Heid, a north- 
east wind blew continuously, except when a strong southerly gale overcame it. 
On the western tributary of the glacier there was a west wind. Everywhere the 
local wind blew down the slope of the glacier. 

Similar winds have been observed by Scott Elliot on Ruwciizori, in equatorial 
Africa. “ In those valleys which lead directly to the base of the snow peaks . . . 
an extremely violent wind (almost a hurricane) blows down from the mountain from 
about 0 to 7 (in the evening), then dying suddenly away to nothing. This is 
simply the cold air from the snow rushing down to the heated lower slopes. This 
wind does not occur on evenings when there has been rain on the lower parts, 
which is what one would expect. Sometimes at the same moment there are, in an 
upper current of the atmosphere, clouds moving towards the upper peaks. 

Valley wind in the upper Engadine.— Another apparent exception 
to the theory that the valley wind blows up-stream is noted in the 
upper Engadine. Hero the wind blows down the valley of the Inn 
from the Maloja Pass during the warmer months, while the side valleys 
have normal valley winds blowing up-stream. This apparent anomaly 

^M. Wagner: Naiuniiimniicha/tliche Reisan in Sudamerika, 565. 

*H. F. Keid: “Studies of Muir Glacier, Alaska,” NcU, Oeotfr. Matf., IV., 1892, 
19-84. 

’ G. F. Scott Elliot : ‘ ‘ Expedition to Ruwenzori and Tanganyika,” (Jeoyr. Journ . , 
VL, 1895, 301-317. 
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has been explained by Billwiller, and is actually found to confirm, in 
the most striking manner, the theory of valley winds which has been 
discussed above. The upper Engadinc valley is not enclosed at its upper 
end, the Maloja Pass being but little higher than the valley floor itself. 
On the further side of the Pass, however, is the head of the deep valley 
of the Maira, the upper Bergell, which is well wanned. The air in this 
valley, which is really partly in Italy, is thus well warmed, and it rises 
above the level of the Maloja Pass, descending the valley of the Inn. 
Simultaneous observations of the air pressure at Maloja, in the upper 
portion, and at Bevers, in the lower portion of the upper Eugadine 
valley, have actually shown a gradient from Maloja toward Bevers by 
day and a reversed condition at night.^ 

The following figure (Fig. 12) shows the rise in the isobaric surfaces 



Fio. 12 .~Vali.by Wind in tub Upper Knoadink. 


over the Bergell, and the origin of the valley wind which flows down- 
stream in the upper Engadine valley by day. The wind arrows, 6, 6, 6, 
show the normal ascending diurnal winds in the adjoining tributary 
valleys.-* 

In the discussion entitled ** Wei tore Untersuchungen ueber die tiigliche Oscilla- 
tion des Barometers,” D. IT. A., LIX., 1892, 383-337, the author of the present book 
has tried to answer the objections to his theory which have been urged by Sprung. 
Moreover, the valley wind of the upper Engadine is itself the best answer to these 
objections. See K. Billwiller : Der Thalwind des Oberengadin.” Arm. d, achtoeiz, 
Mtl, Cenfr.-Anstoff., 1893. Summarised in XIII., 1896, 129-138. 

The origin of the night wind may best be studied by referring again 
to Figure 11, page 333. When the sun has set, the air, especially that 
nearest the ground, cools by radiation. The atmospheric strata, which 
were previously expanded, now contract. The air-columns, etc., 
become shorter, i.e., the pressure at a' falls as compared with that at 6, 
and the same thing happens at 6' as compared with c, etc. The slope of 
the isobaric surfaces gradually changes again, first to the normal, 
horizontal condition, which results in a calm, and then to a condition in 

^ R. Billwiller, loe, riL J. Hann : Lehrbuch der MeUorohgie, 1901, 438, gives a 
sketch of the topography of this district (Fig. 43). 

>R. Billwiller : **I)er Thalwind des Oberengadin,” K/.if., XV., 1880, 297-302. 
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which they slope from the mountains towards the lowlatids. Thus the 
air finds a slope from the mountain side out into the open. Now since 
the cooling of the earth’s surface is greater than that of the free air at 
a distance from the mountain, the cooler, heavier air on the mountain 
slopes and valley bottoms flows down into the valley, and then down 
stream. Thus the cool, descending mountain winds of night-time are 
produced. 

On the Atter See, in the Salzkainmergut, brisk southerly winds blow over the 
lake and along its shores on fine summer mornings. These are the descending 
mountain winds of night-time, and they produce well-marked waves. But at a 
distance of only a kilometer from the shore it is nearly calm, and while it is then 
often quite cool on and close to the lake, it is very wann at this distance back 
from the lake. The houses situated directly on the shore often have cool windy 
nights and mornings, while these conditions are not found a short distance inland. 
This must frequently occur in the case of lakes enclosed by mountains. The 
inequalities of the mountain slopes, and trees, interfere with the movement of the 
air along the shores. The day wind comes from down the valley about noon and 
in the afternoon. The greater velocity of the wind over the smooth surface of the 
lake is characteristic. 

Effect of local accumulations of snow upon mountain and valley 
winds. — The local cooling effect upon the air which is exerted by 
masses of snow lying in shady ravines, may cause the warmer air of the 
slopes which are not snow-covered to descend after sunset. The flow- 
ing off of the cold air below likewise draws down the warmer air from 
aloft by a kind of suction effect. On the other hand, mountain slopes 
which are free from snow may, by their own wanning, cause the cooler 
air of the snow-covered valley l3ottom to ascend during the daytime. 
Pittier has made some interesting ol)servations on this point.^ 

Diurnal variation of humidity, cloudiness, and precipitation on 
mountains. — ^The periodic alternation of ascending and descending 
winds in mountain regions is of the greatest importance in mountain 
meteorology, especially in connection Avith the diurnal variation of 
humidity, cloudiness, and precipitation. The currents of air which 
rise along the mountain slopes by day carry up with them the water 
vapour of the lower strata of the atmosphere. Hence the relative 
humidity aloft increases in the afternoon, while it decreases in the 
valleys below. Water vapour from the surrounding lowlands is thus 
collected during the afternoon hours above all considerable mountain 
masses from which numerous valleys radiate. The cooling which results 
from this ascending air movement condenses this water vapour into 
clouds. These form at some distance above the mountain summits in 

^ Pittier : ** Note eur lee Yente de Montagne,” Butt. 8oc. Katid., XVI., 604. 

Y 
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<lry weather, but when the air is damper they envelop the mountain 
tops, and not infrequently develop into showers or thunderstorms. 

There is a tendency to afternoon rains among mountains, and during 
the warmer months, to thunderstorms. Such rains occur even when 
the general weather conditions do not indicate any precipitation, and 
when the surrounding lowlands are having the most beautiful weather. 
These thunderstorms remain within the mountain district in which they 
originate ; they break up toward evening, and are followed by a clear 
night. 

The descent of the air at night, on the other hand, carries water 
vapour down from aloft to lower levels ; the clouds dissolve, and the air 
on the mountains becomes drier. This was observed by de Saussure 
many years ago on the Col du G4ant, and it surprised him greatly. 
For this reason the best view from mountain tops may be obtained in 
the early morning, because at that time the damper air is below, and 
there is no wind. In the afternoon, oti the other hand, the warm 
ascending currents make the atmosphere hazy. It may even be cloudy 
at greater altitudes, and a bluish haze may cover the distant landscape. 

There is, however, another cause for the decreased transparency of 
the air on motnitains in the afternoon. During the afternoon the warm* 
ing of the earth’s surface gives rise to ascending and descending currents , 
of air, so that the atmosphere immediately surrounding the earth is 
traversed by vast numbers of warmer and colder air currents, moving 
past one another up and down. Thus each stratum becomes an aniso- 
tropic turbid medium. This does not happen in the early morning ; for 
then all the atmospheric strata are still isotropic, at least in a horizontal 
direction, and that is the important point. 

The diurnal march in the growth of clouds on the Faulhom has been 
admirably described by Bravais, who notes the ascending movement of the 
clouds during the day, their disappearance in the evening, and their reappear- 
ance as fogs in the valleys at night. They then lie in horumntal layers over 
the valleys and remain, ** as if deprived of motion and of life.” This quiet at 
night is in striking contrast to the ascensional movement of the accompanying 
clouds over the mountains by day. Then they are in active motion throughout 
their mass, as is shown by the development of vortex rings within them, and 
by their repeated formation and dissolution. Bravais gives an excellent 
description of the way in which the sun produces movements in the lower 
strata of the atmosphere.^ A similar description of the diurnal changes in the 
clouds seen from Mont Blanc has been given by Janssen.* 

^A. Bravais: Mimairet tur lea CouranU aauiidaiiUa de VAtnmph^^ Lyons, 
1842. 

* Translated in Am. Met. /ouni., XII., 1806-96^ 354-365. 
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The daily migration of the water vapour upward along the slopes 
to the mountain tops where condensation takes place during the 
afternoon, and back again to the lower levels at night, has been 
graphically described by Junghuhn in the case of Java. Junghuhii’s 
account is typical for all mountain regions in warm countries. The 
phenomena described are not, however, so well cleveloped, nor do 
they occur so regularly throughout most of the year in all parts of 
the world, as is the case near the ecpuitoi*. 

“We are in the interior of Java, on the southern slope of the 
noithem Bandong range, at about 1200 m. above seii-level, with an 
outlook over the whole Rindong plateau (700 m.), and its enclosing 
mountains of 1600 to 2600 m. in altitude. The evening is clear. 
The moon shines brightly on the plateau; not a breath of air is 
stirring ; and not a cloud, nor a tniee of fog is to be seen. The night 
passes on peacefully. On the following morning we again gaze 
rlownwards, and seem to be looking at the surface of a great lake 
in the depths below. The whole platciiu is covered with a sheet 
of fog, whose even upper siirfiice is greyish- white at first, but becomes 
a dazzling white as soon sis the rays of the sun fall upon it.^ Half 
an hour later, the surface, which at first was perfectly level, begins 
to rise in small waves ; to surge to and fro, and finally to gather in 
masses as cumulus clou4s. The sheet of fog breaks up more and 
more into single masses of cloud, which rise higher and dissolve, and 
Ixstween 8.30 and 9 in the morning Imth fog and clouds have usually 
wholly disappeared. Then clouds appear over the slopes of the 
mountains which surround the plateau, which up to this time have 
been entirely cloudless, like the rest of the sky. Against the dai‘k 
l>ackground fome<l by the virgin forests of these great slopes, detached 
cloudlets may first be discovered. These appear so surldenly that 
they at first seem to be clouds of steam, rising from the crater of a 
volcano. Soon, however, their numbers increase so rapidly, and they 
all form close to one another in a horizontal line at so constant a 
height above the surrounding mountains, that the mistake is detected. 
These clouds visibly increase in size. They grow, unite, and finally, by 
about 10 or 10.30 in the morning, they form a strato-cumulus cloud, 
whose sharply-defined base looks as if it were cut off along the 

^The clearer the night, the more extended and the deeper is this sea of fog. 
Under these conditions, the highest trees (16—23 m.) alone project above it, 
appearing like dark rocks or little islands. The fog does not begin to form until 
2 or 3 o’clock over the lowest portion of the plateau, but by 4 o’clock the whole 
plateau is covered. 
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mountain sides, while its upper surface is in constant motion, tossing 
about with a wave-like movement, and rising in towering masses.^ 

**Over the central portioii of the plateau itself the sky remains 
clear with the exception of a few white cumulus clouds, hut the heated 
air is by no means clear, being filled with a whitish, cloudy haze. On 
the mountains which arc nearest the damper, northern coast, on the 
other hand, the strato-cumulus clouds form a single, continuous sheet 
as early as 2 ?.M. This cloud cover keeps growing darker and heavier 
near the mountains, until at about 3 or 4 V.M., and on the mountain 
sides themselves by 2 I*.M., the rolling thunder tells of the electrical 
discharges which are taking place among the clouds.- Then places 
which are situated near these mountains, like Buitenzorg, for example, 
have very heavy thunderstonns almost daily, while over the central 
plateau of Randong not a drop of rain falls, and on the surrounding 
mountains there is only an occasional clap of thinidcr over some 
forested peak. 

“ Hardly has the sun sunk below the horizon, than we notice to our 
surprise that all the clouds w'hich were floating in the air have 
disappeai*ecl. Indeed, if we look over towards the dense clouds which 
wholly concealed the summits and upper portions of all the mountains 
after noon, we note with increasing wonder, that those clouds are 
visibly dissolving. They become smaller and^ smaller before the eyes 
of the ol)sorver, and even before the last ray of daylight has faded 
away from the sky, there is not a trace of them left.^ 

“ There is not the slightest breath of air ; no fog is visible on the 
plateau, and the disappearance of all the groat masses of cloud from 

’This cloud belt has an average altitude of about ISOO to 2400 m. in Java. 
During the dry season, its lower limit is higher (1800-1900 m.), and its thickness 
M only a few hundred meters. 

‘In reganl to the altitude at which these thunderstonns develop, Junghuhn 
says elsewhere : ** At altitudes of 3000 m. and more, thunderstorms very seldom 
occur, and then only during the rainy monsoon. Standing on the side of these 
lofty peaks in the aftempon you will generally be in the brightest sunshine, 
while 1000 to 1000 m. lower down, on the sides of the mountain, the lightning 
is flashing through the clouds and the thunder is pealing.** In higher latitudes, 
as, for example, in the Alps, thunderstorms form at greater heights, and 
observations of this kind can but seldom be made. 

‘The local mountain thunderstonns of the Alps, after they have exhausted 
their energy, and their rain has stopped, leave behind them a high cirro-stratus 
cloud cover, which gradually becomes thinner, and through which the stars shine 
again at night. The sky is perfectly clear in the morning. The thunderstorms 
of the rainy season at Fkra exhibit a precisely similar succession of phenomena, 
according to Bat^ 
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the air and from the mountain sides within so shoit a time, seems 
almost magical. On the driest days the clouds disappear soon after 
sunset, and on other days before midnight. The night is perfectly 
calm and clear. Not a trace of fog is to be seen. When, however, 
the moon is shining on the plateau, a sheet of fog may be seen to form 
about 3 A.^r. on the surface of the plateau, the fog being first visible 
on the lowest portions of this surface. When this fog has once 1)egun 
to form it spreads with extraonlinary lupidity, and in less than an 
hour it covers the whole plateau, which is 50 km. wide. When 
the sun rises, it shines upon a sea of fog, jiist as it did on the 
preceding morning at the same hour. This fog later again rises 
into the air like steam and the changes of the preceding day are 
repeated.”’ 

The lofty mountains of the equatorial zone and of the tropics in 
general, especially those which are snow-capi^ed, arc usually invisible, 
because they .are almost always covered with clouds during the daytime 
jn consecpience of the regidar diurnal .ascending currents up their sides. 
)^Vagner and AVhymper give graphic descriptions of this phenomenon 
in connection with the snow-covered mountiiins of Ecnador. According 
to the former, there are hardly 60 to 70 days in the year on which the 
mountain climber on the high Atide.an sitmmits is not likely to 
encounter one of the regular afternoon thunderstorms, which are 
always accompanied by hail and snow. Of Tlliniza, Whympei* says 
that he could not once in 78 days see the whole mountain. Even 
during May and .Tune, in the dry season, his guide, Carrel, saw the 
mountain but twice in five weeks.* During Whymper^s enciimpmcnt, 
from the end of December to the middle of .lanuury, at an altitude 
of about 5000 m., the snowy peaks of Chimborazo could clearly be 
seen during the morning hours up to 8 A.M. The clouds were then 
below the summit, reaching up to about 4000 m. above sea-level. 
After 8 A.M., the clouds began to move upward on the eastern 
side of the mountain, and they eoncealed the summit after 10 A.M. 
Thunderstorms occurred every day regularly, and many were ex- 
traordinarily severe. These storms seldom began before noon. Snow 
and hail fell every day. 

Precisely similar observations have been made on the snow-covered 
mountains of eastern efpiatorial Africa. 

1 Jimghnhii : Java, I., 288-291. Further on (p. 354), there is an interesting 
description of a similar diurnal variation of cloudiness and of rainfall on 
Numbing, with illnstititions of the cloud forms. 

*E. Whymper : Travels amwigst the Great Andes of Eatatlor, 1896, 130. 
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The daily formation of a cloud cap upon Kilimanjaro attracted the attention of 
Rebmanii. Von Hiihuel notes that Kilm and Kimawensi always become covered 
with clouds between 8 and 9 a.m. The clouds always begin to form over the 
summit of the latter mountain, although it is the lower of the two and is not 
covered with snow. After sunset, Mt. Kil)o first becomes cloudless, and then 
Mt. Kimawensi, for a few minutes only ; but sometimes tlie clouds do not leave 
the latter mountain at all. Scott Elliot says that the most remarkable 
phenomenon on Ruwehzori is the white cloud which always covers the upper 
portion of the mountain. This cloud is at an altitude of about 2000 in. in the 
morning, while it extends a few hundred meters nearer sea-level in the valleys. 
The belt of moist virgin forest follows the mean altitude of this cloud. After 
10 A.H., this cloud slowly begins to rise, and occasionally wholly disappears 
by 5.30 P.M. This is the only time during the day when the snow-covered peaks 
are visible. 

The siiow-covered ranges of the Himalayas caii be seen from the 
Indian side only on winter mornings; for they are permanently 
enveloped in clouds during the summer rainy season. 

T Richard Temple gives a very cliamcteristic descriptir>n of the daily sei^uence 
of weather phenomena on the plateau of the lake region in Sikkim, on the 
borders of Tibet, at an altitude of alx>ut 3600-4800 m. above sea-level (Chola 
Pass ; Bhewsa Lake). “ Early in the morning at sunrise, the weather is quite 
superb ; the sky is unclouded azure, and the mountaiua are unbroken dazzling 
white. This lasts for some three hours, that is to say, till about 10 o’clock in the 
day, and tliat is what we used to call the bloom of the morning. Then, and then 
only can you take your sketches. The air is extremely cold— biting cold. After 
10 o’clock up come the clouds. You cannot tell how they form themselves. A 
little bit of vapour, no bigger than a man’s hand, expands; fresh men’s hands arise 
and clouds accumulate, till at last the whole atmosphere is clouded over. This 
lasts till about middle day. Then the clouds seem to turn into snow, an<l a 
certain amount of snow falls in the afternoon, which makes you very miserable in 
the evening, and you sit down to dinner with snow all around you, and your 
little tent also encrusted with snow. But towards midnight the clouds pass 
away, and stars come out, and it is a magnificent night. Then yon have the 
sunrise as already described.” ^ It is hardly ever possible to get a view of the 
mountains at sunset. Temple saw Kanchanjanga only once in the light of the 
setting sun. 

All mountainous districts in wanner latitudes show this diurnal 
variation of cloud formation and of precipitation, although in higher 
latitudes these phenomena are noted only in summer, and during spells 
of calm, hot, damp weather. The afternoon thunderstorms, which 
occur day after day in the Alps,^ the Rocky. Mountains,^ on the plateau 

^^Sir R. Temple : Oriental Experience, London, 1883, 81-82. 

» J. Hann, Z./.Jf., VIH., 1873, 102-106. 

>C. C. Parry, Am. Jaum. Set., 2nd Ser., XXXIII., 1862, 231-237. 
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of Costa Kica,^ and in the Blue Mountains of Jamaica/'*’ all agree in 
their daily periodicity. This depends upon the transpoitation of 
water vapour aloft by the ascending diurnal winds. In all these 
districts, the daily thunderstonns arc followed by clear nights and 
mornings.® 


^ Moritz Wagner, Avsland, and Natm'wiftwunchajllichf. Reistn im h'opischeii 
SUdamerika. 

^ Arago’a works, Vul. IV., where many older observations may also be found. 

^ The description given by Desiree Charnny, of the daily sequence of wcatlier 
changes at Amccamcca, at the base of Popocatepetl, 20() in. above the valley 
of Mexico, is very characteristic. “ Le matin, tout est ealmc, paix, silence, lieuutd. 
Le soir, tout est bruit, colere, tourmentc, luttc des <ileinents entre enx ( Le Tour 
dtt Mowle, 1881, II., 288). 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FOEHN, SIROCCO, BORA AND MISTRAL. 

The foehn. — Mountains locally modify, to a considerable extent, the 
air movement which results from the general distribution of pressure. 
The most important and the most instructive of these influences is 
undoubtedly that which was first carefully studied in northern 
Switzerland, where, because of the presence of the Alps, the southerly 
wiilds may develop certain special characteristics which give them the 
name of fodin winds.^ 

* References on the fothn in general ; — H. W. Dove : Uthtr EUaxit^ FUhn und 
Sciroccot Berlin, 1867; J)er Schtetizer FOhn (Supplement), Berlin, 1868. H. 
Wild : Ueber Fdhn und Einzeit, Bern, 1868 ; Dtr Schweiztr Fbhn (on Answer to 
Dove), Bern, 1868. L. Dufour: *'R4chercheB snr le Foehn du 25 Septembre, 
1866, en Suisse,” EvU. Soe, Vand. des 8ci, not. (Lausanne), IX., 1$68. A. Hirsch ; 
** Les R^cherches r^centes sur le Foehn,” Soe. de Neu/ehdtel, 1868. J. Hann : 

Zur Frage ttber den Ursprnng des Foehn,” I., 1866, 257-263 ; ** Der 

Fohn in den oesterreichischen Alpen,” /5td., II., 1867, 433-445 ; *' Der Sciroceo 
der SUdalpen, /bid.. III., 1868, 561-674, translated by L. Dufour, with some 
comments, in Archiv, des Sd. phys. et nod. (Geneva), XXXIV., 1869, 231-242 ; 
** Ueber den Fohn in Bludenz,” 8. W.A., LXXXV., 2, 1882, 416-440 ; Einige 
Bemerkungen zur Kutwickelunga-Gescbichte der Ansichten ilber den Ur- 
sprung des Fohn,” M.Z.^ II., 1885, 393-399. H. Wettstein: ** Ueber den 
F5hn,” Vethand. sehmiz. nodwrforseh. Qesdl,^ Schaffhausen, 1873, 169. R. 
Billwiller: Ueber verschiedene Rntstehungsarten und Erscheinungaformen des 
Fohns,” M.Z.^ XVI., 1899, 204-215 ; '* BildnngbarometrisoherTheilminima dttroh 
F6hne,” ibtd., XVIII., ' 1901, 1-4. G. Bemdt: “Der Alpenfdhn in seinem 
Einfluss auf Natur- und Menschenleben,” Pet. iftVL, Ergdniungsh0 83, Gotha, 
1886 ; Dtr Fdkn, Gottingen, 1886 (a summary of value to anyone who has not 
access to the original papers because of the quotations which it contains). Herzog : 
“Der Fohn: Auftreten, Erklkrung, Einfluss auf Klima und Organiamns,” 
•/okresOer. 8l, Gall, natnrw, Oesell., 1889-90. E. Boashard : “ Ueber Herkunft 
und Kntstehung der FOhnstfirme,” Naiur/orsehtndt Oesdhchmft Oraub&MUna, 
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Gharacterifltics of the foehn in Switzerland. — The foehn is a wann 
<lry wind, which blows down from the crest of the Alps with great 
violence from a southeasterly, southerly, or, less fre<[ueiitly,from a south- 
westerly direction. The exact compass-point from which the wind 
blows clearly depends chiefly upon the trend of the valleys. Even in 
places where the foehn always appears as a southeast wind, it is noted 
that the clouds which are visible at the same time at greater altitudes 
<lrift from the southwest. The main valleys which trend S.E.-N. W., or 
S.-N., on the northern side of the central range of the Alps are the most 
exposed to the foehn. The valleys whose trend is east and west are 
seldom, or never, visited by the foehn. Thus the upper Valais, and the 
valley of the Aar between Brienz and Thun, seldom have foehn winds ; 
while above Meiringen and at Guttannen, where the trend of the 
valley is north and south, the foehn frequently blows. The district of 
most frequent occurrence is between Geneva and Salzburg, immediately 
adjoining the main chain of the Alps to the south ; and the velocity of 
the foehn, as well as the rise of temperature and the dryness which 
accompany it, are greatest in the valleys themselves. The foehn 
attains its greatest development in the valley of the Vorarlberg 111 
(at Bludenz, for example) ; in the valleys of the Rhine as far as the 
Ijake of Constance ; of the Linth, to near Ziirich ; of the Reuss and of 
the Engelberg Aa, to near Muri ; and of the lower Rhom?, to the Lake 
of Geneva. In the upper portion of the valleys of the Rhine, the 
jjinth and the Reuss, as well as in the lower Rhone valley, the foehn 
sometimes attains the velocity of a gale. The violence decreases with 
increasing distance from the main range of the Alps, and throughout 
the greater part of the Swiss highland, in the »)ura and beyond the 
northern frontier of Switzerland, the foehn is noticeable only because of 
the slight rise in temperature and the decrease in th(j humidity which 
it causes. 

The phenomena associated with the occurrence of the foehn in Switzerland are 
thus described by Tschudi : A light veil of cloud over the mountain summits 
appears on the southern horizon ; the sun sets pale and lustreless in the red sky. 

1894, J. M. Pemter : ** Ueber die Hauflgkeit, die IJauer und die rnetcorologis- 
chen Eigenschaften des Fohn in Innsbruck,” «9. IF. A., CIV., 2a, 1895, 427-461; 
*']>ie allgemeine Luftdruckvertheilung und die (Iradienteii bei Fohn,” 

OV., 2a, 1896, 117-137. MUhry : “ Ueber den Fuhnwind,” II., 1867, 385- 

397 ; **Zur Kartenskizze eines Fohnwindes,” Ibid., III., 1868, 363-.364. H. Wild : 
«< Ueber den Foehn und Vorschlagzur Beschrankung seines Begriffs,” DtHhchr. 
ichweh. natnrf. Gcm., XXXVIII., 2, Zurich, 1901 {M.Z., XVIII., 1901, 
476-479). 
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The clouds glow for a long time with the most vivid purple colours. The night is 
oppressive, and no dew is formed. Cold breezes are noted from time to time, 
occurring in streaks. The moon is surrounded by a dull reddish corona. The 
air is exceedingly clear and transparent, and the mountains seem to be much 
nearer than usual. There is a bluish-violet tinge to the distant landscape.^ 

** In the distance is heard the rustling of the forests on the mountains. The roar 
of the mountain torrents, which are filled with an unusual amount of water fnftn 
the melting snows, is beard afar through the peaceful night. A restless activity 
seems to be developing everywhere, and to be coming nearer and nearer, A 
few brief gusts announce the arrival of the foehn. These gusts are cold and raw 
at first, especially in winter, when the wind has crossed vast fields of snow. 
Then there is a sudden calm, and all at once the hot blast of the foehn bursts into 
the valley with tremendous violence, often attaining the velocity of a gale which 
lasts two or three days with more or less intensity, bringing confusion every- 
where ; snapping off trees ; loosening masses of rock ; filling up the mountain 
torrents ; unroofing houses and bams— a terror in the land! Those portions of the 
valleys which are nearest to the southern mountain barrier usually have the most 
violent foehns.” ^ 

of the foehn to castoms, habitability and crops.- -Human 
beings as well as animals suffer under the influence of this wind, which 
relaxes the nerves, and has a depressing effect upon the mind. Fires 
in fire-places or stoves are carefully extinguished. In many Swiss 
valleys fire patrols go quickly from house to house in orfer to be sure 
that the fires have been extinguished, for great conflagrations may 
easily occur at such times, owing to the drying of the wood by the 
wind. On the other hand, the foehn is also a welcome visitor, especially 
in spring, for it causes the snow and ice to melt rapidly, and almost in 
an instant changes the whole aspect of the country. In the Grindel- 
wald valley the foehn often melts a snow-cover more than 65 cm. thick 
in 12 hours. The foehn is the real harbinger of spring. It accomplishes 
as much in 12 hours as the sun does in two weeks ; for even the old 
snow, which has become very compact, and upon which the sun has 
long been shining vrithout effect, cannot resist the foehn. Indeed, in 
many shady valleys high up among the mountains, this wind actually 
brings on spring, just as, in the autumn, it ripens the grapes in many 

^ This rich deep bine, or violet colour of the mountains and the clearness of their 
outline before the arrival of the foehn are noted in New Zealand, where the foehn 
comes from the northwest', as well as by observers in the Alps. 

‘The clouds over the mountains lying south of the valleys often/ have the 
appearance of a massive wall, and this is known by the name of the foehn-wall. 
The foehn-wall as it appears from the Gschnitz valley above the Stubai ranges 
has been described, illustrated and explained by F. Yon Kemer (** Die F5hnmauer : 
eine nieteorologische ErscheinungderZentralalpen,” Zeiiachr, d. deiUach, u.oe«ierr, 
Alpmver.f 1862). 
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parts of the lowlands. In Graubiiiideii, in particular, an abundant 
grape-harvest is expected at the end of August and in September, if the 
foehn comes at the right time and lasts long enough. Here the 
ripening of the grapes actually depends upon the foehn. Similarly, the 
cultivation of com in Vorarlberg, and in the northern Tyrol, depends 
u]^n the frequent occurrence of the foehn, which is called the sirocro 
in Innsbruck. The small district in the valley of the Inn, which is 
exposed to the “ warm wind ” coming down from the Brenner Pass, and 
at whose centre lies the city of Innsbruck, according to Kerner actually 
represents a southern island, from a botanical standpoint. To give only 
one example, the flora of innsbmek includes the hop-hornbeam, which 
occurs nowhere else in the northern portion of the central chain of the 
Alps. 

Temperature and humidity of the foehn. — Stations at which the 
foehn frequently occurs, and whei*e it is well developed (ase.y., Bludenz 
and Altdorf), have a relatively mild autumn and winter temperature. 
The following examples may serve to illustrate the high temperature 
and the dryness of the foehn. 


TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY DURING FOEHN 
WINDS AT BLUDKNZ. 



Date. 

Temiwraturo. 

Relativo Humidity (%). 

WiDd. 


6 .\.M. 

2 F.M. 

10 I*.M. 

6 A.M. 

2 r.M. 

10 P.M. 

Feb. 

16, 1867, 

• 

12-5 

o 

170 

14*0 

o 

2(S 

® i 

21 j 

o 

20 

SE. 5 

Jan. 

31, 1869, 

13*8 

16*0 

13*3 

6 

11 ' 

24 

SE. 6 

Feb. 

1, 1869, 

14*0 

19-3 


20 

14 

— 

SE. 6 

Dec. 

10, 1866, 

13*6 

18-0 

14*0 

27 

13 

ao 

S. 7 

Nov. 

24, 1870. 

— I 

MJ-O ! 

16*6 

j — 

12 ! 

12 

iSE. 4-6 

Nov. 

25, 1870, 

17*3 : 

220 ' 

— 

1 13 

10 ! 

— 

SR. 6 

Mar. 

6, 1871, 

10*7 ' 

17-2 ' 

1 

12*6 

2S\ 

1 

9 

14 

SE. 6-6 


TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY DURING THE FOEHN 
OP JANUARY 1, 4. 7-9, 1877, IN SWITZERLAND. 


Tempenture. 


RelatlTo Humidity (%). 


1 7 A. M. 

1 P.M. 

9 F.M. 

7 A.M. 

1 F.M. 

1 9 P.M. 

1 

i 

0 

0 




Altdwf, - - j 13*8 

13*8 

13*0 

31 

29 1 

42 

AltoUtten, - j 15-1 

16*0 

14*0 

26 

29 

36 


Mean 

Wind 

Direction. 


s. 

ssw. 
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The temperature in mid-winter is thus seen to rise as high as 
summer, and the relative humidity is lowered to a remarkable extent. 
The departure of the temperature from the normal amounted to -I- 15-7® 
in the foehn of .lanuary 31-February 1, 1869 ; and the departure of the 
relative humidity was -58 per cent. During the foehn of January, 
IS77, the departure of the mean daily temperatures at Altstatten,''in 
the Rhine valley, was + 17'r on January 1, and -i- 17*2" on January 8 ; 
atul it was almost as large at Altdorf. In short, as soon as it blows 
with any considerable force, the foehn is an extraordinarily warm and 
<lry wind. 

During the foehn of January 27, 1890, the relative humidity at 
Partenkirchen was reduced to 6 per cent, between 2 and 6 p.m. (mini- 
mum 4 per cent.), as determined by a psychrometer and a hair hygro- 
meter. The temperature was 12* -13*. The snow disappeared with 
a rapidity which harl never been known 1)cforo. The skin broke 
open; finger nails split, and the feeling of dryness was extremely 
unpleasant.^ 

At Bludenz, even taking the mean of all cases during ten winters, 
the winds from between east and south, which blow down from the 
crest of the Rh«etikon, and from the Silvretta range (mean relative 
altitude, at least 2000 m.) raise the temperature 8*2* above the normal ; 
and lower the humidity 31 per cent, below the mean. The mean 
maximum temperatures of the months from November to Febniary at 
Bludenz are higher than the corresponding extremes of stations at the 
southern base of the Alps, such as Milan, Riva, and Bozen ; and this 
<Iiftcrence is due to the foehn winds at the former station. 

Seasonal occurrence of foehn winds. — The average frequency of days 
on which foehn winds occur in northern Switzerland has been found by 
Wettstein to be as follows (7 year means) :-t 

NUMBKR OF DAYS WITH FOEHN WINDS IN NORTHERN 
SWITZERLAND. 


Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Year. 

9-1 

17*3 

4-9 

D 

40*9 


Ten years’ observations gave the following results at Bludenz (Haim) 
and Innsbruck (Pernter) : — 

*M. F. Ward: '* Remarkably Dry Air,” Symonn' Met, Mag,, XXV., 1890, 7 
{M,Z,, VII„ 1890, 240). 
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NUMBER OF DAYS WITH FOEHN WINDS AT BLUDENZ AND 
INNSBRUCK. 



Winter. 

1 

Spring. 

Summer. ■ 

Autumn. ' 

Year. 

• 

Bludenz, - 

10-6 

: 8*2 

1 1 

1 

10(1 

31-9 

Innsbruck, 

9r. 

j 

5-0 

11*1 

1 

4211 


Foohii winds occur least fret^ueiitly in summer, and arc not so well 
developed then, while they are most frequent in winter and spring. On 
the average, each year has between 30 and 40 days with foehn winds. 
It is, therefore, easy to see that the foehn must also have a marked 
effect upon the mean temperature of the places at whi(;h it frequently 
occurs. Pernter htis deteimined the effect which the foehn w'inds have 
upon the mean temperature at Innsbruck. He finds that they raise the 
mean temperature 0*8” in winter and spring; about 0*2” in summer ; 
and 0*7” in autumn. The mean annual temperature at Innsbruck is 
raised 0*6”, and this corresponds to a change of latitude 1” further south.* 

Theory of the foehn. — In seeking an explanation of the foehn, it was 
at first naturally enough supposed that this wind came to Switzerland 
from northern Africa. The wind is hot and dry ; it comes from the 
south ; and south of Switzerland lies the Sahara, which is the very 
embodiment of heat and aridity. It might, to be sure, have been 
remembered that the Sahara is very hot in summer only, while the 
foehn causes the greatest rise of temperature in winter, and is least welb 
developed in summer. 

The theory which holds that the foehn comes from the Sahara is 
emphatically contradicted by the character of the w'cathcr which is 
noted on the northern and southern sides of the Alps while the foehn 
is blowing. While the hot, dry, southerly winds are blowing in 
northern Switzerland there is a calm on the southern side of the Alfis ; 
the temperature in the valleys is increased little, if at all; the relative 
humidity is high. In most cases also, a few hours after the foehn has 
begun to blow in the northern Alpine valleys, rain and snow l)ogiii to 
fall on the southern slopes and on the summits of the Alps. This pre- 
cipitation is often extraordinarily heavy. During the terrific rains and 

^ J. M. Pemter : Ueher die Hau6gkeit, die Dauer und die ineteorologischen 
Eigenschaften des Fohn in Innsbruck,” S.W.A,, CIV., 2a, ise&z 427-401. The 
influence of the foehn upon all meteorological elements is fully discussed in this. 
treatise. 
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floods of December 14, 1872, in Carinthia, there was also an exceptional 
occurrence of violent foehn winds, with very low relative humidity in 
the valleys of the northern Kalkalpcn, between Vienna and Salzburg.^ 
It cannot be assumed that the warm, dry, southerly wind crosses the 
southern Alpine valleys at a considerable distance above the earth’s 
surface, for this wind is not observed even on the crests of the Alps, 
where the rise of ' temperature is slight and the air remains damp. 
The unusually high temperature, and the low relative humidity, 
are confined to the valleys in which the foehn blows, and are less and 
less marked as the distance from the mountains increases. The follow- 
ing data show the average weather conditions which prevailed simul- 
taneously on the northern and the southern sides of the Alps, during 
twenty winter days on which there were foehn winds. 


WKATHER CONDITIONS AT MILAN, BLUDKNZ. AND STUTT(JART 
DURING FOKHN WINDS. 


Station. 

Temperature. 

Relative Humidity (%)l 

Weather. 

A.M. 

r.M. 

: Eve. 

1 

' A.M. 

r.M. 

Eve. 

Milan, 

0 

3-2 

0 

51 

) 0 

! 3*9 

1 

1 96 

93 

96 

I Rain on 16 days. 

( Variable winds. 

Bludenz, 

IM 

14*0 

i 11*5 

29 

2*2 

28 

SR., 5-8. Foehn. 

Stuttgart, - 

3'4 

8*8 

i 5*0 

1 

84 

1 

72 

81 

1 Rain on 10 days, 
j Variable winds. 


The observations given in the following table show that the air of the 
foehn which blows in the northern Alpine valleys does not have its 
characteristic high temperature on the Alpine summits, but becomes 
warmed only when it blows down into the valleys. 


WEATHER ALONG THE ST. GOTTHARD PASS DURING THE FOEHN 
OF JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY I, 1869. 


station. 

Altitude (m.) 

Temperature. 

Relative Hum. 

Wind. 

Bellinzona, 

229 

0 

3*0 

80% 

N. (Rain). 

San Vittore, - 

268 

2*5 

85 

S.&SW. 

Airolo, 

1172 

0*9 

— 

N. &S. 

St. GK>tthard, - 

2100 

-4*5 

— 

S. 2-3. 

Andermatt, 

1448 

2*6 

— 

SW.2. 

Altdorf, - 

454 

14*5 

28 

S. (Foehn). 


Vin.. 1873, 10-11. 
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The temperature at Andermatt was the same as at San Vittore, on 
the southern side, 1200 m. lower down. On Mt. St. Gotthanl itself, 
although there was a strong south wind, the temperature rose but 
little, while the rise at Altdorf was very marked. The southerly wind, 
therefore, did not gain its high temperature until it descended from a 
rdative altitude of about 1700 m. During the protractetl foehn period 
at the beginning of January, 1877 (Jan. 1 and 3-10), the mean tempera- 
ture departure at the southern stations, Lugano and Castiisegna, was 
only +4*3*; on the St. Bernard, at 2478 meters, it was only +3‘7*; 
while in the “foehn valleys” it was + 11’4* at Altdorf, and +13‘3® 
at Altstatten. The departures again became less on the lowlands of 
Switzerland, but they were grciiter than on the southern side of the 
Alps. Thus at Zurich the departure wtis +()*9" ; and at Basel it was 
-I- 8'0**. These examples must suiiice to show that the foehn attains its 
high temperature, as well as its dryness, on its descent fiom the 
summits of the Alps on their northern side, and that these*, (;haraetcr- 
isties arc not imported from a distance farther south. 

Cause of the high temperatures and drsrness of the foehn. > -It is 
clear that a mass of air which warms so rapidly during its descent 
must become relatively very dry. Assuming, for example, that the air 
on January 31 and February 1, 1869, was saturated with water vapour 
at the altitude of the St. (xotthard, every cubic meter of air at the 
temperature of -4*5* would have contained 3*5 grams of water vapour. 
On reaching Altdorf, with a temperature of 14*5", this air could have 
contained 12*4 grams of water vapour, and the relative humidity of 
this south wind would therefore have become 28 per cent.' 

The high temperature of the foehn is explained by the law which has 
already been discussed, viz., that a mass of air, descending to levels 
where the pressure is greater, warms at the rate of 1* in every 100 m. 
This is also the law of the vertical increase of temperature in fotshn 
winds. The observations made at Swiss stations between 300 and 2700 
m. above sea-level show that the increase in temperature from the 
summits of the Alps down into the “foehn valleys” is at the rate of 
0*97* in every 100 m. ; while, on the other side of the mountains (on 
the southern side during a southerly foehn), the vertical decrease of 

' By taking into account the change of volume resulting from the change in 
pressure and in temperature (19” in this case), we should obtain a more accurate 
result in the folliowng way : A cubic meter of air from the altitude of the St. 
Gotthard reaches Altdorf with a volume of ff (I +0*00367 x 19”) =0*86, which, at 
a temperature of 14*5”, can at a maximum contain 10*0 grams of water vapour. 
Hence the relative humidity becomes 33 per cent. 
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tempordture is only 0*44*’ per 100 m., which is the average value for 
winter. 

Weather conditions which give rise to foehn winds.--The European 
daily weather maps, which are constructed on the basis of telegraphic 
reports concerning the weather conditions all over the country, have 
shown why the air occasionally rushes down from the crests of the Alps 
into the valleys at their base, and thus gives rise to a foehn.^ 

This phenomenon is connected with the advance of Imrometric depres- 
sions or storm centres from the Atlantic Ocean toward western Europe. 
When a barometric depression is central west, or northwest, of the 
Alps, on a line between the Bay of Biscay and Ireland, the air flows 
across the Alpine foreland, as a southeasterly or southerly wind, 
toward the region of lowest pressure. The air within the Alpine 
valleys is likewise drawn toward this same region. As the wall of the 
Alps prevents any direct supply of air from coming in from the south, 
the air must come down from aloft, from the summits of the Alps, to 
replace that which has been removed from the valleys. Thus the foehn 
results. The stormy character of the foehn gusts in the valleys, and 
their remarka1)ly local occurrence and great irregularity as a whole, may 
be explained as the result of this mode of origin, combined with the 
influence of the complex topography upon the movement of the air. ^ 
On the level country away from the mountains, the air which flows 
toward the 1)arometric depression is not interfered with by irregularities 
of the surface, and its movement is horizontal. Here the violence of 
the foehn, as well as its high temperature and low relative humidity, 
are lacking. Here the warm, dry air, coming out of the valleys, soon 
becomes a part of the prevailing atmospheric movements. As the 
cyclonic depression and the general southwesterly storm approach from 
the west, the southerly storm wind occasionally appears considerably 
sooner in the northern Alpine foreland than does the foehn in the 
Alpine valleys. 

The air on the southern side of the Alps remains calm for a long 
time after the foehn has begun to blow on the northern side, because 
the barrier of the Alps prevents a supply of air from coming in from 
the south in the lower strata of the atmosphere. The pressure falls 
much less rapidly on 'the southern than on the northern side, and the 

^ The angle of descent of the air which comes down from the crest-line into 
the valleys is not nearly so great as is generally supposed. The angle of descent 
of a current of air flowing from the top of the Tfldi to Auen, in the Glama valley, is 
9” ; from the crest-line of the Titlis range to Engelberg, it is about 12” ; and from 
Creux du Champ to Ormont, it is 25” (Wettstein). 
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temperature is still low, as is usually the case duiing winter anti- 
cyclones. The temperature decreases slowly with increasing altitude. 
A rise of temperature on the southern side does not occur until later, 
and is usually of less amount than that in the northern Alpine foreland, 
and hence very much less than that in the valleys where the foehn is 
bfowing. Heavy rain almost always occurs with the rise in temperature 
on the southern side of the Alps. 

The extent to which the ranges of the Alps operate to keep the air 
near sea-level from flowing toward the cyclonic depression to the 
northwest is shown by the great diflerences in pressure between the 
northern and southern sides of the Alps. On the average of seven days 
with foehn winds, the barometric gradient in 1“ of latitude was 
2*3 mm. between Basel and Altdorf; and 7*3 mm. between Altdorf and 
Lugano. The difference along the latter line was, therefore, three 
times as groat as along the former. In individual cases, the diflbronee 
may become 10-12 mm. 

The southerly or southwesterly storm thus first appears on the 
western coast of Europe and advances towards Central Europe and the 
Alpine foreland. The air which descends from the summits of the 
Alps at first does not come from a great distance to the south. Its 
relatively high temperature is sufiiciently explained as the result of 
the normal, slow, vertical decrease of temperature (shown by the 
relatively mild temperatures of the upper strata), and of the rapid 
warming of the air in its descent. In winter, the average rate of 
decrease of temperature with increase of altitude is 0*45’’ in 100 m. 
Indeed, under the weather conditions which precede the foehn, this rate 
is usually still slower. On the other hand, the descending air warms at 
the rate of exactly 0*99* in every 100 m. Hence the air which is 
coming down from the crests of the mountains increases in temperature 
0*54* in every 100 m. In 2500 m., the rise in temperature is 13*5." 
Hence the temperature may easily rise to 14* or 15“, in midwinter, with- 
out there being any necessity of postulating an importation of air from 
more southerly and warmer latitudes. After a time, to be sure, air is 
also brought in from the southern side of the Alps. This involves an 
ascent of the air on the southern slopes, and likewise a considerable 
condensation of water vapour in this mass of rising air. In conse- 
quence of this condensation, the ascending air cools but slowly, and the 
conditions which are necessary for the marked warming of the air on 
the northern side of the Alps remain unchanged, or are even accen- 
tuated. As the higher strata of the atmosphere are relatively much 
colder in summer, when the vertical temperature gradient is 0*6*-0*7* 

z 
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ini 100 m., it naturally follows, from the explanation already given, 
that the foehn cannot cause so great a rise of temperature in summer 
as in winter, when the vertical temperature gradient is only 
0’3®-0‘4®. Furthermore, the cyclonic depressions which come from the 
Atlantic are fewer in number and much weaker in summer than in 
winter. Hence the primary cause for the descent of the air from tbe 
crests of the Alps to the valleys is present less often, and to a less 
marked degree, during the warmer months. 

Valleys which, by their trend or topography, prevent or interfere 
with the movement of the air toward the cyclonic depression in the 
northwest, also seem to be unfavourable to the occurrence of foehn 
winds ; as, for example, are the upper portion of the canton of Valais ; 
the valley of the Aar between Brienz and Thun, etc. On the other 
hand, the Bhine valley, and the valley of the Beuss at Altdorf, which 
open to the north, have very violent foehn winds, as has the lower 
Bhoiio valley, which turns to the northwest at Bex. When the 
cyclonic depression moves farther to the northeast or east, the wind 
veers from south and southwest to west and northwest^ and the foehn 
is followed by a rapid fall of temperature and heavy rain, while the 
weather on the southern side of the Alps becomes fine. 

Secondary depressions as related to the occurrence of foehn winds., 
— Erk, Billwillcr, and Pernter have lately made a detailed study of the 
pressure conditions which produce foehn winds on the northern side of 
the Alps. The results of these studies show that in the rear of the 
larger barometric depressions, which usually pass by on the western or 
northwestern side of the Alps, there are developed local depressions, 
with their own inflowing spiral wind systems, along the northern 
border of the Alps and in the Alpine valleys themselves, and that 
these are the immediate cause of the foehn. This fact also explains 
the extraordinary local violence of the stormy foehn winds, and the 
frequent occurrence of these winds in the eastern Alps, especially at 
Innsbruck, in apparent disregard of the general distribution of pres- 
sure. In the case of the foehn of OctoW 15-16, 1885, in the Bavarian 
mountains, which was not only an exceptionally violent one, but was 
also remarkable for other reasons, Erk has shown the existence, and 
has traced the progression, of a secondary local system of spiral 
winds in the northern Alpine foreland.^ 

Similarly, in the case of the foehn of ' January 13, 1895, Billwiller 
has been able to show that under the influence of a large barometric 

> F. Erk : ** Der FShnstnrm vom 16 n. 16 Oktober 1886, ond seine Witkongen 
im bayerischen Gebirge,*’ M,Z,, in^, 1886, 24^31. 
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depression on the coast of Ireland, a secondary depression formed over 
central and northeastern Switzerland, and local depressions formed in 
the “ foehn- valleys ” of the Aar, Reuss, Linth, Upper Rhine, and 111.^ 
Probably all foehn storms occur under the influence of such local de- 
pressions, which are too faint to appear on the ordinary weather map.*-* 
Foehn on the southern side of the Alps. — If the explanation of the 
foehn which has just been given is correct, and if this wind has no con- 
nection with the Sahara, we may expect that foehn winds will also 
occur on the southern side of the Alps when the pressure is high in 
the northwest and low in the southeast ; ie., when the conditions of 
pressure distribution are the opposite of those above described sis 
causing a foehn in Switzerland. As a matter of fsict, the foehn is by 
no means unknown on the southern side of the Alps. When the 
distribution of pressure is as just stated high in the Tioithwiwt sind 
low in the southeast), warm north and northeast winds blow in the 
southern valleys of the Alps, and sometimes the north foehn is 
observed as far away as Milan. Yet the north foehn does not, on the 
average, attain nearly the violence of the south foehn, and similarly, 
the barometric depressions of the Mediterranean Sea are much weaker 
and loss numerous than those of the Atlantic Ocejin. Places which 
are well known to have frequent north foehns are Bellinzona, Lugano, 
Gastasegna, the Ijako of Como, Riva, Brixen, ete.^ 

The foehn occurs much less frequently in the eastern Alps, east of 
the longitude of Innsbruck, but it is by no moans unknown on the 
southern side of the eastern Alps. Violent foehn storms occasionally 
occur in the valleys of the northern Alps, while at the same time the 
southern side of the Alps, as well as Carinthia, have heavy rains.^ On 
the southern side of the Hohen Tauem there is a north foohn.*^ 

^ R. Billwiller : “ Der FOhii vom 13 Januar, 1896, am Nordfuss der Alpen und 
die Bildung einer TheildcpresBion daselbst,” Af.Z.t XII., 1896, 201-209. 

^The theory advanced by Hubert is thus partly confirmed and explained, 
although in a sense somewhat different from that intended by the author himself. 

* ' ifetude sur les grands Movements de TAtmosph^re et sur le Foehn et le Sirocco pen- 
dant FHiver 1876-77,” A VIII. XIII., 1878, 317-320). 

^Accounts of foehn winds at various stations in Europe will be found as 
follows III., 1868, 561-674 ; XIX., 1884, 89, 192 ; M.Z,, V., 1888, 176- 

180; VI., 1889, 192; VU., 1890, 228-230; X., 1893, 152-163. 

VIIL, 1873, 10-11 ; XX., 1885, 615-616. 

*The following references relate to foehn winds in the central mountains of 
Germany Vosges, JIf.Z., XL, 1894, 143-147; Riesengebirge, XII., 

1895, 463-467 ; and H. Assmann : Einflwa der Qthirgt wuf daa Klima Mittd- 
deuUchlandi, 
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Foehn winds in Greenland. — It follows from the theory that other 
mountains must also have their foehn winds, and the accounts 
concerning the geographical distribution of foehn winds show that 
this inference is fully borne out by observation. The most interesting 
case is that of the foehn on the western coast of Greenland, which was 
admirably described by Kink many years ago,^ although not by him 
called a foehn wind. This is a very warm, dry, easterly or south- 
easterly wind, which comes across the ice-covered interior of Oroenland, 
and blows down on to the fiords in stormy gusts. This wind raises the 
temperature on the average 12*-20* above the mean in winter, and 
about ir in spring and autumn. Even as far north as Upemavik 
(latitude 72*5* N.), a foehn on November 24, 1875, brought a 
temperature of 10**, which was 25'’ above the mean. The foehn of 
November and the beginning of December, 1875, blew for 18-20 days 
over the whole of westoni Greenland, and caused an average rise of 
temperature aliove the mean of S'’ in the south, and 15" in the north. 

The Greenland foehn has been carefully studied by Hoffmeyer, who 
has shown that it is to be explained in precisely the same way as the 
Alpine foehn. While the foehn of November and December, 1875, 
above referred to, was blowing, there was a barometric depression 
south of Davis Straits, and high pressure over the North Atlantic 
Ocean near Iceland. This distribution of pressure caused southeast and 
east winds over Greenland, and these winds, blowing down on to the 
fiords from the elevated interior of Greenland, where the altitude above 
sea-level is at least 2000 m., necessarily gained the high temperatures 
to which reference has been made. The foehn of western Greenland 
cannot get its high temperature directly from the North Atlantic Ocean 
because the temperature of this wind in southern Greenland (latitude 
62'’ N.) in winter is sometimes as high as that found over the Atlantic 
Ocean in the latitude of the Azores.^ Kane, at Kensselaer Bay, in 
latitude 78* N., and Nares, at Floeberg Beach, in latitude 82*5* N., felt 
the warmth of the Greenland foehn. 

On the eastern coast of Greenland, the foehn comes from the west and 
northwest. In Scoresby Sound, for example, the temperature on 

^H. Rink: ** Physikalische Beschreibung von Nord- and SlldgrCnland,'* 
ZeitKhr. AUgem. Erdk., II., 1854 ; N.S., III., 1857. 

*N. Hotfmeyer : Lt Foehn du Oroenland^ Copenhagen, 1877. Review of above 
in Z.f.Jii., XIII., 1878, 65-70. More recent discussionB of the Greenland foehn are 
the following i—M.Z,, VII., 1890, 109-116, 268-271 ; A. Paulsen : Ueber die 
milden Winde im grCnlandischen Winter,” VI., 1880, 241-240; H. Stade : 
Verhandl, GeaeUB.JUr Brdk., Berlin, XX.. 1893. 366-358. 
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January 10, 1892, rose from - 21-2'* at 4 A.M. to +6-0* at 8 A.M., with 
a wo8t*northwo8t wind which blew from the ice-covered plateau.^ 

In Augmasalik (latitude 65* N.), in eastern (Trecnland, the foehn 
comes from north and northeast.- 

Fodin winds in other countries. — Iceland also has its foehn, as 
ifoflmeyer has pointed out.® At Ilermannsttidt, in Hungary, the 
dry warm southerly wind is called the Motenturmwiml, Kutais 
has dry, warm east winds, which are most common in spring. They 
blow down from the Suram Mountains, and often injure the tobacco 
plantations. At Rcsht, on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, a 
hot* dry wind occasionally blows down from the Elburss Mountiiins, as 
has been described in detail by Tholozan.*^ The stormy south winds at 
Gilan are extraordinarily dry and warm. They occur with the greatest 
violence at Kodum, 24 km. from Itcsht, and are most frc(]uent in 
autumn ; but they also occur in winter and spring when the highlands 
are covered with snow. These dry, warm, southerly winds occur 
throughout Gilan and in the western portion of Mazenderan.'* 

Trebizond also has its foehn.® On the Lake of Urmia, in Persia, 
there is occasionally a strong west wind which Perkins assexjiates with 
the Arabian samun. It often blows for three days, and although it 
comes across the high snow-covered mount^is of Kurdistan, it is so 
hot and dry that it scorches the vegetation.^ 

On the southeni island of New Zealand the northwest storms, after 
causing very heavy rainfall on the western slopes of the New Zealand 
Alps, blow down on to the Canterbury Plains, on the eastern side of the 
mountains, as hot dry winds. 

1 X., 1893, 24-25. 

®See Jlf.J?., VI., 1889, 378-381, and the explanation given by Hunn ; Hue also A. 
Woeikof: **Klima und Fuhne der Dancmark-In.scl, Scoresby-Simd,” 

XVIII., 1901, 5-10. 

XIII., 1878, 146. 

*See also G. Radde: ‘‘Reiae nach Talyech, Arderbeidshan und zuni Sawalan,*' 
Pet. MiU., XXVU., 1881, 51-52. 

^J. D. Tholozan : **Sur les Vents du Nord de la Perse et sur le Foehn du 
Gilan,** Comptea Bendus, C., 1885, 607-611, Ann. Soc. MiU de Prance, 1885, 95. 

XIV., 1880, 325-328. 

J. Perkins, in a letter quoted by J. H. Coffin ; Wi ndn of jhe, G/obej 
Washington, 1875, 444 (SmUhwnian Con<n6tgtb>w to Knowledge, No^ ^). 
Perkins also describes the land and lake breezes and other local winds on thelake 
of Urmia. 
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Regarding the “nor’wester” of these plains, Murrough O’Brien writes as 
follows The plains are about 100 miles (160 km.) long by 30 (48 km.) to 40 
miles (64 km.) wide, reaching from the sea on the east to a range of mountains 
varying from eight to twelve thousand feet (tM50 to 3650 m.) in height. Strong 
winds are very prevalent on the plains : that from the nor’west is the strongest 
and most furious that blows. At the foot of the hills and on the plains it is a very 
dry and often a hot wind, unaccompanied with rain— the sky is a peculiar deep, 
dull blue, and any clouds there may be seem not to move. On the tops of the 
ranges there rest heavy block clouds which, notwithstanding the furious wind, 
remain fixed. In the upper valleys very heavy showers accompany the nor’ wester, 
the snow melts, and the rivers which rise in the glaciers and upper valleys are very 
suddenly freshed, rising from ten to twenty feet (3-6 m.) in a night. This wind 
frequently dies away at night, and begins again before midday. On the plains the 
rainfall is small, probably less than thirty inches (760 mni.). On the western 
slope of the backbone range, the climate is very wet. This nor'wost wind blows 
continually all through the summer, and is stronger than any wind I have ever 
felt : in the river beds, dust and pebbles are blown along furiously, and even on 
the grassy plains it is often impossible to ride against the storm. . . . The wind 
in its greatest fury does not reach entirely across the plain, and is often con- 
fined to the lower front ranges, and some few miles to the east. I hod on one 
occasion to harvest (working for a week) a field of com by moonlight, being 
entirely prevented from working by day by this wind.”»^ 

In the valley of Lake Ohau the nor’westers are particularly violent at all 
seasons. They are most frequent from October to March, especially in February. 
They usually begin about 10 a.m., and are followed by rain until evening.^ 

The German international expedition to South Georgia had an 
opportunity to observe foehn winds on that island. Under the 
influence of these warm winds the maximum temperatures of the 
winter were almost as high as those of the summer.^ Travellers 
among the Andes have noted the occurrence of a warm wind blowing 

1 M. O’Brien, in a letter quoted by S. Haughton s Six Lectures on Physical 
Geography ^ Dublin, 1880, 102; quoted by W. M. Davis, Am, Met, Joum,^ UI., 
1886-87f 442-443; see also F. v. Hochstetter: New Zealand^ its Physical 
Geography^ Geology, and Natural History (transl. from German), Stuttgart , 1867 ; 
and J. V, Haast : Geology of the Provinces of Canterbury and Wectland, New 
Zealand, Christchuroh, 1879, 198-199. 

‘Alex. M’Kay: *’On the Hot Winds of Ganteibury”; Gockburn-Hood : 
** Observations regarding the Hot Winds of Canterbury and Hawke Bay,” Trans, 
and Proc, New Zealand Inst,, VII., 1874, 106-112. The last-named writer con- 
siders these winds as a continuation of the hot winds of Australia. When the 
northwest winds blow for several days vegetation withers, and even the leaves of 
succulent plants are scorched until they may he rubbed to dust like dry tinder. 
These winds have a very depressing effect upon human beings and upon 
animals. 


* Deutsche Potarstationsn, II., 339. 
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on the eastern side of these mountains, and have ascribed the high 
temperature of this wind to volcanic origin, because there seemed to be 
no other way of accounting for the warmth of a blast of air descending 
from snow-clad mountain peaks.^ The foehn at Kanazawa, in Japan^ 
has been described by Knipping.^ 

*Qhmook wind in North America. — Especial interest attaches to the 
so-called Mnock wind which occurs east of the Rocky Mountains in 
North America, and which is a factor of groat importtinco in the 
climate of a belt of country of considerable extent lyifig along the base 
of these mountains. The following description of this wind is given 
by Ballou ® 

“ The extreme severity of the winters in certain pjirts of our north- 
western States among the Rocky Mountains and along their eiistern 
base, is much tempered by the prevalence of a mild westerly wind,^ 
locally called the chinook. Its name is derived from that of the 
tribe of Chinook Indians, living near Puget Sound. It is said first to 
have been applied by the early Hudson Iky trappers and voyageurs, 
who, meeting the wind while travelling towanls the Pacific coast, and 
finding it particularly strong and warm as they approached the lands 
of this particular tribe, called it the chinook wind. 

“ It is described as a soft, balmy wind, varying in velocity from a 
gentle breeze to a steady gale. Though its temperature rarely exceeds 
10**, yet, coming as it does when one is accustomed to a low tempera- 
ture, it seems warm by contrast with the preceding weather. The 
thermometer often rises from below -17-8'’ (O'* F.) to 4-5'* or 
V in a few hours, and the maximum temperatures of the winter 
months in the Rocky Mountain region nearly always are coincident 
with the occurrence of a chinook. 

“The sky is usually clear while the warm wind blows, though 
observers often note a few leaden-coloured clouds of a kind seen only 
during the chinook. These clouds are described as pancake-shaped, 
with peculiarly smooth, rounded edges, and stand apparently motion- 
less, high above the mountain ranges. 

^J. Mien: Travdn in Chile and La Plata, London, 1826, I., 282; N. H. 
Bishop: A Thmuiand Mile Walk across Sonth America, Boston, 3rd ed., 1874, 
239. Both quoted by W. M. Davis, Am. Met. Joum., III., 1886-87, 607-508. 

*ES. Knipping: Der Fdhn bei Kanaioaza, Yokohama, 1890 [M.Z., VII. , 1890 
(88H89)]. 

>H. M. Ballon: “The Chinook Wind,” Am. Mel. Joum., IX., 1892-93, 

. 641-647, with bibliography. See also A. B. Coe : “ How the Chinook came in 
1896,” Mo. Weather Rev., XXIV., 1896, 413. 
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** The continuance of a chinook is as uncertain as its coming. It 
may last a few hours, or for several days. With a change of wind the 
temperature falls rapidly, and winter weather once more sets in. 

The chinook wind possesses to a remarkable degree the power of 
melting snow, for it is not only warm, but appears to be dir. 
Although a foot or more of snow may lie on the ground at the 
beginning of a chinook, it disappears within a very few hours, often 
seeming rather to evaporate than to melt. For this reason the chinook 
is most welcome to the cattlemen on the plains of Montana and 
Wyoming. In fact, without it^ stock-raising would be almost im- 
possible, as the dried grasses of the plains, on which the cattle subsist, 
would otherwise be buried the greater part of the winter. To a 
few, however, this wind, instead of being hailed with delight as a 
break in the cold of the winter, is a source of much discomfort. . . . 
* Many nervous people feel prostrated by it, and tremble and fidget 
incessantly during a chinook. The faster the wind, the worse those 
symptoms are. . . 

** The effect of the chinook on trees, especially those near the foot of 
the mountains, is far from beneficial, as sometimes, in early spring, 
under the infiuence of one of these winds, they are tempted unseason- 
ably to start their sap and to open their leaf buds, only to be nipped ip 
a few days by a cold wave.” 

It is natural that the cause of the unseasonable warmth of the 
chinook should have been commonly ascribed to the Kuro Siwo, or 
warm Japanese current of the Pacific Ocean, veiy much as the foehn 
in Switzerland has been popularly supposed to have its origin in the 
Sahara. The real explanation of the warmth and dryness of these 
winds is the same in both cases. 

Of Alberta, in western Canada, M^Caul says : — ^ 

“ The grand characteristic of the climate as a whole, that on which the 
weather hinges, is the chinook wind. It blows from west to southwest, 
in varpng degrees of strength. .... In winter the wind is distinctly 
warm ; in summer not so distinctly cool. Its approach is heralded by 
the massing of dark cumulus clouds about the mountain tops, and a 
distant wailing and rumbling from the passes of gorges. Its effect in 
winter is little short of miraculous. When a real chinook blows, the 
thermometer often rises in a few hours from 20* F. below ( - 30 C.) to 
40* F. above zero ( + 5* C.) ; the snow, which in the morning may have 
been a foot (0*3 m.) deep, disappears before night; everything is 

^C. G. M*Caiil: ** South Alberta and the Climatio Rffeots of the Chinook 
Wind,’* Am. MU. Joum., V., 1888-89, 146-169. 
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dripping ; but before another night falls all the water is lapped up by 
the thirsty wind, and the prairie is so dry that a horse’s hoofs hardly 
make an imprint.” 

Another description of the chinook in Canada has been given by 
Ingersoll,^ as follows : — 

“ This wind is marvellous in its effects. To it is due the pleasing 
dryness of even the deepest gorges and nooks in the rocks in summer, 
while in winter it clears the plains for hundreds of miles away from 
the mountains of nearly all the snow — ^always scanty in amount — with 
amazing celerity. . . . Near the mountains only a few hours suffice to 
lick up all the snow, except from the gullies, into which it may have 
drifted to a great depth. Cattle and horses find the grass exposed, and 
resume their feeding. The cold has done them no harm, for there hsis 
been no wet snow or sleet.” 

It is owing to the chinook that snow seldom remains long on the 
ground on the plains along the foot of the Rocky Mountains in 
Canada. On the Kootenay Plains, cattle are left out all winter. 
Farther east, towards Winnipeg, it is colder. Edmonton, 480 km. 
east of the base of the Rocky Mountains, is still within rciich 
of the chinook. The effects of these winds are noted from lati- 
tude 55* to 60* N. in Montana, Alberta, and in the Saskatchewan 
country, on the upper Peace and Lianl Rivers. The exceptionally 
favourable climate of the Peace River and Saskatchewan country jis 
compared with that of the same latitudes farther east, is due to the 
warm west winds from the Pacific Ocean, which, however, do not gain 
the characteristic high temperature and low relative humidity of the 
chinook until they reach the eastern side of the liocky Mountains. At 
Isle k la Crosse, in latitude 56° N., potato plants are still green at the 
end of September, while in Manitoba they arc exposed to frost as early 
as the middle of August. The fact that the wind rioes not become 
warm and dry until it reaches the eastern slopes of the mountains 
is shown by many interesting observations. 

The westerly winds which blow down from the Rocky Mountains in 
latitudes lower than those which have been named above are dry and 
worm, but the conditions are no longer favourable for the development 
of strong foehn winds. Of Colorado Springs (lat. 39* N.) Loud says : 
** The excess of the westerly component (in the wind directions) here is 
due to the temporary prevalence of a wind quite characteristic of this 
region, and known locidly (and somewhat facetiously) by the name of 
* zephyr.’ In the winter and spring it frequently blows with consider- 
^E. Ingersoll, quoted by M*Caul, he, eit,, p. 149. 
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able force and fury, usually from a point slightly north of west, and is 
characterised by marked warmth and dryness — qualities which suggest 
an origin similar to that of the Swiss foehn.” ^ 

The sirocco. — In the Latin countries of southern Europe, the name 
sirocco is locally used to designate a foehn wind. In general, the 
sirocco is a warm^ and usually damp, southerly wind, whose character* 
istics are in striking contrast with those of the cold, dry, northerly 
wind. Thus the sirocco of Italy and of the Dalmatian coast is a 
damp, muggy, south or southeast wind. When, however, the southerly 
wind blows from the interior of an elevated district, and comes down 
from the crest of a mountain, or over the edge of a plateau, this 
wind is hot and dry — it is, in fact, a genuine foehn. Bridono noted, 
many years ago, that the hot sirocco of Sicily could not come from the 
African desert, because it would then be most violent on the south 
coast, whereas it actually occurs with its greatest velocity on the 
northern coast, especially at Palermo. Zona has more recently given 
a careful description of the well-marked sirocco of August 29, 1885. 
At Palermo, the temperature, at 1 P.M., rose to 49*6'* ; and the relative 
humidity fell below 10 per cent.; while at the same time, the temperature 
and humidity in the eastern and the southern portions of the island 
were not abnormal. The temperature rose to 42"; and the relative 
humidity fell to 16 per cent, between Termini and Alcamo, in the vicinity 
of Palermo. The sirocco which prevailed at Palermo had therefore not 
come across the interior of SicUy,^ and could not have come from 
Algeria and Tunis, because the temperature on the coasts there was 
hardly 30*.* 

On the west coast of Messenia, between Pylos and Kyparissia, there 
is a sirocco di Levanie, This foehn-like wind sets in from southeast in 
the morning, and shifts during the day to east^ and even to north. It 
is a very hot, dry wind, which dries the leaves of the trees so that they 
fall to the ground.^ 

The sirocco of the Algerian coast owes its origin to the same causes. 
A warm, southerly wind becomes 10*-15* or more warmer, and also 
becomes drier, during its descent from the mountains to the coast. 

^F. A. Loud: ‘‘The Diurnal Variation of Wind-Direction at Colorado 
Springs,” Am. Met. Joum., L, 1884-95, 853. 

* It must, however, be conceded that the .temperature of the air was raiBed 
somewhat during its passage over the warmed surface of the ground. 

^ Arehiv. des Sei. phye, et not. (Geneva), XIX., 1888, 275-277 ; M.Z., V., 1888, 
409-410. 

*A. Philippsonj Ferhand. Oe^iell,/Ur Erdk. (Berlin), XV., 1888, 315-316. 
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During the sirocco of June 20, 1874, at Algiers, which htis boon 
described by Sainto-Claire Deville,^ the thermometer (juickly rose, at 
the beginning of the south-southeast vrind, to 38'8^ while the relative 
humidity fell below 15 per cent. 

On the northern coast of Spain, there is a hot, dry, southerly wind, 
whose presence may often bo detected in the daily telegraphic weather 
reports from Bilbao. During the sirocco of Septeml)er 1, 1874, the 
temperature at Biarritz, on the coast, rose to 38'' ; and Fiche, with a 
sling thermometer, obtained a reading of 38-5'' on the dunes of St. 
Jean de Luz.^ The relative humidity was below 37 per cent, as late as 
4 r.M., during the prevalence of strong south aiul southeast winds 
caused by a cyclonic depression off Ireland. 

On the northern (French) side of the Pyrenees, the warm, dry wind 
is known as the vent ^Espagne, This wind blows during the approach 
of the larger depressions from the southwest, and rain is sure to follow, 
with a shift of wind to southwest, west, and northwest. Thus, as 
Piche has pointed out, the following, appanmtiy paradoxical, proverb 
is true for the vicinity of Pau : Plm U fait sec^ plm la pluie est proche 
(The drier it is, the sooner comes the rain). 

The foehn is known as the sirocco as far »is Innsbruck. Occasion- 
ally, the dry, warm, northerly winds (north foehn) along the southern 
side of the Alps, in the district of the upper Italian lakes, are called 
siroccos, the popular belief being that, because of their high tempera- 
tures, they must be southerly winds which have been turned aside 
from their onward course by the Alps, and as it were reflected by these 
mountains.^ 

These examples of the geographical distribution of the foehn must 
suffice. With the increasing number of meteorological observations, 
the phenomena associated with foehn winds will bo discovered in 
many other places. It is to be expected, however, that these pheno- 
mena will bo limited to* the temperate and the polar zones, which are 
visited by well-developed cyclonic depressions and storms. The 
author knows of no case of a real foehn wind within the tropics, 
although the occurrence of such a wind may bo looked for when a 
tropical cyclone approaches a high mountain range. 

nie bora and tiia mistral. — The explanation of the characteristics 
of the foehn on the ground that the latter is a descending wind 

^ C. St -Claire Deville : "Coup de Sirocco, 4proavd t Alger le 20 Juin 1874, et 
Buivi BUT une grande Partie de I’Alg^rie,” Comptes Jtendiis, LXXIX., 1874, 278-284.. 

•A. Piche : Le Coup de Sirocco du 1 Septembre, 1874. Pau, 1876. 

’ J. Hann : " Der Scirocco der Sadalpen,” III., 1868, 561-674. 
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ifallmnd) has been doubted by some persons because the bora, which 
is certainly a very marked example of a down-cast wind, is cold. The 
bora of the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts is a strong northeast wind, 
which rushes down from the crest of the mountains on to the sea as an 
icy-cold blast) and is often accompanied by cloudy weather. The 
bora at Novorossisk, which has been described by Baron Wrangel, is 
etill colder.^ 

Why does not the bora become warmed during its descent, and 
why does it not roach sesrlevel with a high temperature, instead of 
being so coldl The contradiction in this case is only apparent. The 
air of the bora, as well as that of the foehn, is warmed during its 
descent from the mountain tops, but the initial temperature in the 
former case is so low that, notwithstanding this warming, the wind 
roaches the warm coasts of the Adriatic, or of the Black Sea, as a cold 
wind. The bora occurs only in those localities where the back- 
country is very cold as compared with the coast; where, in other 
words, the isotherms arc crowded closely together. The difference in 
temperature between the coast and the cold, elevated interior is so 
great that, even with an increase of temperature of V in every 100 m. 
of descent, the bora still appears as a cold wind. Moreover, the bora 
is really not so cold as it seems to be, its temperature being seldoui 
below freezing. The crest of the Waraddh, across which the bora 
of Novorossisk blows on its descent, is only about 600 m. in height, 
but, according to Wrangel, the vertical decrease of temperature is 
nearly 2” in every 100 m., and occasionally it is undoubtedly much 
more rapid. Similarly, the country inland from the Adriatic coasts is 
very cold in winter. At Gospic, the mean minimum temperature in 
January is - 16-7* ; while it is 0-2’ at Lussinpiccolo. The absolute 
•extremes are -27*1” and -2*0”, and the difference in altitude is 
560 m. Even when the cold air of the Karst plateau warms at the 
rate of 1” in every 100 m. of descent, it still reaches the coast and the 
islands as a cold wind.^ 

^ F. Wrangel : ** Die Ureochen der Bora in NoworoBsisk,” Rtpert. f. Met,, Y,, 
No. 4, St. Petersburg, 1876 XI., 1876, 238-240). For a description of the 

bora of the Karst, the following important article should be referred to: F. 

' 'Seidel : Bemerkungen fiber die Karstbora,” M,Z,, VIII., 1891, 23*2-236. 

‘See W. KCppen: ** J. Haun fiber den Fohn von Bludenz,*' Z,/.M,, XVII., 
1882, 461-468, and ** Frans A Velschow und der FCbn,” if. A, IX., 18^, 75-7fk 
Farther, W. Trabert : ** Zur Theorie der ErwSrmung herabsinkender Luft,” ibid., 
141-143; Hugo Meyer; '*Ueber Fallwinde,” Das Wetter, IV., 1887, 241-246; 
R. Klein: **Der NordfChn sa Tragdss.,” 2kiischr. deiutseh. «. oesterr. Alpeaver, 
1900, 61. 
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A similar condition exists in the case of the mistraU a stormy 
northwest wind which occasionally blows down from the Govennes, in 
the department of Provence, in southern France. The dilTerenco in 
temperature between the cold plateaus of central France and the warn 
southern valley of the Rhone, and especially the Mediterranean coast 
from Montpellier to Toulon, is so groat that even air which has been 
warmed during its descent from the mountains must still appear as a 
cold wind. It should, moreover, be remembered that the bora and 
the mistral usually blow only when the interior districts are under the 
influence of cold which has Ijeen imported from more northerly lati- 
tudes. The amount of cooling is therefore very considerable, and the 
difference of temperature, which even under ordinary circumstances 
is very large, becomes still further exaggerated.^ 

Both bora and mistral occur when a barometric depression central 
over the southern Adriatic, or the Gulf of Lyons, draws the air out 
from the interior; or when a rapid rise of the barometer over the 
interior markedly increases the usual pressure gradient to the south. 
The southern Adriatic often has a sirocco from the southeast while a 
bora is blowing at Trieste and Fiume on the northern side of the 
barometric depression. Under these conditions, the bora may also be 
accompanied by cloudy weather, and even by rain and snow. When a 
depression lies over central or northern Italy, the Dalmatian coast has 
a sirocco and warm weather, while a mistral, with low temperatures, 
prevails in Provence. For example, on I)cccml)cr 2, 1886, a cyclonic 
depression (750 mm.) was central at Leghorn. Toulon had a tempera- 
ture of 2'3° and Perpignan had 5^ with a mistral blowing. Lesina, on 
the other hand, had 13* with a sirocco from south-southeast, accom- 
panied by rain; and Pola had 9*, with heavy rain. On the 21st of 
the same month, when there was a depression over northern Italy 
(750 mm.), Perpignan had 3*, and Toulon hail - 1*, with a mistral 
from northwest. At the same time, Pola and Trieste had 15*, Lesina 
16*, and Rome and Naples 15*. At all the last-named stations, a 
sirocco was blowing. 

The cold, descending currents of air in valleys at night also arise 
from a difference of temperature which the warming during descent 
cannot overcome. Furthermore, this descending air continues to lose 
heat on the way down, and the descent is too slow to cause any 
appreciable warming as in the case of the foehn. 

^0. Derach: '*Ueber den Unprung des Mistral,” XVL, 1881, 52-57. 

See also Sonrel : Atm. Sbc. Met. de Franct^ XV., 1867, 45. 
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MOUNTAINS AS CLIMATIC BARRIERS. 

Effect of mountaine on cloudiness and relative humidity.— The 

•effect of a range of mountains upon the characteristics of the different 
winds is well shown hy the accompanying data for the amount of 
cloudiness with different wind directions in southern Norway, as 
determined by de Seue.^ 

CORRELATION OF WIND DIRECTION AND CLOUDINESS IN 


SOUTHERN NORWAY (O-IO). 





N. 

NE. 

E. 

8K 

8 . 

SW. 

W. 

jNW. 

WeBt coaBt, 

- ■ 

- 

70 

6-0 

4-6* 

60 

7-2 

8*3 

8-6 

j 7-0 ■ 

EaBt ooaBt, 

- 

j 

4-2 

6-7 


7-8 

7-6 

5-7 

3'8 

j 2-5* 


On the west coast, the west winds bring the maximum cloudiness, 
while on the east coasts the east winds are the most cloudy. Thus in 
both cases the winds which blow toward the mountains are the most 
•cloudy, while the winds which come across the mountains are the 
clearest and the driest. This is particularly well shown in the case of 
the northwest wind on the eastern side of the mountains. The same 
thing is true for the relative humidity, as may be seen in the following 
table : — 

CORRELATION OF WIND DIRECTION AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


IN SOUTHERN NORWAY (Per Cent.). 



N. 

NE. 

£. 

SE. 

S. 

SW. 

W. 

NW. 

WeBt OOBBt, 

- 

- 

m 

77 

74 


72 

79 

83 J 

88 

EaBt coaBt, 

- 

- 

76 

79 


85 

86 

80 

72 

66* 


^ C. de Sene : ** WindroBen dee Btldlichen NorwegeoB,*’ Chrutiaoia, 1876 M, , 

JCII., 1877, 189:182). . 
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A similar effect to that here noted in the case of the mountains of 
southern Norway is also seen in the case of other mountain ranges 
which lie more or less at right angles to the direction of the prevailing 
winds, and hence act as climatic divides. It should further be noted 
that calms are more than twice as frequent on the eastern side of the 
Norwegian mountains as on the western side (19 percent. : 8 percent.). 
As is well known, the west winds are the strongest. 

Mountains as wind-breaks and barriers. — The fact last mentioned 
suggests the important climatic functions of mountains as wind-breaks 
and as checks to the interchange of air between the two sides of a 
mountain raTige. To a limited extent this effect may bo seen in the 
relatively small average wind movement in a valley as compired with 
an open plain.^ 

The more luxuriant vegetation, and especially the more vigorous 
tree growth of such valleys, are effects not only of the more favourable 
conditions as regards temperature and of the more abundant precipita- 
j)ion, but also of the decreased air movement and the decrease<l 
eyaporation as compared with the open country. Extended plains are 
exposed to more constant and more violent winds than are valleys, and 
such winds are, to a certain extent, unfavourable to tree growth. One of 
the difficulties in re-foresting great plains is the injury done by strong 
winds to the young trees. Wheii considerable groves of trees once 
exist, they protect themselves against storms. 

The Alps as a climatic divide. — In extra-tropical latitudes, mountiiin 
ranges which trend east and west, or which have approximately this 
direction, protect their southern slopes against cold northerly winds, 
and thus constitute important climatic bounds. The Swiss Alps furnish 
an illustration of this. If wo cross one of the passes, such as the 
Brenner, the Spliigcn, the St. Gk)tthard, or the Simplon, from north to 
south, we arc transferred in a few hours from the climate of central 
Europe to that of Italy. The climatic transition in this case is much 
more marked than it is between the eastern and the western ends of 
the range of the Alps. In fact, in crossing these Swiss passes the 
climate changes with great suddenness. The reason for this is to be 
found in the protection against the cold, northerly winds which the 
' massive harrier of the Alps affords for the valleys on its southern side. 
It has also been seen that this protection is not always a negative one, 
so to speak, but is also positive in the sense that the cold wind, even 

^ Some narrow valleys which famish a means of commonication between larger 
valleys are, however, very windy, because the currents of air in them are accele- 
rated, jnst as in the case of water in the narrower portions of river channels. 
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when it does descend aeross the mountains, becomes warmer during this 
descent. This beneficial influence of the Alpine range is most strikingly 
scon in the protected southern valleys themselves, the plain of northern 
Italy being colder and much more exposed than are these valleys. 
Villa Carlotta, on the Ijake of Como, is 2*4* warmer in winter than 
Milan, and its minimum temperatures are 5* higher than those at 
Milan in winter. Biva is 1*5° warmer than Milan in winter. 
The mean annual minimum is - 5*0" at Biva, and - 8*0° at Milan. 
Even Bozen, which is 1° farther north and 110 m. higher, and lies 
at the foot of the Brenner, has precisely the same winter tempera- 
ture as Milan. The mean annual minimum at Bozen is - 7*7°, 
which is higher than that at Milan. These southern Alpine valleys 
have therefore been well named, *Hhe fence of the garden of Europe.’’ 
^AVhen Dove says that the Alps have a cooling effect upon the plain 
of northcni Italy in winter,^ his meaning is easily misunderstood. The 
low winter temperatures of the plain of northern Italy are due, as has 
previously been suggested, to the fact that there is also a high 
enclosing mountain ridge on the south and west, which keeps out the 
warm winds from these directions in winter, while it allows free access 
to the colder winds from northeast and cast. Of still greater import- 
ance is the further fact that the air which has been cooled as the result 
of radiation from the earth’s surface has an excellent opportunity to 
accumulate over the plain. These cold masses of air stagnate over the 
lowlands, and are the cause of excessively low temperatures in winter,^ 
the lowest temperatures always being found over the lowest portions of 
the plain in the axis of the valley of the Po. This characteristic is 
clearly seen even in the moan winter temperatures (1866-1880), as 
appears from the following table : — 


MEAN WINTER TEMPERATURES (1866-1880) IN NORTHERN ITALY. 


StatloD. 

Latitude. 

Altitude (meten). 

Temperature. 

Milan, .... 

46-6° N. 

147 

« 

2-3 

Brescia, .... 

46'S N. 

172 

2*7 

Alessandria, - - • • 

44-9 

98 

1*3 

Pavia, ... - 

45*2 

98 

2*2 


' H. W. Dove : ** Ueber den Einfluss der Alpen auf dse Klima ihrer Umgebang/’ 
Jfonote&er. Btniinir Akad, der 1863, 96-114, and Ztitachr,/. AUg, Erdk, XV., 
1863, 241. 

* Compare the Engadine, Garinthia, the Lungau. 
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The Ligurian coast, the Riviera, is another example of the effects 
which protection against cold winds and exposure to warm winds, 
together with a favourable situation, have in producing a climate such 
as is normally found several degrees farther south. 

The Carpathians and the Himalayas as climatic divides. — ^The 
cKmate of the plains of Hungary also illustrates the protection afforded 
by the enclosing Carpathian Mountains against the direct entrance of 
the cold from northern Europe. This is best seen in the greatly de- 
creased monthly ranges of temperature, and even the mean and absolute 
winter minima also show this same effect. Thus, for example, Nyiregy- 
haza is about midway between Vienna and Czernowitz, but the mean 
monthly minima at the three stations are as follows : — 


MEAN WINTER MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT CZERNOWITZ. 
NYIREGYHAZA AND VIENNA. 


■ 

CKeriiowits. | 

- W-5 

i 

Nylrogyhnia. 

Vienna. 

k^onthly Minima. 

M 

- ia-s 

i 

- lO-.'i 


' ' 

Difference. .... 4’0“ 2 ’O'* 


The most striking illustration of the protection affonled by a high 
mountain range against the advance of the winter cold of continental 
interiors into lower latitudes, is found in the winter temperatures of 
northern India, when these arc compared with those of southern China, 
in the same latitudes. 


WINTER TEMPERATURES OF NORTHERN INDIA AND OF CHINA. 


Station. 

Latitude. 

Tompentiira. 

Station. 

Latitude. 

Tompurature. 

Canton, 

23" 12* N. 

12*5 

Shanghai, 

31” 12' 

0 

3*9 

Macao, 

22" 11' N. 

15*4 

Multan,^ • 

31" 10' 

13*9 

Calcutta, 

22" 38'N. 

20*9 

Lahore,^ - 

31* 34' 

14D 


The winter at latitude 31*, in northern India, is thus seen to be 10“ 
warmer than that on the coast of southern China, in the same latitude, 


’ The altitude of Multan above sea-level is 12^ m., and that of I^ahore, 223 m. 
The mean temperatures in the table have been reduced to sca-lcvel. the rate of 
increase of temperature from the altitude of these stations to sea-level being taken 
as 0*4” per 100 m. 


2a 
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and at latitude 22*5” N., the Indian winter is T warmer than that on 
the Chinese coast. The difference would be still greater if the comparison 
could be made with stations in the interior, instead of on the coast of 
China. The reason for this difference is found in the fact that China is 
exposed to the cold northwest winds from the interior of Asia, while 
the massive mountain barrier of the Himalayas wholly prevents k\\ 
interchange of air between the interior and northern India. Northern 
India has the winter climate which is appropriate to its latitude, the 
cooling effect of winds coming from higher latitudes being prevented. 

Mountains in North America as climatic barriers. — If there were, 
in the United States, a lofty mountain range trending east and west, 
instead of the Itocky Mountain ranges which run more or less parallel 
with the meridians, the States l 3 dng south of such a range would bo 
protected against cold winds from the north. Under existing 
conditions, however, these cold winds blow all the way to the Gulf 
of Mexico without meeting any obstruction ; and they occasionally 
cause extraordinarily low minimum temperatures oven in the southern 
States. The moan temperatures in the southern States are, to be sure, 
higher than in eastern Asia on the same latitude ; but they are much 
lower than those in northern India, as is shown by the following table : — 

WINTER TEMPERATURES IN THE UNITED STATES IN LATITUDE 

3r-32“ N. 


Stations. 

Latitude. 

Temperature. 

Stations. 

Latitude. 


Mt. Vernon, 

3r 6'N. 

0 

11*3 

Natchez, - 

31“ 34' N. 

10v5 

Savannah, - 

32' 6'N. 

11 *2 

Ft. JesBup, 

36' N. 

1 

10*7 


As northern India, in the same latitudes, has a winter temperature of 
14*0”, the southern United States are 3” colder. The difference is still 
more striking when the extremes of cold are compared. 

Protection against cold afforded by mountains. — The extraordinarily 
low winter temperature of northeastern Siberia, as well as the prevail- 
ingly high pressure which accompanies it, and to which attention was first 
directed by Woeikof, are undoubtedly chiefiy duo to the fact that air 
which has been cooled by radiation is prevented from fiowing away by 
high mountain ranges on the south, and especially on the east^ toward 
the neighbouring Sea of Okhotsk. These mountains also prevent an 
interchange of air between their opposite sides. In higher latitudes, 
where the ground is snow-covered in winter, such a stagnation of the 
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cold air always means an increase of the winter cold. A high mountain 
range, unbroken by deep ravines and valleys, protects the country in its 
lee very effectively against the invasion of winds from a cold interior 
district of this kind behind the moui^ins. Under these conditions, 
the lowest temperatures usually occur along the valley bottoms ; in any 
c&e, there is certainly no decrease of surface temperature with increase 
of altitude. Hence the amount of warming which the air from the cold 
back-country undergoes in crossing the mountains and doscciiding on 
to the lowland, or to the coast, is sufficient to maintain a considerable 
difference of' temperature between the two sides of the mountains. If 
wo imagine a cold pole ” of this kind, separated from a neighbounng 
warm coastal district by mountains 1500 or 2000 m. high, then the 
cold air, descending from these mountains, will be warmed 15" to 20", 
and its temperature therefore becomes very much milder. 

There are many examples of this beneficial effect of a mountiiin 
range. Even the course of the winter isotherms in eastern Asia and in 
northwestern North America shows how a high mountain range brings 
aj^iit a crowding of the isotherms. Afiother example is the case of 
Dalmatia, whose narrow coast is separated from a very cold interior 
by an almost unl)rokon mounttiin range. Exceptionally low wititer 
temperatures occur over this interior, and the winds very often blow 
down as a bora from the crest of the mountains. Yet the cold of this 
off-shore wind is so much modified by its descent that, notwithstoiiding 
its bora, the Dalmatian coast has very moderate extremes of cold and 
very high mean winter temperatures. Thus we find a mean annual 
minimum temperature of - 20*4" at Dospic (latitude 44*5" N., altitude 
570 m.) in Croatiii, near to, but shut off from, the Dalmatian coast by 
the Velebich.^ This is almost the same as the mean minimum tempera- 
ture at Cracow, and is evidently due to the stagnation of the cold 
winter air in the valley of the Lika. Very low winter temponitures 
undoubtedly also occur over the whole interior of Dalmatia. Even at 
Janina (latitude 39*8" N.) the mean mininium is - 8*0"; and in January, 
1869, the minimum was - 17*8". The minima on the coast are, however, 
veiy moderate. Thus Fiume has - 4*4", with an absolute minimum of 
- 9*0", in January, 1869; Lesina has - 1 *6", with an absolute minimum of 
and Ragusa has -0*9", with an absolute minimum of -6*0". 
The intensity of the cold is modified by the descent of the cold air. Thus 
a mountain range is a most effective protection against invasions of cold 
from a neighbouring cold district^ and makes it possible for decided 
extremes of temperature to exist in close proximity. 

^In Janiviry, 1893, the temperature actually fell to -30*1”. 
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If, however, a mountain range of this kind is crossed by transverse 
valleys through which the cold air may drain away, the districts at the 
mouths of these valleys are abnormally cold. Thus Woeikof attributes 
the excessively low winter temperature of Vladivostok (January mean» 
- 15*2*, at latitude 43* 9' N.) to the fact that) at this point, the top of the 
divide, across which the cold air from the interior has to pass, is only 
180 m. high. To the eastward, the mountains become higher again, 
and the coast is warmer. To the north comes the wide gate at the 
mouth of the Amur, and here lies Nikolaiewsk, with a January 
temperature of - 24*5*. Still farther north the mountains again separate 
the cold interior from the coast, and Ayan properly has a temperature 
of but - 20*1* in January, although its latitude is 3* more northerly 
than that of Nikolaiewsk.^ 

In summer, on the other hand, mountain ranges protect the interior 
against the entrance of cold winds from the ocean, and thus very high 
summer temperatures may be reached close to the coast. Striking 
examples of this condition are found in northwestern North America, 
where the rainy coastal district of British Columbia, with its cool 
summers, is separated by the mountains from the neighbouring 
interior, which lies veiy close by, and has hot summers. The 
isotherms are much crowded in this region, and high summer tempera; 
tures extend far to the northward in the lee of the mountains. 
Similarly, the cool air of the Sea of Okhotsk is prevented by the coast 
range of mountains from lowering the high summer temperatures of 
eastern Siberia, although the winds blow on-shore during this season. 
The contrast between the weather conditions on the two sides of the 
Aldan Moimtains, in summer, is said by Erman and Middendorf to be 
a very striking one. On the eastern side hangs a chilly fog, through 
which the sun can rarely be seen ; on the western side there is hot, 
bright summer weather. In much lower latitudes a simile dividing 
wall is formed by the Coast Bange of California, which separates the 
cool, damp summer of the coast from the hot summer of the broad 
valley of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin rivers. In this 
Californian case there is one of the greatest contrasts in temperature 
which exists within a limited distance. At Monterey, for example, in 
latitude 36*5* N., the July isotherm of 16* runs along the coast, while 
hardly three degrees and a half to the eastward, beyond the Coast 
Bange, we find the isotherm of 34*. * This means an increase of 
temperature of nearly 5^* in one degree of longitude, or 6* in 100 km. 

^ A. Woeikof : ** Die VertheUung der WSnne in Oitaiien,*’ Z/.df., XIIL, 1878, 
200-218. ' 
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In Scotland, the shores of Moray Firth, Nairnshire, and the southern 
portion of Sutherland, owe their fovourable climatic conditions to the 
fact that they are on the lee side of some extended and rather high 
mountain ranges. In crossing these mountains the prevailing westerly 
winds become dry and warm, ».s., gain, to a limited extent, the 
characteristics of foehn winds. The air is much drier, and the sky 
much less cloudy, on the eastern side of these mountains than on the 
western, and for this reason certain crops ripen at latitude 58” N., in 
the valley of the Shin in Sutherlandshire, though they never ripen in 
Argyllshire, 2” farther south (Scott). In northern Sweden, also, the 
west winds are warm, dry, and clear, because they come across 
the Norwegian mountains. In the northern hemisphere, where the 
southerly winds are the warm ones, the northern sides of mountain 
ranges have more extreme changes of temperature than the southern 
sides. The southerly winds are warmer, drier, and clearer on the 
north side than on the south. When a change of weather comes, the 
cold, northerly winds blow with undiminishod intensity on the north 
a^dc ; but they reach the south side somewhat warmer, and also drier 
and clearer. Hence the change of temperature is greater on the north 
than on the south. 

Daring a spell of unusually warm weather in March, 1896, and also during 
the change which followed it, the temperatures at Vienna and Graz were as 
follows 

TEMPERATURES AT VIENNA AND GRAZ IN MARCH AND 
APRIL, 1896. 


March 21-26.— Cliab Weather with Southerly Winds. 



7 a.m. 

Mesn 

Masimum 

Mean Minimum. 

Mean. 


0 

a 

o 

e 

Vienna (North Side), 

6*0 

19*0 

6*3 

12*6 

Graz (South Side), 

3-5 

17*6 

2*4 

10*0 


March 27~Aprzl 2.— Cloudy and Cool, with Westerly Winds. 



0 

0 

e 

o 

Vienna (North Side), - 

8*1 

10*0 

2*7 

6*3 

Oras (South Side), 

D 

12*2 

2*4 

7*3 


Under the influenoe of the southerly winds it was cooler, and after the 
change to west and northwest winds it was warmer, at Graz than at Vienna. 
The difference in the daily means before and after the diange to cooler weather 
was 6'3^ at Vienna, and only 2T at Graz. The mean reduction of the alter- 
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noon temperatures caused by the change was 9*9"* at Vienna, and only 6*4^ 
at Graz.^ 

Assmann has expressed these conditions as follows : In consequence 
of the foehn-Iihe descent of the air which has become dry on the 
southern sides, the northern sides of mountains have higher tempeiur 
tures, less cloudiness, and increased insolation. Mountains consider- 
ably increase the ranges of temperature over the lowlands lying to 
leeward, and therefore give the latter a more continental climate. The 
windward sides of the mountains, together with their neighbouring 
foreland, have a somewhat more temperate climate, while the lee sides, 
to a considerable distance, have a climate of somewhat greater 
extremes.^ 

^ The temperatures at Graz are reduced to the altitude of Vienna hy adding 
07*. 

‘R. Assmann: Der Einjhisa der Oehitye auf das Klitna von Mitteldeulschland, 
Stuttgart, 1886, 57, 72. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

GEOLOGICAL AND SECULAR CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 

. Evidence of geological changes of climate. -The fact that great 
^imatie changes have taken place on this earth’s surface is proved by 
the geographical distribution of the fossil remains of animals and 
plants, as well as by other reconls of the earth’s history. But besides 
those remote stages in the history of the development of our globe, 
changes are taking place before our eyes, which make us realise that 
the distribution of the climatic elements is not absolutely constant. 
There are at least certain fluctuations about a common mean, even if 
no progressive changes in a given direction t}ikc place. 

Of the geological evidences of a change of climate the most striking 
is the fossil Tertiary flora of northern Greenland, Spitzbergen, and 
Alaska. This bears witness to the fact that during Tertiary time 
there was, between latitudes 70® and 80° N., an indigenous flora which 
points to the existence in those regions of a climate similar to that 
now found in northern Italy. The li^ite beds of Discovery Btiy, 
Grinnell Land (latitude SV 44' N.), in particular, show that the 
forests of this high latitude, in Tertiary time, consisted of taxodium 
(distichum), poplars, elms, lindens, firs, elders, hazel-nut trees, willows, 
and birches, together with water-lilies and irises. Judging by the 
' present geographical distribution of these plants, it may be concluded 
that the mean July temperature in the northernmost portion of Green- 
land was 17® - 18® in those days, whereas it is now 2® - 3® ; that the 
January temperature probably did not fall below - 6°, whereas it now 
reaches - 35® to - 40® ; and that the mean annual temperature was at 
least 5® -6®, the present mean annual being -18® to -20®. The 
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Miocene flora of Spitzbergen (latitude 78 * N.) points to a mean 
annual temperature of about ir, and that of Disco Bay, in Greenland 
(lat. 70* N.), to a mean of about 13*. In short, at the present time we 
must travel 20* - 30* southward in order to find the moan tempera- 
tures that probably prevailed in Greenland and Spitzbergen during 
Tertiary time. 

In contrast to these facts which indicate a warmer climate, we have 
evidences of the so-called Glacial period, which occurred at a much 
later date in the earth’s history, and during which an ice sheet covered 
northern Europe nearly as far south as latitude 5r N., and North 
America as far as latitude 40* N.; while the snow-line in the Alps 
reached at least 1300 m. nearer sea-level than at present. There were 
glaciers in the Erzgebirge and the Biesengebirge, as well as in the 
Black Forest and in the Vosges. The climatic snow-line on these 
mountains was then 1200 m. above sea-level. Glacial geologists are 
now of the opinion that the great Ice age did not consist simply of one 
period of glaciation, but was made up of a succession of glacial and 
interglacial periods, and thus had an oscillatory character. The 
succession and the extent of these diverse climatic changes in Spain 
has been carefully discussed by Penck.^ 

During Miocene time the climatic conditions of Spain were similar 
to those which are now found in Morocco. Not only were the 
isotherms then about 12* farther north than at present, but the whole 
wind system was correspondingly displaced. The northern limit of 
the trade wind belt must therefore also have been about 12* farther 
from the equator than it now is, and there must have been a dry 
period in Spain. The Miocene flora of central Europe (Oenningen), 
according to Heer, also points to a mean annual temperature of about 
18*. During the Glacial period, on the contrary, the snow-line in 
central Spain was at least 1000 m. lower than at present, as was also 
the case in the mountains of central Germany. This leads to the 
conclusion that the temperature was 4'5* - 5” lower. The displacement 
of the climatic zones by more than 20* of latitude in Spain therefore 
closely corresponds with the conditions in central Europe. 

Evidence of secular changes of climate.— Even at the present 
time there is evidence' of changes of climate of smaller amount. This 
evidence is based on the fluctuations in the size of glaciers and in the 
extent of inland lakes. We have been living during a period of 

^ A. Penck : ** Studien Uber das Klims Spaniens wShrend der Jllngeren Ter- 
tU&rperiode und der Diluvialperiode,** ZtiUdir, QtadL /. Erdk. zu Berlin, XXIX., 
1894, 109-141. 
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marked retreat of the Alpine glaciers, although this great retreat has 
how ceased, and is being replaced locally by movements in the opposite 
direction.^ 

The lakes of eastern Turkestan are at present rapidly drying up. 
The level of the Lake of Balkash is said to fall 1 m. in 14>15 years, 
and Ijake Alakul is turning more and more into a salt deposit. In his 
work on Turkestan, Muschketoff gives many illustrations of the pro- 
gressive desiccation and change in the climatic conditions of that 
country.*^ Rossikoff also gives evidences of the drying of the lakes 
on the northern side of the Caucasus, ^ where many stcppe-Iakos have 
already wholly disappeared. Bruckner has given a general review of 
the conditions of increasing desiccation in western Siberiii,^ and Sieger 
has summarised the fluctuations of the water-levels of lakes.-’ 

Evidence of changes of climate in the interior basin of the United 
States. — The results of investigations concerning the history of the 
fossil or extinct lakes which lay west of the Kocky Mountains in this 
United States are of groat interest in establishing the fact of repeated 
changes of climate in the past. These lakes were Ijako Bonneville, of 
which the present Great Salt T^ake is a last remaining trace, Lake 
Lahontan, in Nevada, and liuko Mono, in California, all of which 
belonged to the Quarternary. 

The careful investigations carried on by (4ilbert^ led to the con- 
clusion that there is evidence of five distinct stages in the history of Lake 
Bonneville, which are as follows : — ^First, a long period of drier climate 
and of low water, during which alluvial cones, now more or less buried 
by later lake deposits, were built along the bases of the mountain ranges 

^ On page 323, the altitude above sea-level of the lower ends of the glaciers in 
the Oetzthaler Alps was given as 2100 m. This figure has reference to about the 
year 1860. About the middle of the ISSO’s, the altitude was 2250 m., or 150 ni. 
higher. See also : Rapport de la Commission internationale de Glaciers,*' pre- 
sented to the International Geological Congress/ Paris, 1900 ; and Ch. Raljot : 

Les Variations de Longueur des Glaciers,” Geneva, 1900. 

» Mature, XXXIV., 1886, 119 ; 237. ^ Mature, XLIX., 1893-94, 515. 

^Gaea, 1887, 187. See also Pet, Mitt,, XXXIX., 1886, Litteraturber. 76 (on 
the desiccation in the Aral-Caspian depression) and Scot, Oeogr, J/oj/., V., 1880, 
31?7. 

*R. Sieger: Miit, K,K, Oeogr, Oeeell,, Vienna, 1888, 95, 159, 300, 418; 
Globus, LXII., 312; LXV., 73; ZeUschr, Gesdl, f, Erdk, (Berlin), XXVIII., 
1893, 478-481. 

>G. K. Gilbert: *'Lake Bonneville,” U.8, Oeol, Survey, Monograph /., 1890, 
anmmarised by R. DeC. Wa«^: “The Climatic History of Lake Bonneville,” 
Am, Met, Joum,, VIII. , 1801 92, 164-170. 
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enclosing the lake. Second, a period of moister climate, and of high 
water which, however, did not result in an overflow. Third, a period 
of perhaps complete desiccation, as is shown by the unconformity 
between certain deposits on the lake bottom, and the difference in their 
character, the yellow clay of the first high-water epoch being overlaid 
by masses of gravel and boulders which are evidently not of subaqueous 
deposition. This has been called the intcr-fionneville time of low 
water. Fourth, a period of high water, which resulted in an overflow 
of the lake at the northeast corner of the basin, which was the lowest 
point that could be found. This was at a height about 300 m. above the 
level of the present Great Salt Lake, and here a channel was cut to a depth 
of about 100 m., first through alluvium and then through solid rock. 
Fifth, the present period of desiccation has resulted in the practical 
extinction of the old lake, which had an extent of about 550 km. in 
length and 200 km. in breadth. The periods of high water Gilbert 
believes to have been coincident with two epochs of maximum 
ghiciation. 

The study of the former great lakes, Lahontan and Mono, in 
Nevada and California, led Russell to similar conclusions.^ 

The causes of the fluctuations in the levels of these lakes do not. 
appear to have been elevations or depressions of the land, but climatic, 
changes. The lakes began to disappear when evaporation exceeded the 
water supply, and this was a result of abnoimally high temperatures, 
and a long continuance of summer weather conditions. The lakes 
))Ogan to fill when the water supply was in excess of evaporation, and 
this corresponds to a deficiency of temperature, ue,, a continuance of 
winter weather conditions. It is not necessary to assume any special 
excess of rainfall, for a moderate degree of humidity, with a low 
temperature, and the consequent decrease of evaporation would sufiice 
to fill the lake basins. 

Great Salt Lake even now shows long periods of high and of low 
water. The level of the lake rose more than a meter from 1847 to- 
1854 ; and then fell a meter and a half till 1859 and 1860. In 1861 
the lake began to rise again, and in 1868 had risen 3*5 m., and 
continued rising a few centimeters until 1873, when it again began ta 
fall. A granite post which Professor Joseph Henry had set up as a 
gauge in 1874, on the southern shore of the lake, was so far out in the 
lake in 1877 that a new gauge had to be set up further inland.^ For 

^ I. G. Russell : " Lake Lahontan,” CT.^. Oed, Surv., Mcnograph XL 

* J. W. Powell : Beport on the Lands of the Arid Begion of the United 8tate»% 
2nd ed., Chap. IV., Wadiington, 1879. 
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40 years a lake gauge has been maintained on Great Salt Ijako by 
the U.S. Geological Survey. The zero of the scale was arbitrarily 
placed at what was supposed to bo 0*3 m. (1 ft.) below the lowest 
known level. On December 31, 1900, the level of the lake was 
230 mm. (9 ins.) below the zero of the scale. A tabulation of the 
rainfall records for three stations on or iietir the lake, since 1863, 
shows that the last fifteen years constitute the driest period of equal 
consecutive duration since the establishment of the Weather Bureau 
stations. In the light of the available data, Murdoch believes that 
there is no indication of a change in the climate of the Great Salt 
Lake basin; that a return to noimal precipitation is proliable, and 
that the lake will then return to about the same level as it rcjiched 
in the past.^ 

Gilbert is of the opinion that variations in precipitation are a 
true cause of lake fluctuations, but believes that the inci'casing 
diversion to cultivated fields, of waters which would otherwise flow 
unimpeded to the lake, is also an impoi'taiit factor in this complex 
prpblcm.^ 

Topographical records of past climates.^ The relation of climate and 
topography has recently been considered by Davis.^ 

The dcpcndeiice of certain topographic forms upon the conditions of 
greater or less rainfall of cooler and warmisr climates are cleaily 
recognised, and the correlations thus gained from tlic study of existing 
conditions may enable us to infer the vanished climates of the past by 
means of their still-preserved topographic products. The cftect of the 
introduction of a dry climate in a region where rainfall had formerly 
been in abundance, and of a wot climate in a region that hfid previously 
been arid, may be seen in the changes of stream grades ; in the con- 
ditions of valley-cutting, and in the increase and overflow' or the 
desiccation of the lakes.^ 

Suggested causes of changes of climate. — Phenomena such as those 
which have just been described naturally prompt us to seek the causes 
which may have brought about these changes of climate in the past, and 

^L. H. Murdoch : "Relation of the Water Level of Creat Salt Lake to the 
Precipitation," Mo, Wea, i?ev., XXIX., 1901, 22-23. 

>G. K. Gilbert : " The Water Level of Great Salt Lake," ibid., 23-24. 

*\V. M. Davis: "A Speculation in Topograpliical Climatology," Am. MhL 
Jmini., XIL, 1895-96, .372-.381. 

^ See also in thia connection Th. RucktSachel: " Ungleicheeitigkeit dcr Thaler 
and Wirkung der vorherrachenden weatlichen Regeuwinde auf die Thulformen," 
Pa. MUt., XXV., 1889, 224-225 (M.Zf, VII., 1890, 34-35, 180-182). 
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also to ascertain the facts concerning any changes and periodicities of 
climate which may be in progress at the present time. Climatic changes 
may either be progressive in one direction, or they may recur periodi- 
cally, oscillating within certain fixed limits. The former class includes 
the changes that depend upon the progressive cooling of the earth’s 
interior, a process .which results in the gradual disappearance of tlie 
influence of the earth’s internal heat upon the climates on its surface. 
To this first class belong also such changes as depend upon the cooling 
of the sun itself, the result of which is a progressive diminution in the 
intensity of solar radiation. In seeking the cause of the changes of 
climate which recur periodically, and which belong to the second class, 
we must begin with an examination of the periodic variations of the 
elements of the earth’s orbit in order to determine whether those 
variations can explain the phenomena in question. 

It is not our present purpose to consider the effect which a higher 
temperature of the earth’s interior may have had upon the temperatures 
of the circumpolar regions, or upon a more uniform distribution of 
terrestrial climates. Such an influence may easily be overestimated, 
as has been shown by Sartorius von Waltershausen.^ The influence of 
the earth’s internal heat must have decreased rapidly after the surface 
became rigidi on account of the poor conductivity of the solid crust,, 
which must soon have made the surface temperatures independent of 
the high temperatures of the interior. On the other hand, it is not 
quite so easy to see clearly what influence the oceans and their currents 
had upon climate in this transition period. A large amount of water 
vapour, and possibly also a higher percentage of carbon dioxide in the 
earth’s atmosphere, may then have considerably increased the supply of 
heat from the sun stored up at the bottom of the atmosphere, and may, 
at the same time, have decidedly checked the cooling of the higher 
latitudes in winter. A more powerful radiation from the sun and 
a greater extent of water surface probably combined to maintain 
a humid atmosphere during the earlier ages. This condition may be 
assumed to have lasted for a very long time, during which the higher 
internal temperature of the solid crust of the earth no longer 
had any considerable direct influence upon the temperature of the 
ground. 

^Xheoxy of Dubois. — ^The relations between a decrease or a change in 
the intensity of solar radiation and variations in the climates of the 
earth’s surface must also be passed by without discussion. This 

^S. von Waltershansen : Untersuchungen ^iber dit KiinuUe der Oegentean und 
Vorwdtf Harlem, 1865. 
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question has lately been very carefully and fully discussed by Dubois,^ 
whose theories have been critically reviewed by Woeikof in a very 
instructive article.* To this review the reader is here referred. 

In so far as the conclusions reached by Dubois regarding climatic 
changes, and the explanation of these changes, de])end upon purely 
geological facts, wo must forego discussion at this point. We therefore 
turn at once to the cosmic causes of terrestrial climatic changes which 
are periodic in character, and as to whoso eHeets wo can, to some* 
extent, make a quantitative estimate. Such estimates are not possible 
in the case of Dubois’ assumption that the sun, like a star, has 
already passed through certain stages, during which the amounts of 
heat emitted by it to the earth varied. In the first stiige, that of 
a white star, solar radiation was more intense, cand the earth was. 
warmed more than at present. With the transition to the yellow 
stage there comes a rapid decrease in the amount of radiation cmittech 
and hence a cooling of the earth, which Dubois believes to have lasted 
from the beginning of the Tertiary to th(j Pleistocene. During the 
}rollow stage, there are variations in the amount of nuliation emitted ; 
the star temporarily has a red colour, and tlum nuliation decrciises.. 
According to Dubois, these periods of partial darkening of the sun are 
glacial periods, while the return of the yellow light corresponds to the 
more extended inter-glacial epochs, in one of which we are living.. 
These assumptions do not contradict our present knowledge of astro- 
physics. It is, nevertheless, impossible to reach any definite conception 
of the influence of these hypothetical variations in solar radiation upn 
terrestrial climates. One thing, however, is certain, and this is that, in 
explaining the climates of the geological past, the sun cannot bo con- 
sidered to be an absolutely constant source of heat. Hence, such 
considerations as those which have been urged by Dubois are perfectly 
legitimate. 

Ohanges in the obliquity of the ecliptic.— Let us nAct consider the 
sun as a constant source of heat, and see what variations in the amouTit 
of heat received by the earth from the sun are produced by the periodic 
variations in the different elements of the earth’s orbit. The climatic 
changes which result from this cause may bo estimated with some 
accuracy. The variations in the amount of radiation can, as a matter 
of fact, be accurately calculated, but the effect of these variations 

1 Engen Dubois : Dit KlimaU der geologMien Vergangeufteif nnd ihre Beziehnngen 
zur Entwkkdungsgeachichte derSonne^ Leipzig, 1893 ; The Climatts of the Geological 
Pent, London, 1895. 

s A. Woeikof: Geologische KUmate,” Pet. Mitt., XU., 1895, 252-256. 
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upon changes of climate is a much more complex problem than at first 
thought appears. 

Of the periodic changes in the elements of the earth’s orbit, we need 
to consider the change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, the changes in 
occentricity of the earth’s orbit, and the unequal length of the seasons. 
The change in the length of the seasons results from the precession of 
the equinoxes, which gives first one hemisphere and then the other a 
shorter summer and a longer winter. 

The changes in the obliquity of the ecliptic may, according to Laplace, 
amount, at a maximum, to 1" on both sides of the value 23” 28'. 
The obliquity of the ecliptic may therefore attain the extreme values 
of 22” 6' and 24° 50’. An increase in the obliquity of the ecliptic 
corresponds to a decrease in the total amount of heat received on the 
equator, and to an increase in the amount received at the poles. 
There is, therefore, under these conditions, a more uniform distribution 
of temperature over the earth’s surfiice. The reverse is true for a 
decrease in the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

Meech has calculated the amounts of heat for each 10* of latitude in 
the 10,000th year before 1800, when the obliquity of the ecliptic was 
near a maximum, and amounted to 24“ 43’. The eccentricity at that 
time (0‘0187) was somewhat greater than at present (0-0168). The. 
former value was used by Meech in his determination, but we shall not 
consider this at the moment. Meech finds the change in the amount of 
heating at the different degrees of latitude about 1850, expressed in 
thermal days, as follows : — ^ 


CHANGE IN THE HEATING OF THE EARTH AT A MAXIMUM 
OBLIQUITY OF THE EXILIPllC, EXPRESSED 
IN THERMAL DAYS. 
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The pole gains 7-6 thermal days, or 5 per cent, of its present insola- 
tion, while the equator loses barely 0'5 per cent. The middle latitudes 
remain unchanged^ The difference between the opposite seasons 
becomes somewhat accentuated. It is therefore clear that the changes 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic can cause no considerable climatic 
changes. 

’ Cf. page 100. The unit is the heating effect of solar radiation in a mean day 
at the equator, which receives 365} of these units during a year. The pole now 
receives l‘61'6. . 
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The eccentricity of the earth's orbit may vary between 0*0694 and 
nearly 0. The quantity of heat which the whole earth receives from 
the sun increases somewhat when the eccentricity becomes greater, the 
increase being inversely proportional to n/ 1 -c', where € represents the 
eccentricity.^ 

* If the quantity of heat received at the pnjscnt time, when the 
eccentricity is 0*0168, is taken as unity, then at the maximum eccen- 
tricity the earth receives from the sun a quantity of heat equal to 
1*0024, which is loss than 0*3 per cent. more. The difTerence is 
therefore a slight one. On the other hand, the influence which a great 
eccentricity has upon the diflerenees in the intensity of insolation at 
perihelion and at aphelion is important, as has already been shown 
in the note on page 96. 

While, at the present time, the intensity at perihelion is only one- 
fifteenth greater than at aphelion, this difTorence increiises at a maximum 
eccentricity to nearly one-third. In the hemisphere which, under these 
conditions, has its winter in perihelion, the difference between the 
seasons is considerably decreased, because the low altitude of the sun 
above the horizon is pariially made up for by the loss distance of the 
earth from the sun. In summer, on the other hand, there is decreased 
insolation because the sun's distance is much greater, notwithstanding 
the fact that the sun's altitude is high. In the other hemisphere, 
whoso winter comes in aphelion, the difference between the seasons is 
similarly increased. 

We must, however, be careful not to overestimate the influence, as 
there is a tendency to do. At the greatest eccentricity the solar 
constant (of Langley) would be 3*53 at perihelion and 2*47 at aphelion, 
and the mean value during the extreme seasons would bo about 3*26 
and 2*73. According to Angot, latitude 50* N. now receives, with a 
coefficient of transmission of 0*7, 22*9 heat days during the winter half- 
year, and 95*6 during the summer half-year, the difference being 72*7. -* 

At a time of greatest eccentricity, when the northern hemisphere had 
its winter in perihelion as at present, these values would be 24*9 and 

^ The amount of heat received by the earth from the sun in the course of a year 
is expressed by the fonnula, in which T represents the time 

occupied in making one revolution around the orbit ; a is one-half of the major 
axis ; and C is a constant. The time occupied in making one revolution and the 
half of the major axis remain constant ; therefore the heat can only vary with e. 

*See page 127. The coefficient 0*7 is too large for the direct transmission of 
solar rays, but may represent their virtual heating power when the effect 
of diffuse sky reflection, and the influence of the winds in bringing upper layers of 
air, warmed by the sun, down to the surface, are included. 
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87'0 (difference 62*1). The winter half-year would thus gain two heat 
days, and the summer half-year would lose 8*6. At latitude 50** S., the 
conditions at the same time would be the following : — Summer half- 
year, 103’9 heat days ; winter half-year, 20*8 ; difference, 83*1. This 
differeTice would thus bo one-thii*d greater than that in the northern 
hemisphere. The southern hemisphere winter would have four heat days 
(about 16 per cent.) less than the northern hemisphere winter at the 
same time, while the southern hemisphere summer would have 16*9 
days more, or about 20 per cent, more than the northern hemisphere 
summer. 

Whichever hemisphere has a perihelion winter therefore has a 
modified solar climate, and a smaller annual range of temperature ; 
while the other hemisphere at the same time has an extreme solar 
climate, with a large annual range. With the existing eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, which is 1/60 in round numbers, as has been previ- 
ously seen (page 201), the unequal distribution of land and water in 
both hemispheres has so great an influence upon climate that these 
theoretical relations do not appear at all. Moreover, existing climate 
is actually entirely different from the climate which results directly 
from solar radiation. The northern hemisphere, which is also the land 
hemisphere, whose winter comes at perihelion, has an extreme climate 
while the southeni, or water hemisphere, has a very temperate climate, 
lienee it may well be supposed that an extreme eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit would be unable wholly to overcome the climatic differ- 
ences which at present exist between the two hemispheres. It would 
simply diminish these differences when the northeni hemisphere winter 
came at perihelion, as at present, and would increase them when the 
northern hemisphere winter came at aphelion. The unequal distribu- 
tion of land and water in the two hemispheres is the most potent 
climatic factor. 

Differences in the length of the seasons: precession of the equinoxes. 

— A great eccentricity of the earth’s orbit has another important result 
in that it can bring about considerable differences in the lengths of the 
winter and the summer half-years. The term winUr half-year^ or more 
briefly, wintefty means that period during which the hemisphere in 
question always has the sun below the celestial equator, or when, in 
other words, the sun’s declination is negative. Summer denotes the 
period during which the sun is above the celestial equator. Winter 
and summer are therefore the periods between the equinoxes. As long 
as the orbit is eccentric the only time at which the lengths of the 
opposite seasons are the same is when the spring equinox coincides with 
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perihelion or with aphelion. Under these conditions winter and 
summer would each last exactly half a year. When these conditions 
do not eitist^ the seasons are unequal in length. The inequality is 
greatest when the eccentricity is at a maximum, and when, at the same 
tinie, the line which joins the positions of spring and autumn equinoxes 
cuts the line of the apsides, which joins perihelion and aphelion, at 
right angles. The former line then divides the earth’s orbit into two 
parts of unequal length. The shorter of these two portions of the orbit 
contains perihelion, and over this portion the daily movement of the 
earth around the orbit is also more rapid, because the distance from the 
sun is less. The longer portion of the orbit contains aphelion, and the 
velocity of the earth’s progression along its orbit is here less. Hence 
it follows that the distance from the spring equinox to the autumn 
equinox (t.s., summer) cannot be passed over as rapidly as the distance 
from the autumn to the spring equinox winter). When one 
hemisphere has its winter at perihelion, as is now the case in the 
northern hemisphere, the winter is shorter than the summer ; while at 
tlv^ same time the opposite condition exists in the other hemisphere. 
The difference in the length of the seasons in days, with a given 
eccentricity, c, is 465 x c. At present, when 0*0168, the diflerence is 
7*8 days. This means that the sun is north of the equator 7*8 days 
longer than it is south of it. At a time of maximum eccentricity, 
according to Jjagrange, this difference may become 35*5 days, or, in 
other words, the difference may amount to more than one month. 
If wo follow Loverrier in assuming 0*0777 as a maximum, the 
extreme difference in the length of the seasons is 36*1 days. 
Using Stockwell’s value of the maximum eccentricity, 0*0694, 
which results when the perturbing action of Neptune, neglected 
by the earlier computers, is also included, the extreme seasonal 
difference is 32*3 days. 

The progressive change in the position of the equinoxes amounts to 
50*26 seconds annually. In a period of about 25,800 years the position 
of the spring equinox would therefore have travelled completely 
around the orbit. As the major axis of the earth’s orbit also has a 
pfogressive movement, but in the opposite direction, the spring equinox 
returns to its original position in a shorter time; or, in round numbers, 
in 21,000 years. This is, therefore, the whole length of the period in 
question at the present epoch. Whenever, at any given time, the 
spring equinox coincides with perihelion or with aphelion, the 
difference between the seasons is sero. The difference then increases 
for, rou^ly, 5000 years, until it reaches a maximum ; and then it 
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decreases again in the next 5000 years. Thus, during about 10,000 
years, one hemisphere has the long winter and the short summer, 
and during the next 10,000 years a similar condition prevails in 
the other hemisphere. As the periods during which the eccentricity 
of the earth's orbit remains at a maximum are very much longer 
than these 10,000:year periods, these inequalities in the lengths of 
the seasons always occur several times during one period of .great 
eccentricity, and they affect the two hemispheres in opposite 
ways.i 

AdUmar’s theory. — Many theories concerning great climatic changes 
which have affected the two hemispheres in opposite ways, have been 
based on these differences in the lengths of the winter and the summer 
half-years which recur periodically, and which, as has been seen, 
•occasionally become very considerable. The first of these theories was 
that of the French mathematician, Adhemar. According to this 
theory, there is so great an accumulation of ice around the pole of the 
hemisphere which is having its long winter that the earth's centre of 
gravity is displaced somewhat toward this hemisphere. This results 
in a partial displacement of the ocean waters and a flooding of this 
hemisphere, which still further increases the cooling. The southern 
hemisphere, which is now having the longer winter, apparently illus-^ 
trates these consequences. The curious forms of the southern portions 
of the continents of the southern hemisphere exemplify the flooding of 
the land ; as do the enormous extent of the oceans of the middle and 
the higher southern latitudes, and the great extension of the lower 
limits of snow and of glaciers. 

Because of its deceptive character, Adh^mar's theory found many 
adherents, and, in a different guise, it has also often been brought 
forward again in more recent years.^ 

There is, however, as yet no proof that masses of ice could accumu- 
late, in the hemisphere which has the long winter, to such an extent 
as to displace the earth’s centre of gravity enough to cause a partial 
transfer of the surface waters of the oceans. The possibility of the 
displacement of the earth’s centre of gravity by means of masses of 
ice abdut the pole,. to a sufficient extent to produce a difference of 
level of over 800 feet between the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans, the 
Antarctic having the higher level at present^ has been shown by 

^A fuller discoMioQ of these matters will be found in the text-books of. 
astronomy. 

^Adh^mar : £es R4fWilvAwM de la Mtr ; Ddlttffes Phris, 1848,. 
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Proctor,^ who also attributes the smaller barometric pressure of the 
southern hemisphere to the same cause. 

. Schmick’s theory. — Schmick has endeavoured to refer the periodic 
transfers qf water, which he also supposes to have taken place, to 
another cause, a mathematical and physical explanation of which seems to 
be easier. The southern hemisphere now has its summer in perihelion, 
and therefore that portion of the earth’s surface which is nearest the 
sun is in the southern hemisphere. Hence, according to Schmiek’s 
calculation, the solar tide in this hemisphere is increased by 4 cm., and 
great quantities of water are drawn over into the southern hemisphere 
every day. This water cannot flow back again, because, when this 
process ceases at aphelion, the sun’s attraction is weaker. Further- 
more, the transfer of these great volumes of water south of the 
equator somewhat displaces the earth’s centre of gravity toward the 
southern hemisphere, and this is followed by a ptirtial flooding of this 
hemisphere. In conjunction with these conditions, there is a greater 
cooling in this hemisphere ; more water is changed into ice, and this 
icp remains there. These floods and this refrigeration occur in the 
hemisphere which has its summer in perihelion. By rciison of the 
apparently sound physical tidal theory upon which it rests, Schmick’s 
hypothesis was long recognised and supported by scientific men of 
high standing. The most complete refutation of Schmiek’s views con- 
cerning the possibility of such a transfer of water from one hemisphere 
to the other by means of the solar tide is contained in Zopprit/’s dis- 
cussion of the theory.*-* 

Oroll’s theory. — The theory of great periodic changes of climate 
advocated by James Croll has become of much more importance than 
the preceding theories, and has also gained a firmer and more lasting 
foothold. Croll’s theory likewise depends upon the inequality in the 
length of the seasons at a time of great eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit. Croll, however, showed great skill and ingenuity in starting 

^ Proctor and Ranyard : Old and Xeio AMtj'onomy, ArU, 1002-1095, London, 
1805. 

* J. H. Schmick : Die Umsetzungen der Aleert mid die Kit>zeilen tier Hallkuytin 
der Erde : ihre UrHOcht'U und Perioden, Cologne, 1869 ; Die item Theorit period- 
iieher adhddren Schioankungen dee Seeepiegele und tjleichzfiiitjer VerecMehuny der 
W&rmexonen an/ der Nord- und SUdhalbkuyel, MUnster, 1872 ; Das FlutpMwmtn^ 
und sein Zusammenhang mit den edhddren Sehwankttngen dee Seespkgels, Leipzig^ 
1879 ; Die Aralo-Kaepi-Niederung und ihre Be/ande im Lichte der Lehre ran den 
sdMdren Schufankuwjm dee Seeepiegels und der WUrmzonen, Leipzig, 1874. K. 
Zdppritz: Critieism of these articles in the UHUingisehe Oelehrte 4)izeifjen,,.W^^ 
865-871. 
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with a sound climatological basis as the foundation of his hypothesis. 
In so doing, he was enabled to make most effective use, in support of 
his theory, of the great influence of warm ocean currents in tempering 
the climates of the higher latitudes. It thus became necessary for him 
to advocate most strenuously the wind theory of ocean currents, about 
which there was, in his time, still considerable dispute; and for this 
very reason, Croirs theory will always occupy a prominent place in the 
history of our science, even when that theory has lost the last sup- 
porter of the principal portion of its teaching. It should not be 
forgotten that climatology owes much to Croll’s hypothesis for i^' 
suggestion of now points of view ; for the emphasis which it has laid 
upon climatic factors before largely overlooked, and especially for die 
instructive discussions to which the controversy regarding the hypo- 
thesis has given rise. Croll’s theory still has a good many adherents.^ 
For these various reasons, this theory demands somewhat*' 6areful 
attention.^ 

GrolVs views may bo summarised briefly as follows, the statements 
being largely those used by their original author : ^ ^ 

When winter occurs at aphelion during a period of very great 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, that season is very much longer and 
colder than at present. Snow then falls over the temperate zones,, 
even in latitudes in which the precipitation is now altogether rain, and 
although the snowfall may not be very heavy, the snow remains on 
the ground without melting because the temperature is far below the 
freezing point. On the approach of spring and summer, the rising 
temperature at first still further increases the snowfall over the lands, 
because of the increased evaporation over the oceans. When, how- 

^ A. K. Wallace : Idand Lift, London, 1832. The author ie an advocate of a 
very much modified Croire theory. James Geikie : Tht Ortat let Age, 3rd ed., 
London, 1894. The author still holds the view that CroU's theo^ gives the ^ 
most probable explanation of glacial periods. 

"* ■ *’■* 

* James Groll first discussed his theory in a series of articles in the PhUawphm 

MagazvM and the Qedogkal Magazint } the first article having the title, .^n 
the Physical Cause of the Change of Climate during Geological Epochs,” Pfdkh 
nopk, Mag, (London), 4th Series, XAVIIL, 1864, 121-137. These papers 
later published together in book form, with the title, CUmaU and Time in 
Oeciogieal BekUicna : a Theory ef Seetdar Changes ef the KariVe OlimaU, Londoii^'^ 
1875* A second book had the title, Disoumone aa Cftmofe and Comdoggf^ 
don, 1889. 

*Theie quotations may also serve to illustrate Croirs manner of drawing 
elusions. These are frequently very uncertain, and therefore cannot easily 'be 
refuted. 
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ever, the snow begins later to melt^ a long time must elapse before it 
wholly disappears from the lowlands. It will remain on mountains of 
moderate height, and with the coming of autumn there is a renewed 
fall of snow. In the following year the process is repeated, with the 
difference that the snowJine then descends to a lower level than in the 
preceding year. The snow-line thus descends lower and lower, year 
after year, until finally all the more elevated portions of the land 
remain permanently snow-covered. The valleys are then occupied by 
glaciers, and perhaps one-half of Scotland, a large portion of England 
and Wales, and nearly all Norway, may be covcrcrl with ice. Then a 
new and important factor comes into play, which very greatly hastens 
the process of glaciation. This is the influence of a snow-cover on 
climate. The extended surfaces of snow and ice change the water 
vapoiy which is brought by the winds into snow. They also cool the 
air during the summer, and produce dense, permanent fogs, which shut 
out the sun’s rays, and give rise to climatic conditions such, for example 
08 those which now prevail in South Georgia. The melting of the 
Sipow is largely retarded by these conditions. 

It is a mistake to assume, says Croll, that the perihelion summers of 
the glacial periods must be hot. No continent which is covered with 
snow and ice can have a hot summer, as is proved by the conditions in 
Greenland to-day. Even India, if it were covered with ice, would 
have a colder summer than Etigland now has. Another circumstance 
of the very greatest importance also comes into play, and that is the 
mutual reaction of the physical conditions. The great eccentricity 
produces long, cold winters in one hemisphere. The cold produces a 
more extended snowfall. The snow-cover, in its turn, increases the 
cold ; it cools the air and gives rise to more snowfalls. A thinl factor 
then comes into play; namely, the formation of clouds and fogs, 
wjiich partially shut out insolation, weaken the effect of the sun’s rays, 
add increase the accumulation of snow. Thus the cold increases the 
sQOwfall, and the snowfall increases the cold. In other wonls, the 
efltot operates to increase the cause. 

; While snow and ice are accumulating in one hemisphere, they are 
df^oreasing in the other. This increases the trade winds in the cold 
l^isphere, and weakens them in the wanner hemisphere. The result 
be that the warm water of the tropical oceans is driven over, 
more and more, into the middle latitudes of the warm hemisphere. 

for example, the northern were the cold hemisphere, with the 
l<mg aphelion winter, the Gulf Stream would thus continue to decrease 
in volume, while the warm ocean currents of the southern hemisphere 
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would at the same time increase in strength. This diversion of the 
sources of heat from the higher latitude of the northern hemisphere 
again favours the accumulation of snow and ice over that hemisphere, 
and thus the warm ocean currents are still further weakened.^ Thus 
these two consequences mutually strengthen one another. ^ 

A similar process of mutual action and reaction also comes into 
play in the warmer hemisphere, but in the opposite sense. Here every- 
thing co-operates to raise the mean temperature, and to decrease the 
quantity of snow and ice in the temperate and the polar zones. All 
these forces are set in operation by a great eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, coupled with an extreme perihelion position. 

The foregoing paragraphs contain the essential points in Croll’s 
theory of glacial periods, The inter-glacial epochs correspond to the 
periods during which one hemisphere has the perihelion winter and, 
coupled with that, the long summer. The periods of equality in the 
length of summer and of winter, in both hemispheres, are periods of 
transition. 

Objections to Oroll’s theory. — It may at once be urged agahist Groll’s 
theory that the known climatic conditions of both hemispheres at the 
present time decidedly contradict the assumption of any such marked 
change for the worse in. the climate of the hemisphere which has the . 
long aphelion winter. At present, the difference in the duration of the 
opposite seasons is eight days ; yet this condition of things does not seem 
to lead to any definite consequences. It is, moreover, perfectly clear 
that the longer winter of the southern hemisphere is milder than that 
of the northern ; that the equatorial limit of winter snowfall is, on the 

‘ Thia is one of the chief argoinents in Croirs theory. Croll has, in several of 
his publications, endeavoured to prove the extraordinary importance of the Oulf 
Stream, and of the warm ocean currents in general, as iiieaiis of modifying the 
temperature of the higher latitudes. The great volume of the warm ocean 
cumnts in the northeni hemisphere is, however, caused by the extension of the 
southeast trade winds into that hemisphere, which results in driving the warm 
surface waters of the whole equatorial zone over into the northeni bemisphejre, 
and thus helping to supply these warm currents. This extension of the southeast 
trade winds is, however, a consequence of the low temperature of the southern 
hemisphere, and thia .low temperature is a consequence of the longer winter 
of that hemisphere. When this latter condition is reversed, so as to be un- 
favourable to the northern hemisphere, then the northeast trade wind will play 
the part which is now played by the southeast trade wind. Hie northeast trade 
wind will then blow across into the southern hemisphere, and will transfer warm 
water from this northern into the southern hemisphere. This will result in the ' 
diversion of the present warm currents referred to in the text, and will cause a 
marked change for the^ worse in the climate of the higher latitudes. 
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ayeragOi to be found in higher latitudes in the southeni hemisphere 
than in the (northern. 

It is in the highest degree improbable that, even if the difference in 
the length of the seasons docs become four times as great, conditions 
should undergo so decided a change as that which is demanded by 
CrolFs theory. Furthemore, the effect of the short but hot summer 
upon the h}rpothetical accumulation of snow cannot be considered as 
unimportant as it is regarded by Groll. An Indian sun which can 
melt a layer of ice 50 td 60 m. thick in a year, or 17 cm. thick in one 
day, would quickly dispose of a snow-cover which certainly coul^ not 
attain any such thickness over night. 

The greatest importance is attached by Croll to the diversion of the 
warm ocean currents, which is supposed to occur, at a time of great 
eccentricity of the earth's orbit, in the hemisphere which has the long 
severe winter. This postulate rests on a very weak foundation. In 
this connection John Hall notes that the case of the southern hemi- 
sphere, with its mild winter and weak temperature gradient l>etween 
poles and equator, shows clearly enough that the strength of the trad($ 
winds, and their extension into the other hemisphere, can by no means 
depend upon a low temperature and a severe winter. Therefore Croll 
has no right to assume that a cold hemisphere, with severe winters, will 
have unusually strong trade winds, which will drive the warmer water 
over into the other hemisphere.^ 

Woeikof further rightly calls attention to the fact that the reason 
for the extension of the southeast trade wind into the northern hemi- 
sphere is not that the southeni hemisphere is now having its winter in 
aphelion, but that the extent of the oceans of the southern hemisphere 
is so great. This makes the trade winds of the southern hemisphere 
steadier and stronger. Land surfaces, and even small clusters of 
islands, check the- development of the trade winds by giving rise 
to monsoons and land and sea breezes, and thus interfering with the 
steadiness of the trades. When the northern hemisphere happens to 
have the longer winter, it by no means necessarily follows that the 
northeast trade winds will be so much stronger as to extend over into 
the southern hemisphere. The fact that so much warm water is at the 
present time driven over into the northern hemisphere is also largely 
due to the form of the continents within the tropics, and especially to 
the trend of the coast-line of South America north of Cape San Roque. 
The position of the belt of calms between the two trade wind belts 

^John Bali: Xote$ of a Naiuralvit in Smith Anwriait London, 1887. 
** Appendix B, Remarks on Mr. OrolPs Theory,” 393-406. 
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does not depend upon the severity of the winter in the higher lati- 
tudes, but is determined by the general distribution of temperature in 
the lower latitudes, t.e., upon the position of the heat equator. It is 
clear that, notwithstanding the severe winter of the northern hemi* 
sphere, the heat equator and the belt of calms do not migrate into 
the southern hemisphere. The position of the belts would remain 
about the same as long as there was no change in the distribution of 
land and water. The higher temperature of the oceans of the noithem 
hemisphere is not alone due to the extension of the southeast trade 
winds across the equator, and to the warm ocean drift which depends 
upon these winds. The oceans of the northern hemisphere, which are 
shallower and more enclosed than those of the southern, are also 
warmed to a greater degree. Furthermore, the distribution of land 
about the north pole almost altogether prevents any supply of cold 
polar water and of floating ice from coming into these oceans, as is the 
case in the southern hemisphere. The amount of cooling by the 
melting of polar ice is therefore very slight in the northern oceans, but 
is very considerable in the southern hemisphere. A long aphelion 
winter in the northern hemisphere would change these conditions but 
little. In view of all these facts, the diversion of the Gulf Stream and 
of the warm ocean currents in general, in consequence of more severe 
winters, must be regarded as a very fanciful hypothesis. Howarth also 
calls attention to the fact that the drift of warm water to the higher 
latitudes is due to the prevailing westerly winds north of the 30th 
parallel. These winds, however, are stronger, the greater the difference 
of temperature between pole and equator; they would therefore be 
more effective in the hemisphere which has the cold winter. 

Another consequence of a more severe winter, and hence of a stronger 
temperature gradient, has been pointed out by Davis.' The greater activity 
of the general circulation in extra-tropical latitudes would provoke more active 
cyclonic processes, and this would cause a greater snowfall. Further, an 
increased severity of winter temperatures would carry the subtropical belt of 
winter rains farther towards the equator, and thus give more precipitation over 
the continents. 

Finally, as regards the phenomena of glaciation, it is now 
recognised as an established fact that glaciers do not depend upon a 
long severe winter. On the contrary, such conditions are unfavourable 
to the development of large glaciers, as may be seen in districts of 
severe winter cold in the interior of the northern continents, especially 

'W. M. Davis: '*Note on Croll’s Glacial Theory,” TVans. Sditib, OtoL Soe.f 
Vn., 1894, 77-80. Reprinted in Am. MeU Jounu, XI., 1804-96, 441-444. 
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in Siberia. The case of the coast and of the interior of Alaska, to 
which reference has been made on p. 323, is also very instnictive. It 
is not a severe winter, but a cool summer, which favours the descent of 
glaciers to low altitudes. It is not the extreme hemisphere, with the 
cold aphelion winter and the hot perihelion summer, that offers the 
most favourable climatic conditions for a great extension of glaciers ; 
but it is the temperate hemisphere, with a slight difference between 
winter and summer, as may be clearly seen in the case of the southern 
hemisphere at the present time, and also in the glaciers on the west 
coasts of North America and of northern Europe. The smaller the 
annual range of temperature, the further towanl sea-level do the 
glaciers extend, and the higher is the mean annual temperature at 
their lower limits. These facts therefore wholly contradict CrolFs 
theory, which maintains that the greatest extension of glaciers will 
occur in the hemisphere ^vith a severe winter arul a hot summer.^ 

Glaciers are phenomena which are associated with mountainous 
coasts and islands. They do not find climatic conditions suited to 
tl^em in the interior of the larger land areas. The winter in the 
interior of these continents in the higher latitudes is too cold and too 
dry, and the summer is too hot. Glaciers need a moderate marine 
climate, with abundant precipitation ; and these two conditions arc 
found together on the western coasts of the continents, while the 
eastern coasts, with their colder winters and their more severe climates, 
are unfavourable to the development of glaciers. 

The interior ice of Greenland, unless it be a formation which dates 
from a former period in the earth’s history, probably owes its existence 
to the fact that a land mass lies between two relatively warm bodies of 
ivater. These waters are not frozen over in winter ; and for this reason, 
as well as because of the neighbouring warm North Atlantic Ocean on 
the south, they are the principal tracks of cyclonic storms which cause 
frequent and abundant snowfalls over the Greenland plateau. The 
winter temperatures along both coasts of Greenland arc much milder, 
and even the summer temperatures arc higher, than they are in the 
Chukt Peninsula in eastern Asia, in the same latitude, and yet, not- 
withstanding its mountainous character, the latter district has no 
glaciers. 


^It cannot be denied, however, that the southern hemisphere, now in its 
aphelion winter, possesses much the largest accumulation of polar ice, forming a 
veritable ice cap ; but whether .this is due to the existence of an Antarctic 
oontiiaemt permanently glaciated, or to causes which are -independent of 
topography, can only lie determined by further geographical exploration. 
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' We therefore reach the conclusion that Croll’s theory as to the cause 
of the great changes in climate which have taken place in the two 
hemispheres, and as to the resulting periodic glacial epochs, contradicts 
our present knowledge of climates, and is therefore untenable.^ 

Ball's theory.^The eccentricity theory of glacial periods has recently 
again been taken up by the English astronomer. Sir Robert Ball.^ . 

As it might ^ very naturally be supposed that this hook treats the old 
problem in a new way, it may be said at once that such is by no means 
the case. The statement upon which the whole “new” theory rests, 
and which is reiterated in many different ways, is as follows: — ^The 
ratio of the quantity of heat which a whole hemisphere receives from 
the sun in winter to that received in summer is expressed by 37 : 63, 
aiid is virtually independent of the changes in eccentricity.^ 

Ball considered this a new statement, but it had already been used 
by Wiener in his important discussion of the distribution of the 
intensity of solar heat over the earth’s surface.*^ Starting with this 
constant relation. Ball considers the temperature conditions* of both 
hemispheres at a time of great eccentricity on the basis of the 

^ Of the instructive diacussioas sail refutatioua of Croll’s theory, the following 
may be referred to :~S. Newcomb : ** Review of Croll’s Climate and Time, with 
especial Reference to the Physical Theories of Climate maintained therein, 
Am. J<ntm. Sci,f 3rd Series, XL, 1876, 263-273. A. Woeikof : ** Examination of 
Dr. Croll’s. Hypothesis on Geological Climates,” Philonoph. Ma>g., London, 5th 
Series, XXI., 1886, 223-240. H. H. Howorth: *'A Criticism of Dr. Croll’s 
Theory of Alternate Glacial and Warm Periods in each Hemisphere, and of 
Interglacial Climates,” Mem. attdProc. Mancheeler Soc. Lit. and PhUoaoph., 4th 
Series, III., 1890, 65-111. W. N. Rice: *'The Eccentricity Theory of the 
Glacial Period/’ Science, VIIL, 1886, 188-189, 347. 

In connection with the relations between glaciers and mean temperatures, the 
following articles may be referred to.:— Frankland : “Physikalische Ursache der 
EisMit." Pogg'Am., CXXUI., 1864, 416. G. F. Becker : *' On the Relations of 
Temperature to Glaciation,” Amer. Jwm. Sci., 3rd Series,^ XXVL, 1883, 167-175 ; 
” The Influence of Convection On Glaciation,” ibid., XXVIL, 1884, 473i>476. 

■ ^ Sir Robert 8. Ball : The Catue cf an Ice Age, London and New York, 1891. 

^ If the sun’s heat received by the hemisphere in one year is expressed by 1, 
the amount received in winter by 1-a, and that in summer by 1+a, half the 
annual amplitude, a, is equal to g sin 3- ir 

if 3 represents the obliquity of the ecliptic. When 3 =23” 27'3(r, 9 = 0*253; 
l-a=0'747, and l+a=l*253. Hence winter : summer =0*37 : 0*63, or still 
better, =3:5* This relation, however, holds .only for the whole hemisphere, 
and as may easily be seen,- not for the different latitudes. It therefore has 
no special significance for glaoUd theories. 

^C. Wiener : ** Ueber die Stiirke der Bestrahlung der Erde dnrch die Sonne in 
den verschiedenen Breiteii nnd Jahroexeiten,” Z.f.M., XIV.,^ 1879, llS*li30. 
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follolving calculation : — If the difference between the seasons hits 
increased to 35 days, then the winter in the hemisphere which has its 
winter in aphelion lasts 200 days, and the summer 165 days. If the 
annual quantity of heat is taken as 36.5 heat days, the winter, according 
to the above proportion (37:63), has 136 of these days and the 
summer 229. The quantity of heat received on these 136 heat days 
is, however, distributed over 200. days, and the winter day therefore 
receives, on the average, only 0*68 heat units; while the summer day 
receives 229 : 165, or 1*39. The, difference between a summer day and 
a winter day is therefore 0*71 heat units. This corres{)ond8 to the 
glacial period in that hemisphere. When this same hemisphere then 
has the long summer, a summer day receives *J29 : 200; /.r., 1*14 units 
of heat, and a winter day receives 136 : 165, 0*82 units. The 

difference between the summer day and the winter day is then only 
0*32 units of heat. This corresponds to the interglacial epochs. This 
calculation leads to the same result as that which has alresuly been 
'given above for the 50th parallel. The hemisphere which has the long 
irinter at a time of great eccentricity has an excessive did'crence 
between summer and winter; while in the other hemisphere the 
difference is very slight. All this contiiins nothing new os regards an 
explanation of glacial periods, especially since this calculation refers 
only to one hemisphere as a whole and cannot be applied to given 
parallels of latitude. 

Darwin’s discussion of Ball’s theory. — Substantially the siime con- 
clusion is reached by (4. H. Darwin, who has devoted an article to a 
discussion of Sir Robert Ball’s book.^ 

Darwin lays no apccial emphasis upon Ball’s statement above referred to, and 
believes that the iimiii point is contained in the following consideration : — 

When the eccentricity is at a maximum, and winter occurs in aphelion, the 
length of the winter is to that of the summer us 6 : 5. The reverse is true with 
summer in aphelion. We therefore have the condition that the daily supply of 
heat during the short summer is to that during the lung winter as 1/5 (1 + a) 1/6 
(1 - a). During an interglacial epoch, on the other hand, the ratio is 1/6 (1 +a) : 
1/5 (1 - a). If these extreme values of the daily supply of heat are compared, it 
is seen that they are related to one another us 

6(1+0) 5(l+o)_36 
5(i-o) *6(1-0) “25* 

The ratio of the daily supply of heat in summer to that in winter, when winter 
comes in aphelion, is to the same ratio during aphelion summer as .36 : 25. This is 

^ G. H. Darwin : ** Review of Ball’s * The Cause of an Ice Age,’ ” KtUure, XLV., 
1892i 280-291 ; and '*The AstronomicalTheory of the Glacial Period,” ibid,, LIIL, 
1896-06, 100-107. 
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the more emphatic expreuioD for the relative severity of the climate at a time of 
maximum eccentricity, when the longest winter coincides with aphelion. It has, 
however, already been fully explained that this excessive annual range in solar 
climate does not, by any means, furnish the conditions for a glacial period. 
Nevertheless, the determination of the relations of these extreme conditions is of 
some interest in general climatology. The term, a, has a different value for each 
parallel of latitude, as has already been noted. 

Oulverwell’s discussion of Ball’s tbeory.— Gulverwell ^ has discussed 
Ball’s ‘‘astronomical theory ” of glacial periods very critically, and has 
taken the pains, using Mcech’s results, to obtain the actual amounts of 
heat received by latitudes 40* to 80* in winter, at the height of the 
^‘Ice age,” when the winter is 200 days long. If the parallels of 
latitude which receive the same amounts of heat from the sun during the 
winter are compared one with another at the height of the Ice age and 
at present, it appears that the latitudes which have the same “ sun- 
heat ” winter isotherms are as follows : — 


LATITUDES OF SOLAR WINTER ISOTHERMS DURING AN ICE AGE 
AND AT PRESENT. 



0 

• A 

A 

0 

0 

During an ice age, - 

40 

50 

60 

70 

SON. 

At present, 

44*2 

54 

63*5 

74 

84*5 


The climatic effect of the longest winter as compared with that at 
present is that the latitude of 54*, for example, now has the same solar 
climate as latitude 50* would have in the supposed ice age. The change 
is less than that which would bo experienced if London were to be 
moved up to the latitude of Edinburgh. Culverwell is certainly right 
when he says that no ice age could be produced by such a climatic dis- 
placement. “ When we take account of the ocean currents it seems 
probable that^ instead of being lowered, the winter temperature in the 
British Isles would be raised in the long winter of the supposed glacial 
epoch. For the Gulf Stream flows at about four miles (6 km.) per 
day between the Azores and Norway — ^that is about 10* of the earth’s 
surface in six months, so that we may fairly suppose the mid-winter 

^ E. P. Culverwell : “ A Mode of Calculating a Limit to the Direct Effect of 
Great Eccentricity of th^ Earth’s Orbit on Terrestrial Temperatures, showing the 
Inadequacy of the Astronomical Theory of Tee Age and Genial Ages,” PhUonoph, 
Mag., XXXVIII., 18M, 541-562; *‘A Criticism of the Astronomical Theory Cf the 
Ice Age and of Lord Kelvin’s Suggestions in Connection with a Genial Age at the 
Pole,” Qeol, Mag,, N.S., XXII., 1825, 3-13, 55-06 ; see also “A Criticism of the 
Astronomical Theory of the Ice Age,” by the same author, in Nature, LI., 1894-26, 
33-35. This is a criticism of the astrouiimioal theory o! the Ice age advocated by 
Croll and Ball. 
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heating of these countries to be dependent on the summer heating at 
al)Out lat. 40" - 45®. Now during the 166 days of the short summer in 
the epoch of great eccentricity, these latitudes received a greater daily 
average of heat than any latitude, even the equator, now receives in an 
equal time. Hence it is likely that the midwinter receipt of ocean heat 
in that epoch was much greater than at present.” 

The astronomical theory of the Glacial period ” is thus shown to bo 
incompetent to explain the facts. It als(3 appears, in the light of the 
foregoing discussion, that the known perirxlic changes in the elemeiita 
of the earth’s orbit do not warrant us in concluding that any ver}^ 
marked changes have taken place in terrestrial climates. In fact, from 
an astronomical point of view, it must rather be concluded that there 
has been a certain permanence of the climates of the ciirth’s surface. 

De Marchi’s theory. — After a very thorough theoretical investigation 
of the climatic conditions during the Glacial period, and of the depend- 
ence of the temperature of the air upon the ratio of the radiant 
■energy received to that lost by the earth, as well as upon the distribu- 
tion of land and water, Luigi do Mai'chi comes to the conclusion that 
neither the astronomical nor the geological theories^ leml to any 
plausible explanation of the Ice age. De Marchi does find, however,, 
that a slight decrease from 0*6 to 0*54 in the coefticient of transmission 
of the atmosphere for solar rays, accompanied by a corresponding 
change in the coefficient of transmission for the heat nuliatcd from land 
and water, would suffice to produce the climatic conditions of an ice ago- 
in the middle and the higher latitudes, and the decrease would bo- 
greater in marine than in continental climates.^ 

The difference in temperature between the continents and the oceans 
in higher latitudes would thus bo decreased, and this, acconling to* 


^ Elevations of the land. 

* Luigi de Marchi finds the following changes in the mean temperatures for 
9=0*54 and 9=0*6 
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These calcnlaitied differences of temperatnre are probably much more likely to be 
right than the temperatures of the different parallels of latitude themselves, 
which de March! has obtained, and which, in the opinion of the present author, 
have no reality whatever. The former at least give an accurate general idea of 
the diatribotion of temperature. , . 
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Briicknor, is one of the most important conditions for a rainy period on 
the continents, and indirectly also for a glacial advance. The tempera- 
ture gradient between pole and equator is at the same time increased, 
and the general circulation of the atmosphere thus becomes more active. 
'Fhe decreased annual range of temperature in the higher latitudes 
would also favour the development of glaciers. 

De Marchi further refers to the fact that, according to Sonklar, the 
glaciers of the Hohen Tauern covered 422 sq. km. at the time of their 
most recent maximum development ; while, after 20 years of retreat, 
this area has, according to Briickner, been reduced to 363 sq. km. The 
area has therefore decreased by about one-seventh, and perhaps it may 
be assumed that the decrease has amounted to onc-fifth. This glacial 
retreat corresponds to a change of climate of hardly V in temperature, 
according to Briickner. De Marchi is therefore of the opinion that a 
decrease of temperature of 4^ - 5*", according to his calculation, together 
with the other favourable conditions above referred to, would probably 
explain the occurrence of an ice age. When, on the other hand, the 
coefficient of transmission again increases, there is an increase of tem- 
perature in the higher latitudes, and a more uniform distribution of 
temperature between the equator and pole. De Marchi does not feel 
prepared to say what causes may bring alx)ut an increase or a decrease^ 
in the coefficient of transmission of the earth’s atmosphere, t. 0 ., an 
increase or a decrease in the amount of water vapour, and of carbon 
dioxide contained in the atmosphero.1 

Anhenios’ theory. — Svante Arrhenius considers it much more likely 
that the cause of the great changes in temperature between the Miocene 
epoch and the Glacial period was a change in the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere, and concludes that a two-fold to three-fold 
increase in the present amount of this gas would raise the mean, 
temperature of the circumpolar regions 8”— 9*; whiled on .the other 
hand, a decrease of 55 to 62 per cent, of the present content 
could produce a fall in temperature of 4” -5” in middle latitudes 
{40* -50"), which would suffice to explain the temperature of the 
glacial period. Accepting the interesting conclusions reached by 
Hogbom, Arrhenius believes that it is by no means unlikely that 
increased volcanic activity at different periods of the earth’s history 
may have caused changes in the amount of carbon dioxide in ' Ae 
atmosphere.^ : , ' 

1 Luigi de Marchi : Le Cawe ddV Era QladaU. Fsdua, 1895. •. 

* Svante Arrhenine : On the Indnence of Carbohio Acid in the Air upon the. ' 
Temperature of the Ground,** PhUoaoph, Mag., 5th Swies, XU., ■ .’i • 
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Knut Angstrom,^ however, has demonstrated that the theory of 
Arrhenius is founded on an erroneous interpretation of observations, 
attributing to carbon dioxide absorption effects which are principally 
due to water vapour. Angstrom also proves that the earth’s atmo- 
sphere now contains sufficient carbon dioxide to absorb substantially 
all of the solar radiations which are ciipablc of being removed by this 
gas, rays constituting not more than U per cent, of the Avhole. 

Chamberlin has also recently advanced a working hypothesis of a 
cause of glacial periods, the fundamental postulate of which is that 
variations in the amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere have been 
the direct cause of variations of climate. This hypothesis takes account 
of the changes in the amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
which result from the weathering of rocks and through the agency of 
organisms, and also considers the effects of continenUil elevation and 
denudation.*^ 

ChaageB in the position of the earth’s axis. -The simplest and most 
-obvious explanation of great secular changes in climate, and of the 
fprmer prevalence of higher temperatures in the northern circumpolar 
region, would bo found in the assumption that the earth’s axis of 
rotation has not always had the same position, but that it may have 
changed its position as the result of geological processes, such as 
extended rearrangements of land and water. This hypothesis has 
frequently been advanced, but has still more frequently, and partly 
for geological reasons, been shown to be untenable. The (question for 
us to consider in this connection is simply whether mathematical 
physics furnishes us with any warrant for believing in the possibility 
of a considerable change in the position of the earth’s axis. 

This mathematical problem has been investigated by G. H. Darwin, 
who has come to the conclusion that if the earth is considered to be 
quite rigid, the pole may have moved about 3“ from its original 
position. If, however, the earth is considered plastic, as it undoubtedly 
is to a certain degree, so that it could readjust itself to the form of 
equilibrium, then there is the possibility of a cumulative effect, and 

^Knut Angstrem : ** Ueber die Hedeutung dea Waaserdainpfea uiid der 
Kohlenaaure bei der Absorption der Erdatinoaphare,” AnneJen dtr (4) 

III., 1900, 720-732. See also '*Kniit Angstrom, on Atmospheric Absorption,” 
^i 1 nUUy Wtaiktr RevkWt XXIX., 1901, 268. 

*T. C. Chamberlin : “ Working Hypothesis of a Cause of Glacial Epochs,” re- 
viewed by Bailey Willis: '^Climate and Carbonic Acid,” Pop, Set. Mo.^ LIX., 
1901, 242-236. In this connectfbn* see also N. Ekholtn : ”On the Variations of 
the Climate of the Geological and Historical Past and their Causes,” Quart. Journ. 
Ray- Met. Soe., XXVII., 1901, 1-61. 
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the pole may have wandered 10* - 15* from its original position. No 
such cumulation is possible with respect to the obliquity of the 
ecliptic.^ More recently, Schiaparelli^ has taken up the question 
whether, and in what way, changes in the form of the earth may 
affect the position of the axis of rotation. The results reached agree 
essentially with those of Darwin. 

It cannot yet be considered as proved beyond question by astrono< 
mical and mechanieal eoiisiderations that the geographieal pole has 
remained in the same position on the earth’s surface. The permanenee 
of the pole may be a fact to-day, but it must also be an established fact 
so far as the earth’s past history is concerned. A permanent position 
of the earth’s pole is possible only in an earth of a certain rigidity. 
Geological processes, although they be insignificant, may, if they only 
operate long enough, interfere with the conditions of the permanence 
of the pole, even after these conditions have once been attained. Thus 
considerable movements of the polo may be brought about as long as 
the earth is not absolutely rigid. 

The climatic consequences which would result from a displacement 
of the north pole to latitude 70* N., and longitude 20* W., have 
recently been discussed by Davis, in a highly instructive paper.* 
The change in the limits of the wind and rain belts, which would 
follow such a displacement of the pole, would tend to glaciate north- 
western Europe and northwestern America ; would place arid trade 
wind climates on the northern side of the belt now occupied by the 
equatorial rains of Africa and of South America, and would at the same 
time place the equatorial rains on the northern margin of the arid land 
areas now found in the southern parts of these continents. It is 
suggested that evidence of such changes in climate should be sought in 
the topographic fonns and in the conditions of lake desiccation, or over- 
flow, in torrid Africa and South America. 

‘G. H. Darwin: “On the Influence of Geological Changes on the Earth’s 
Axis of Rotation,” Proe. Jffoy. iS’oc., XXV., 1876-77, 328-332; also NaJlurt^ 
XV., 1876-77, 360-361. S. Haughton : “Preliminary Formulae relating to the 
Internal Change of Position of the Earth’s Axis arising from Elevations and 
Depressions caused by Geological Changes,* Proc. Roy. Soc.^ XXVI., 1877, 51-65; 
also Nature, XV., 1876-77, 542-543. 

*G. V. Schiaparelli : “ De la Rotation de la Terre sous I’lnfluenoe des Actions 
Gedlogiques,” M^noire prieentd d VOboeroatoire de Poulhova, St. Petersburg, 
1889. Reviewed in Pet. Mitt., XXVin., 1892, 42^45. 

’W. M. Davit! “A Speculation in Topographical Climatology,” Am. Met. 
Jour., XU., 18M-96, 872-381. 
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Oliaiiges in the distribution of land and water. — Some idea of the 
great climatic changes, which would result from a radically different 
distribution of land and water on the earth's surface, may be gained 
from what has already been said concerning marine and continentsil 
• climates. Lyell was the latest advocate of groat geogiuphic rearrange- 
ments as a possible cause of climatic change.^ Von Kerner has also 
made a speculation of a similar kind (see p. 208). 

Secular yariations of climate. — The question whether the climate of 
certain districts has, or has not, changed within historical times, has 
been the subject of numeraus investigations and discussions, but no 
definite results have been reached. It has often been thought that 
a change in the climate of a certain country could be proved beyond 
question; but, on the other hand, it has just <is often been found 
possible to prove that these changes have not taken place. Thus, for 
example, it has frequently been plausibly maintained that there was 
once a more abundant water supply in noithern Africa. This has been 
disproved by Partsch, who has shown that such could hardly have 
been the case within historical times. Partsch bases his argument on 
the fact that the ancient settlements on the interior lakes of northern 
Africa, which do not overflow and which may be regarded as real rain- 
gauges, clearly show that these lakes formerly contained no more water 
than they do at present. An examination of the reconls of temperature 
and of rainfall from the period at which they first began to })e 
kept, and for which they are to some extent comparable — i.e., at the 
most, during 150 years -Tdoes not bring to light any evidence of a 
progressive change in the temperature of the air, or in the amount 
of rainfall. Whenever it has been supposed that these records did 
show an increase in temperature or in rainfall, it has always turned 
out that this increase may have 1)ecii due to the method of expos- 
ing the thermometer, or the rain-gauge. The oldest meteorological 
records were always begun in cities, which grew very rapidly in course 
of time, and it has already been pointed out that “city temperatures” 
are always higher than those in the surrounding country. Further- 
more, little attention was formerly paid to the influence of the height 
of the rain-gauge upon the amount of rain collected. Most of the 
older meaaurements of rainfall, which were obtained in cities by 
exposing the gauges on terraces and roofs, or within enclosed court- 
yards, gave too small a rainfall. To this extent, therefore, do direct 
meteorological records leave us in doubt as to the question of a change 
in the climatic elements. 

^Sir C. Lyell : Principle of Geolotjy, Vol. I., Chap. XII. 

2C 
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A great many apparent indications of a progressive change of climate, 
either as regards temperature or rainfall, are undoubtedly to be referred 
to periodic fluctuations in the mean values of the climatic elements, 
from which too general conclusions have been drawn, or which have 
been interpreted from too one-sided a point of view. Dufour, who has ., 
made a thorough study of the available evidence concerning a change 
in climate, concludes that the uncertainties connected with this 
evidence make it impossible to regard a change of climate as proved. 
The question, nevertheless, remains an open one, and the common 
assertion that the climate is not changing is, under the circumstances, 
a no more legitimate consequence of known facts than is the opposite 
view.* 

At the conclusion of a careful compilation and discussion of the dates 
of the vintage in France, Angot says that these data, which extend 
back into the 14th century, give no support to the view, held by 
so many persons, that there is a progressive change of the climate for 
the worse. The dates of the vintages seem rather to point toward 
oscillations of the climatic elements. During the period 1775-1875, the 
average date of the grape harvest at Aubonne was 10 days earlier than 
the average date in the preceding century, and only three days later 
than that recorded two centuries before. At the present time, the 
date of the grape harvest in Aubonne is again exactly the same as 
at the close of the 16th century.^ The average date of the vintage at 
Dijon shows the following secular variations : 14th century (mean of 
13 years only), October 25; 15th century (6 decades), October 25; 
16th century, October 28; 17th century, October 24*5; 18th century, 
October 28*8 ; 19th century (8 decades), October 30. 

In the United States, all the older temperature records and rainfall 
records have been collected, reduced, and carefully discussed by Schott. 
In his chapter on the ** Secular Variation of Air Temperature,” the 
author concludes, on the basis of the longest series of observations 
taken from Maine to California, that these records show variations 
of temperature, occurring over a great extent of territory with the 
same characteristics and with considerable uniformity. These varia- 
tions have the characteristics of irregular waves, which represent 
a succession of warmer and of colder periods, but during which the 
temperature varies only 0'5*-l‘0* to one side or the other of the mean, 

1 L. Dufour : ** Notes sur le ProbUme ds la Variation du Gimat,” Buff. Boc. 
Kaud., X., Lausanne, 1870. 

Angot: '*]itude sur les Vendanges en France,” Ann. Bur. Gmtr. Met., 
1888| I (Pbrisi 1886); K 28-120 
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There seems, however, to bo nothing in these variations which could 
lead to the view that there is a progressive change in any one direction. 
The maxima and the minima of temperature follow one another at 
intervals of about 22 years on the Atlantic coast ; while the tempera- 
ture waves of the interior States seem to be shorter, the interval 
between the maxima and the minima being about seven years. These 
undulations are, however, much too irregular and too uncertain to 
serve as a basis for forecasting.^ 

The United States seem to offer the most favourable conditions for 
answering the question as to the extent to which the increasing cultiva- 
tion of large districts of country may result in a change of climate. In 
the east, there has been an extraordinary decrease in the amount of 
territory formerly covered by forests; while, on the other hand, a 
good deal of planting has been done on the western prairies and 
plateaus. No corresponding change in temp(?rature, or in precipita- 
tion, has, however, thus far been demonstrable.-^ Whitney docs not 
believe that any improvement in the climate of the arid west is to be 
expected as the result of man’s agency.'^ 

A general review of the present status of the ([Uestion as to changes 
of climate is given by Briicknor, in the first chapter of his great work, 
KlimaschwariJeuitgen (Vienna, 1890). The same author has given a 
bibliography of the literature on changes of climate in Oeogniplmches 
Jahrbuch, Vol. XV., 1891, pp. 438-440, and Vol. XVII., 1894, 347-350. 

^C. A. Schott : Tables, Distribution and Variations of the Atmospheric Tem- 
perature in the United States and some Adjacent Parts of America,’* Smilhftonian 
Contr, to Knowledge, XXL, 1876, 302-320 ; “Tables and Results of the Precipita- 
tion, in Rain and Snow, in the United States,” 2nd edition, iitid,, XXIV., 1886, 
Art. IL, V.-XX., 1-249. 

^See M. W. Harrington: “Rainfall and Snow of the United States,” U.S, 
Weather Bureau, Bull. C, 1894, Text, 19-20 ; Atlas, Sheet XXIL, Map 4. 

’ J. D. Whitney: “Brief Discussion of the Question whether Changes of Climate 
can be brought about by the Agency of Man, and on Secular Climatic Changes in 
General, with Special Reference to the Arid Region of the United States,” The 
United StaJUB, Supplement I., Boston, 1894, Appendix B, 290-317. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

PERIODIC VARIATIONS OF CLIMATE. 

OscillationB of climate.— The discovery that the climatic elements 
are subject to certain oscillations, first remaining for a time above the 
moan derived from many years of observations, and then again falling 
below this mean, has already led to many investigations which have 
been undertaken with a view to determining whether or not these 
oscillations occur with some regularity, in definite cycles. The problem 
therefore involves the determination of the length of the period and 
the amplitude of these oscillations. Such an investigation may be 
taken up from two different points of view. On the one hand, we may 
assume a period of a given length, which is determined' by certain 
physical considerations, and we may then try to discover whether the 
successive occurrences of the various phenomena in question actually 
show the existence of such a period. On the other hand, we may 
start without any definite period in mind, and may try to discover the 
unknown length of the period by different combinations of the succes- 
sive values of one meteorological element. The method first mentioned 
is the one usually employed, because it naturally forces itself upon the 
inquiring mind. Thus, from the very earliest times, persons have tried 
to prove that the moon’s phases, and especially the varying positions of 
the moon with reference to the earth, correspond to certain changes in 
the meteorological elements, but, as is well known, none of these 
attempts has yet led to any noteworthy result. 

Sonspots aad meteorological cycles. — After the periodicity in the 
occurrence of sunspots had been recognised, it naturally seemed to be 
a very fruitful problem to prove that there are also corresponding 
periods in the succession of the meteorological elements. The apparent 
course of the sun controls all accepted meteorological cycles, and it is 
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therefore very natural to ascribe to the visible changes on the surface 
of the sun a noticeable influeuee upon our atmosphere. Nevertheless, 
the results of the numerous and varied studies which have been made 
of this problem have not (juite come up to expectations. The influence 
of sunspots upon the meteorological elements has turned out to be 
Vathcr insignificant. Even in the most marked cases, the only thing 
that can be considered as proved is that there ai e traces of a piii iillclism 
in the march of certain meteorological elements and that of the sun- 
spot period. A forecast of the weather on the Iwisis of sunspot perio- 
<licity is still impracticable. The case; is, however, ijuite diflcreiit 
with the magnetic elements and their variations, for theses arc subject 
to the same cycles as those of the sunspots, with grctit ranges. 

A full discussion of the results of the investigations which have been 
made of the 10-11 year periodicity of the climatic elements, following 
the sunspot period, cannot he entered into here.^ We must content 
ourselves with citing a few cases only. 

Sunspots and temperature. — Koppen has given the clearest proof of 
the existence of a sunspot period in the mciin annual temperatures of 
the different climatic districts on the earth's surface.- In the tropics, 
the parallelism between the variations of the mean annual temperature 
and those of the sunspot frequency is fairly well marked, but it is less 
apparent in middle and in higher latitiuh^s. The mean value of the 
variation in the mean annual temperatures, from a sunspot minimum 
to a sunspot maximum, amounts to in the tropics, and to 0’r)4" 
in the extra- tropical zones. The following data, which show the 
<lepartures of the annual mean temperatures firim the means derived 
from many years' observations, will serve to show the march of this 
phenomenon in the tropics : — 

SUNSPOT PERIODS IN THE MEAN ANNUAL TEMPERATURES 


OF THE TROPICS. 


Sunspot Minimum, 

- : 

1 

2 

3 

■j 1 

4 years. 

-l-O-SS 


+0*15 

+ 004 ; 

-0-21 i 

i 

-0-28 

Sunspot Maximum, 

1 1 i 

2 

n 

1 

* ! 

5 years. 

-0-32 

■ -0-27 i 

-0*14 i 

+ 0*08 ■ 

+0-30 ! 

+0-41 


^ The earlier results may be found clearly summarised in H. Fritz : Dit Bezit- 
hungen der Smnenfleehen zu tUn magnttiachm uiul mtUorclogiHchtn Erscheinungen 
der Erde^ Harlem, 1878, 275 quarto pages, with tables. 

^W. K&ppeii: **Ueber mehrjahrige Perioden der Wittcrung,” Z./.A/., VIII., 
1873» 241-248, 257-267 ; XV., 1880, 279-283 ; XVI., 1881, 140-150. 
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The maximum temperature occurs about 0*9 year before the sunspot 
minimum, and the minimum temperature occurs almost simultaneously 
with the sunspot maximum. 

Sunspots and rainfiall. — Meldrum and Lockyer, in particular, have 
endeavoured to prove that the sunspot period has an influence upon the 
annual rainfall, the results of their investigations going to show that 
more rain seems to fall at a period of maximum sunspot activity than 
at a sunspot minimum. A regular variation in the rainfall appears 
more distinctly in the tropics than in the higher latitudes. In general, 
however, the excess of rainfall at a time of sunspot maxima appears 
only in the larger figures, t.«., in the means, and in the case of the 
majority of stations. It by no moans appears in every period and at 
every individual station. Indeed, some rainfall. records, which extend 
over many years, actually give contradictory results.^ For this reason, 
a practical application of the result is out of the question. There has 
been a hope that some use could bo made of the recognised sunspot 
cycle in the amount of rainfall in India. In fact, it has been thought 
that the years of famine, which arc connected with a failure of the 
monsoon raifis, or with a deficiency in them, can be connected with the 
sunspot cycle.^ 

Recently the Lockyers have made an important study of the varia- 
tions in rainfall in the region surrounding the Indian Ocean in the 
light of solar changes in temperature.^ The following are among the 
conclusions reached: — **It has been found from a discussion of the 
chemical origin of lines most widened in sunspots at maxima and 
minima periods, that there is a considerable rise above the mean 
temperature of the sun around the years of sunspot maximum and a 
considerable fall around the years of sunspot minimum. It has been 
found'from the actual facts of rainfall in India (during the southwest 
monsoon) and Mauritius, between the years 1877 and 1886, as given by 
Blanford and Meldrum, that the effects of these solar changes are felt 
in India at sunspot maximum, and in Mauritius at sunspot minimum. 

^F. W. Very has pointed out that opposite effects are to be anticipated in 
different terrestrial regions from increase of solar radiation (**The Variation of 
Solar Radiation," AHrophydeal Jwtrwd^ VII., 1898, 255-272). 

*J. N. Lockyer and W. W. Hunter: ** Sunspots and Famines," 

Ctnlviry^ II., 1877, 583-602. 

*Sir Norman and W. J. S. Lockyer: **On Solar Changes of Temperature and 
Variations in Rainfall in the Region surrounding the Indian Ocean." Read 
before the Royal Society, November 22, 1900, LXIII., 1900, 107-109, 

128-133. . 
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These departures relate to the stations for which rocoids are now 
available, and naturally do not really represent the temperature con- 
ditions of the whole world, especially not during the earlier periods. 
The average length of the periods is seen to be 36 years. A period of 
about 35 years, which is now regarded by llriickner as being more 
nearly the true length of the period, is likewise apparent in the records 
which reach back much further than ilo those of temperature. These 
records are those of the conditions of ice in rivers (from the year 1736) ; 
the date of vintage (from the year 1400), and the occurrence of severe 
winters (from the year 800). Lockyer believes that this thirty-live year 
period in climate is connected with a long-period sunspot variation of 
thirty-five years.^ 

Variations in the Swiss glaciers. -The periodicity in climate dis- 
covered by Briickiier is strongly supixntod by the results of Richter’s 
study of the variations in the Alpine glaciers.- This study shows- 
that “the advance of thci glaciers recurs in periods whose length 
varies between 20 and 45 years, and wjis exactly 35 years in the 
moan of the last three centuries. These periods, on the whole, agree 
with the dates which Bruckner obtained for his cliniatii? oscilla- 
tions during the last three centuries. The advance of the glacitu’s is 
noticeable during the cold, damp period.” The years when the 
glaciers began to advance were 1592, 1630, 1675, 1712, 1735, 1767, 
1814, 1835 and 1875 ; and the cold perimls, according to Hriickner, 
were 1591-1600, 1611-1635, 1646-1665, 1691-1715, 1730-1750, 1766- 
1775, 1806-1820 and 1836-1855. 

Price of grain and climatic cycles.- The efieot which these oscilla- 
tions of climate have upon the harvest and upon the price of grain in 
Europe has recently been fully discussed by Briickner in a special 
paper.^ He comes to the conclusion that tlic prices of grain were on 
the average 13 i)er cent, higher in the wettest lustrum than in the 
driest. 

General conclusion regarding supposed changes of climate.— Briiek- 
ner’s oscillations of climate help to explain the prevailing views, which 
are so often contradictory, of a change in the climate of certain districts 
for better or worse to a moister, or a drier, condition. Such views have 

^W. J. 8. Lockyer: “The Solar Activity, 1833-1900,” Proc. Royal Soc., 
LXVllL, 1901, 285. Abstract in ^foJturt, LXIV., 1901, 196-107. 

*£. Richter: “Geschichte der Schwankungen der Alpengletscher,” Zeituchr, 
deutuch, Oaterr. Alpenver. (Vienna), XXII., 1891, 1-74. 

’E. Brttckner: “Der Einfluss der Klimaschwankungen auf die Ernteertriiget 
nod Getreidepreiae in Europa,” Oeograph, Zeitachr., I., 1895, 30-51, 100-108. 
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.grown up as the result of the impression made by different phases of 
those oscillations. The improvement in the climate in the western 
portion of the United States haa, according to Briickner, been 
associated with a wet period of his climatic oscillations. A drier 
phase, which began about 1886, ended this, as has been the case in 
Egypt and Siberia, where not only the returns of agriculture, but the 
•extent of the land which is available for farming, fluctuate directly in 
sympathy with the oscillations of climate. Continental areas are just 
the ones which are most markedly affected by these changes.^ 

Bruckner expresses no opinion concerning the probable causes which 
•operate to bring about this 35-year periodicity in climatic oscillations. 
He is properly content with having demonstrated the existence of 
the period with a high degree of probability. 

^ 111 obtaining the means of the diffeient climatic elements it would be well to 
:see to it that these means are based upon long series of years which embrace a 
whole period of climatic oscillations, or several such periods. 
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TABLE II. 

CENTIQRADE SCALE TO FAHRENHEIT 
Near the Boilino Point. 
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TABLE III. 

DIFFERENCES CENTIGRADE TO DIFFERENCES FAHRENHEIT. 
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TABLE IV. 

MILLIMBTRES INTO INCHES. 
1 mm. = 0*03937 inch. 
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4*3.307 4*3701 4*4094 4*4488 4*4882 4*5276 4*.')669 4*606.3 4*0457 4*6850 

4*7244 4*7638 4*8031 4*8425 4*8819 4*9212 4*9606 5*0000 5*0394 5*0787 

5*1181 5*1575 5*1968 5*2362 5*2756 5*3150 5 .354.3 5*39.37 5*4.3.31 5*4724 

6*.5118 5*5512 5*5905 5*6299 5*6693 5*7086 5*7480 5*7874 5*8268 5*8661 

5*9055 5*9449 5*9842 0*0236 6*06:10 6*10*24 6*1417 6*1811 «*22a5 6*2598 

6*2992 6 :1386 6*3779 6*4173 6*4567 6*4960 6*5354 6*5748 6*6142 6*6535 

6*6929 6*7.323 6*7716 6*8110 6*8.504 6*8898 6*9291 6*9685 7*0079 7*0472 

7*0866 7*1260 7*1653 7*2047 7*2441 7*2834 7*3228 7*.3622 7*4016 7*4409 

7*4803 7*5197 7*5590 7*5984 7*6:178 7*6772 7*7165 7*75.59 7*7953 7*8346 

7*8740 7*9i:i4 7*9527 7*99*21 8*0315 8*0708 8*1102 8*1496 8*1890 8*2283 

8*2677 8*3071 8*:i464 8*3858 8*4252 8*4646 8*5039 8*54.33 8*5827 8*6*2*20 

8*6614 8*7008 8*7401 8*7795 8*8189 8*8582 8*8976 8*9.370 8*9764 9*0157 

9*0551 9*0945 9*13.38 9*1732 9*2126 9*2520 9*2913 9*3.307 9 .3701 9*4094 

9*4488 9*4882 9*5275 9*5669 9*6063 9*6456 9*6850 9*7244 9*7638 9*8a31 

9*8425 9*8819 9*9212 9*960610*000010*0:19410*078710*118110*157510*1968 
10*2362 10*2756 10*3149 10*354.3 10.3937 10*43:10 10*4724 10*5118 10-551*2 10*5905 
10*6299 10*6693 10*7086 10*7480 10*7874 10*8268 10*8661 10*9a55 10*9449 10*9842 
11*02:16 11*06.30 11*1023 11*1417 11*1811 11*2204 11*2598 11*2992 11*3338 11*3779 
11*4173 11*4568 11*4960 11 *5:i54 11*5748 11*6142 11*6.535 11*6929 11*73*23 11*7716 

11*8110 11*8501 11*8897 11*9291 11*9685 12*0078 12*0472 12*0866 12*1260 12*1653 
12*2047 12*2441 12*28.34 12*3228 12*3622 12*4016 12*4409 12*4803 12*5197 12*5590 
12*5984 12*6378 12*6771 12*7165 12*7559 12*795^12*8346 12*8740 12*91.34 12*9527 
12*9921 13*0315 13*0708 13*1102 13*1496 13*1890 13*2283 13*2677 13.3071 13*3464 
13.3858 13*4252 13*4645 13*5039 13*5433 13*5826 13*6220 13*6614 1.3*7008 13*7401 

13*77^ 1.3*8189 13*8582 13*8976 13*9370 13*9764 14*0157 14*0551 14*0945 14*1.338 
14*1732 14*2126 14*2519 14*2913 14*3307 14*3700 14*4094 14*4488 14*4882 14*5275 
14*5669 14*6063 14*6456 14*6850 14*7*244 14*76.38 14*8031 14*8425 14*8819 14*9212 
14*9606 15*0000 15*0393 15*0787 15*1181 15*1574 15*1968 15*236*2 15*2756 15*3149 
15*3543 15*.39:17 15*4336 15*4724 15*5118 15*5512 15*5905 15*6299 15*6693 15*7086 

15*7480 15*7874 15*8267 15*8661 15*9055 15*9448 15*9842 16*0236 16*0630 16*1023 

I 


imn. 
0*1 
*2 
*3 
‘ *4 
•6 


Tenths of a millimetre. 


Hundredths of a millimetre. 


Inoh. 

mm. 

0*0039 

0*6 

■0079 

*7 

*0118 

*8 

*0157 

*9 

•0197 

1*0 
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TABLE IV. 

MILLIMETRES INTO INCHES. 

1 mm. =0‘03937 inoh. 

0 1 2 .3 4 I 5 « 7 8 » 

• InohM. Inches, Inobeti, Inches. Itiohee. Inches. Inches. Iiiohos, Inches, Inches, 

400 15-748 15-787 15-827 l."i-8«« 15-905 15-945 15-984 lB-0-24 180(« 18-102 

410 16-142 16-181 16-220 10-260 16-299 10-3.39 10-.378 10-417 10-4i'i7 16-496 

420 16-535 16-575 16-614 16-654 16-09.3 16-732 16-77-2 16-811 lO-S.W 16-890 

430 16-929 16-968 17-008 17047 17-087 17-1-26 17-105 17-20') 17-244 17-283 

440 17-323 17-362 17-402 17-441 17-480 17-520 17-5.59 17-598 17-0;i8 17-077 

450 17-717 17-7.50 17-795 17-835 17-87-1 171U3 17-953 17-092 18-031 181171 

460 18-110 18-150 18-180 18-228 18268 18.307 18-.340 18-380 18-425 18-405 

470 18-604 18-543 18.58.3 18 022 18-661 18-701 18-740 18-779 18-819 18-858 

480 18-898 18-0.37 18-976 19010 19D55 19 094 19-1.34 19-173 19-21.3 19-252 

490 19-291 19-331 19-370 19-409 19-449 19-488 19-.5-28 19-.567 I91I00 19-646 

500 19-683 19-724 19-764 19-803 19-842 19-882 19-921 19-961 -2O1KI0 20 0.39 

610 20D79 20-118 20-157 20-197 20-236 -20-270 20-315 20-.^')4 20-.394 -20-4.%3 

620 20-472 20-512 20-631 20.591 206.30 20609 29-709 ‘20-748 -20-787 ‘20-8-27 

530 20-866 ‘20-905 ‘20-945 ‘20-984 21624 -21663 21-102 ‘21-142 -21-181 21-220 

540 21-260 21-299 21-399 21 -.378 21-417 21-457 21-490 21 -.5.35 2 1 -.575 21-614 

550 21-654 ‘21-693 21-7.32 21-772 21-811 21-8,50 21-890 21-9-29 21-968 ‘22-008 

560 ‘22-047 22687 22-126 22-165 22-205 22-244 -22-283 ‘22-3-23 2-2-.30‘2 ‘22-402 

670 22-441 22-480 22-520 22-359 22-398 ‘22-0:W 22-677 22-716 22-7.50 22-795 

680 ‘22-835 22-874 22-913 22-953 ‘22-992 ‘23 031 -231)71 ‘23-110 2.3-150 ‘23-189 

590 23-228 23-268 23-307 23-.346 ‘23-386 2:1-42.5 23-405 2.3-.504 ‘23-54.3 ‘23‘.583 

600 23-622 231161 23-701 ‘23-740 23-779 ‘23-819 ‘23-8.58 ‘23-898 23D.37 ‘2:1-976 

610 24016 24053 24094 24-134 24-173 24-213 ‘24-2.5-2 ‘24-291 ‘24-:i31 ‘24-.370 

620 24-409 24-449 24-488 ‘24-5‘28 24-507 ‘24-6(0 241140 24-085 ‘24-7-24 -24-704 

630 24-803 24-842 24-882 ‘24-9*21 24-961 251100 250:19 25-079 ‘25-118 ‘25-1.57 

640 26-197 25-236 25-276 23-315 ‘25-.3.54 25-394 25-4:i:i ‘25-47-2 -25-512 ‘25-.^5l 

650 25-691 25-630 25069 25-709 ‘23748 23-787 ‘2i5-8‘27 ‘25-866 25005 ‘25-94.5 

060 25-984 20024 26-06:1 ‘20-102 ‘26 142 26-181 -20“220 ‘26-‘2K) ‘26-299 20-.3.39 

670 26-378 26-417 26-457 ‘26-496 26-533 -26-575 -20-014 ‘20-053 ‘26-693 ‘26-7.3-2 

680 26-772 26-811 26-850 26-890 ‘26-929 -26-968 271108 271447 27 087 27-126 

690 27-165 27-205 27-244 27"283 27-.323 -27-362 27-402 ‘27-441 27-480 ‘27-.520 

700 27-659 27-598 27-838 27 677 27-716 27 7.56 *27-793 ‘27-8:15 27 874 ‘27-91.3 

710 27 063 27-992 28031 281)71 28 110 28-150 28-189 ‘28-228 28-268 ‘28 307 

720 28-346 28-386 28-425 28-405 28-504 28-543 28-583 ‘28-6‘22 ‘28-661 28-701 

730 28-740 28-779 28-819 28-858 ‘28-898 28-937 ‘28-976 29016 29-0.55 29094 
740 29-134 29-173 29-213 29-232 29-291 ‘29-331 ‘29-370 ‘29-409 29-449 ‘29-488 

750 29-628 29-567 29-606 20-646 29-68.5 29 724 29 764 20-803 ‘29 842 29-882 

760 29-921 29-961 30000 30039 .30079 :4U 118 30-157 .30-107 30 ‘2:i6 30-‘276 

770 30-315 30-3.54 30 .394 30-4.^3 30-47‘2 .30-512 30-551 30-590 300.30 30 660 

780 80-709 30-748 30-787 30-827 30-866 .30-905 30-946 30-984 .31D24 31 063 

790 31-102 31-142 31 181 31-220 31-260 31-299 31-339 81-378 31-417 31-4.57 

800 31-406 31-5.35 31-575 31-614 31-653 31-69.3 31‘732 .31-772 .31-811 31-8.50 

810 31-890 31-920 31-968 32D08 32-047 321)87 32-126 32-165 32-205 32-244 

820 32-283 32-323 32-362 32-402 32-441 32-480 .32-520 32-559 32-598 32-638 

830 32-677 32-716 32-756 32-795 32-8.35 32-874 32-913 32-053 32-992 331)31 

840 S3D71 33-110 33‘160 33-189 33-228 33-268 33-307 33-346 .33-386 33-425 

860 33-464 33-604 33-543 33-583 33-622 33-661 33-701 33-740 33‘770 33-810 

860 33-868 33-808 33-937 33-076 34-016 34-055 34D94 34-134 34-173 34-213 

870 34-252 34-291 34-331 34-370 34-400 34-449 34-488 34-627 34-567 34-606 

880 34-646 34-686 34-724 34-764 34-803 34-842 34*882 34-921 34-901 36D00 

890 85-030 35-070 35-118 35-167 35-107 35-236 36-276 35-315 35 354 36-394 
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TABLE IV. 

MILLIMETRES INTO INCHES. 
1 mm. =0*03937 inch. 


Mini- 

metm. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Inohu. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

liichA 

EX3 

35*433 

36-472 

35*512 

36-651 

35*590 

35*630 

35*669 

36-709 

36-748 

36-787 

910 

35*827 

35*866 

35*905 

35*945 

35*984 

36*024 

36-063 

36*102 

36*142 

36*181 

920 

36*220 

36*260 

36*299 

36*339 

36*378 

36*417 

36*457 

36*496 

36-636 

36*575 

EM 

36*614 

36*653 

36*693 

36*732 

36*772 

36*811 

36*850 

36*890 

36*929 

36*968 

040 

37*008 

37-047 

37*087 

37-126 

37*165 

37'204 

37*244 

37*283 

37*3*23 

37*362 

950 

37*402 

37*441 

37*480 

37-620 

37*559 

37*598 

37*638 

37-677 

37*716 

37*756 

mm 

37*795 

37*835 

37*874 

37-913 

37*953 

37*992 

38*031 

38-071 

38*110 

38*150 

970 

38*189 

38*228 

38*268 

38-307 

38*346 

38*386 

38*^ 

38-464 

38*504 

38*543 


38*583 

38*622 

38*661 

38-701 

38*740 

38*780 

38*819 

38-868 

38*898 

38*937 

090 

1000 

38*976 

39*370 

39*016 

39*055 

39-094 

39*134 

39*173 

39*213 

30-262 

39*291 

39*331 
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CONVEBSION TABLES. 


TABLE V. 

METRES INTO FEET. 

1 metre = 39*3700 inches = 3*280833 feet. 























16338 - 516371*4 


16666 - 616600*4 


0-6 0-7 0-8 0-0 
1-068 2-207 2-625 2-053 
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TABLE VL 

KILOMETRES INTO MILES. 


1 kilometre sO-S'^lSTO mile. 
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HANDBOOK OF CLIMATOLOGY. 


TABLE VI. 

KILOMETRES INTO MILES. 
1. kilometre 1:0*621370 mile. 


Kilo- 

motvM. 

0 

1 

2 

n 

B 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 


MUm. 

MUm. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Milos. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

ESI 

279*6 

280*2 

280*9 

281*5 

282*1 

282*7 

283*3 

284*0 

284*6 

286*2 


285*8 

286*5 

287*1 

287*7 

288*3 

288*9 

289*6 

290*2 

290*8 

291-4 

470 

292*0 

292*7 

293*3 

293*9 

294-5 

295*2 

295*8 

296*4 

297*0 

297-6 

480 

298*3 

298*9 

299*5 

300*1 



302*0 

302*6 

30.3*2 

803*8 

400 

304*6 

305*1 

305*7 



307-6 

.308*2 

308*8 

309*4 

310*1 


310-7 

311*3 

311*9 

312*5 

.31.3*2 

.313*8 

.314*4 

315*0 

.315*7 

316-3 

610 

316*9 

317*6 

318*1 

318-8 

.319*4 

.320-0 

320-6 

321*2 

321-9 

322*6 

620 

323*1 

323*7 

324*4 

.325*0 

.325*6 

3*26*2 

.326 8 

327*6 

328*1 

328-7 


.329*3 

329*9 

330*6 

331*2 

331*8 

332*4 

333*1 

333*7 

3.34*3 

.3.34*9 

640 

336*6 

336*2 

336*8 

337*4 

338*0 

338-6 

339*3 

339*9 

.340*5 

341*1 

IPPl 

341*8 

342*4 

343*0 

343*6 

344*2 

344*9 


346*1 

346*7 

.347*3 

660 

348*0 

348*6 

349*2 

349*8 

.350*5 

.351-1 


.352*3 

352-9 

353-6 

670 

354*2 

864-8 

355*4 

3.56*0 

356*7 

357*3 


.358*6 

359*2 

359*8 


360*4 

361*0 

361*6 

362*3 

362-0 

.363*5 

364*1 

364*7 

365*4 

366*0 

690 

366*6 

367*2 

367*9 

.368*5 

369-1 

369-7 

370*3 

371-0 

371*6 

372 2 

mm 

372*8 

373*4 

.374*1 

.374*7 

376*3 

375*9 

376-6 

877-2 

377*8 

378*4 

610 

379*0 

379*7 


380-9 

381*5 

382-1 

382-8 

.383*4 

.384*0 

.384*6 

mm 

385*2 

385*9 


387*1 

387-7 

388*4 

389-0 

389*6 

390*2 

390*8 

630 

391*6 

392*1 

392-7 

393*3 

39.3*9 

.394-6 

393-2 

.395*8 

396*4 

397‘1 

640 

397*7 

398*3 

398-9 

399*5 

400-2 


401*4 

402*0 

402-6 

403*3 

mSi 

403*9 

404*5 

405*1 

405*8 

406*4 

407-0 

407*6 

408*2 

408-9 

409*5 

660 

410*1 

410*7 

411*3 

412*0 

412*6 

41.3*2 

413*8 

414*5 

415-1 

415*7 

670 

416*3 

416*9 

417*6 

418*2 

418*8 

419*4 

^>■0 

420*7 

421*3 

421*9 

mm 

422*6 

423*2 

423*8 

424*4 

425*0 

425*6 

426-3 

426*9 

427*5 

428*1 

600 

4*28*7 

429*4 

430*0 

430*6 

431-2 

431*9 

4.32*5 

433*1 

433*7 

434*3 

700 

435*0 

435*6 

436*2 

436*8 

437*4 

438*1 

4.38*7 

439-3 

4.39*9 

440*6 

710 

441*2 

441*8 

442*4 

443*0 

443-7 

444*3 

444*9 

445*5 

446*1 

446*8 

720 

447*4 

448*0 

448*6 

449*3 

449-9 


451*1 

451*7 

45*2*4 

45.3*0 

730 

463*6 

464*2 

454*8 

45S-S 

456*1 

456*7 

457-3 

4,57*9 

458*6 

459*2 

740 

459*8 

460*4 

461*1 

461 7 

462*3 

462-9 

463*5 

464*2 

.464*8 

465*4 

760 

IRfil 

466*6 

467*3 

467*9 

468*5 

469*1 

469*8 


471*0 

471*6 

700 

472^ 

472*9 

473*5 

474*1 

474*7 

475*3 

476*0 

476*6 

477*2 

477*8 

770 

478*6 

479*1 

479*7 


480*9 

481*6 

482*2 

482-8 

483*4 

484-0 

780 

484*7 

485*3 

485*9 

486*6 

487-2 

487*8 

488-4 

489*0 

489*6 

490*3 

790 


491-5 


492*7 

493*4 


494*6 

496-2 

495*9 

496*6 


497*1 

497*7 

>498*3 


499*6 


6006 


602*1 

602*7 

810 

603*3 

603*9 

■^111 gil 


505*8 


507*0 



508*9 

820 


510*1 

610*8 

511*4 

512*0 

512*6 

513*3 

513*9 

614*5 

515*1 

880 

615*7 

616*4 

IdJrfiU 

617*6 

518*2 

618*8 

519*5 

IMl 

E^El 

621*3 

840 


622-6 

623*2 

623*8 

524*4 

525*1 

525-7 

526*3 

626*9 

627-6 

860 

028-2 

628*8 

629-4 


630*6 

631*3 

531-9 

532*5 

633-1 

633*8 

860 

634*4 

635*0 

536*6 

636*2 

636*9 

637*5 

538-1 

638*7 

639*3 

640*0 

870 

EMI 

641-2 

641*8 

642*6 

543*1 

643*7 

544*3 

544*9 

646-6 

646*2 

mm 

646*8 

547*4 

EnEi 

648*7 

549*3 

649*9 

650*6 

661*2 

661-8 

662-4 

890, 

653*0 

553*6 

554*3 

564*9 

555-6 


556-7 


6.58*0 

668*6 
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TABLE VL 

KILOMETRES INTO MILES. 
1 kilometres 0*621370 mile. 


Kilo. 

BMtlW* 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 













MUes. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

900 

659*2 

559*9 

560*6 

561*1 

r>6i*7 

562*3 

563*0 

563*6 

564*2 

564*8 

010 

565*4 

566*1 

566*7 

667*3 

667*9 

568*6 

569*2 

569*8 

570*4 

571*0 

920 

671*7 

672*3 

572*9 

673*5 

674*1 

574*8 

575*4 

r>76*o 

576 6 

577*3 

930 

677*9 

578*5 

670*1 

679*7 

580*4 

581*0 

581*6 

.’>82-2 

m-H 

583*5 

940 

584*1 

684*7 

585*3 

586*0 

586*6 

587*2 

587*8 

588*4 

589*1 

.589*7 

960 

690 ‘.3 

590*9 

591*5 

592*2 

592*8 

593*4 

594*0 

594*7 

m-H 

595*9 

960 

596*5 

597*1 

697*8 

598*4 

599*0 

599*6 

! 600*2 

600*9 

601*5 

602*1 

970 

602*7 

603*4 

604*0 

604*6 

605*2 

6a3*8 

1 606*5 

607*1 

IK)7*7 

608*3 

980 

608 9 

609*6 

610*2 

610*8 

611*4 

612*0 

612*7 

613*3 

613*9 

614*5 

990 

615*2 

615*8 

616*4 

617*0 

617*6 

618*3 ! 

618*9 

619*5 

620*1 

620*7 

1000 

621*4 

622*0 

622*6 

623*2 

623*9 

j 

824-0 ! 

6*251 

6A)*7 

6*26*3 

6*27*0 


km. 

Miles. 

km. 

Miles. 

km. 

Miles. 

km. 

Milos. 

1000 

621*4 

6000 

37*28*2 

111)1)0 

6Ki.5-) 

IliOOO 

9SU19 

2000 

1242*7 

7000 

4349*6 

12000 

7456*4 


10563*3 

3000 

1864*1 

8000 

4971*0 : 

latm 

8077*8 

IHOOO 

11184*7 

4000 

2485*5 

9000 

5592*3 i 

14000 

8699*2 

liMNK) 

11806*<l 

5000 

3106*8 

10000 

6*213*7 

l.'iOOO 

9320*5 

‘200(X) 

124*27*4 


TABLE VII. 

EILOOKAMME8 INTO AVOIRDUPOIS 1>0UNDS AND OUNCES 
1 kilogiMnmes 2*204622 avoirdupois ponnda. 


Kilo- 

mm's. 

0*0 

0*1 

0*2 

0*3 

0*4 

0*5 

0*6 

07 

0-8 

0*9 


Av. Iba. 

At. lbs. 

Av. lbs. 

Av. lbs. 

Av. lbs. 

Av. lbs. 

Av. lbs. 

Av. lbs. 

Av. lbs. 

Av. lbs. 

0 

0*000 

0*220 

0*441 

0-661 

0-882 

1*102 

1 *32:1 

l•54;^ 

1*764 

1*984 

1 

2*205 

2*425 

2-m 

2*866 

3*086 

3*;«)7 

3 -.527 

3*748 

3-968 

4-180 

2 

4*409 

4-630 

4-850 

5*071 

5'*291 

.5*512 

5-732 

5*952 

6*173 

6.393 

3 

6*614 

6*834 

7*955 

7*275 

7*496 

7*716 

7*937 

8*157 

8*378 

8*598 

4 

8*818 

9*039 

9*259 

9*480 

9*700 

9*921 

10*141 

10*.362 

10*582 

10*80:i 

5 

11*023 

11*244 

11*464 

11*684 

11*995 

12*125 

12-.346: 

;12*.566i 

12*787 

13*007 

6 

13*228 

13*448 

13*669 

13*889 

14*110 

14*3.30 

14*551 i 

14*771 ! 

14*991 

15*212 

7 

15*432 

15*653 

15 873 

16*094 

16*314 

16*5.35 

16’75.5 i 

16*976 : 

17*196 

i 17*417 

8 

17*637 

17*857 

18*078 

18*298 

18*519 

18*739 

IH-960’ 

19*180' 

19-401 i 19*621 

9 

19842 

20 062 

20*283 

20*503 

20*72;i 

20*944 

21*164; 

21*385' 

21*605 

21*826 


Tenths of n KUogrsmme into Oonocs. 

Hundredths of a Kilogramme into 
Decimals of a Pound and Ounces. 

kg. 

UK. 

kg. 

Ok. 

kg. 

Av. Ihs. Uk. I kg. 

Av. lbs. Ok. 

07 

3*6274 

0*6 

21*1644 

0*01 

1 0*022 = 0*35 0 06 

0*132 = 2*12 

*2 

7*0648 

•7 

24*6918 

*02 

-044=0-71- -07 

•154 = 2*47 

*3 

10*5822 

•8 

28*2192 

•93 

-066 = 1-001 -08 

•176 = 2*82 

•4 

14*1096 

*9 

31*7466 

*04 

. *088 = 1*411 *09 

•198 = 3*17 

*5 

17*9370 

1*0 

35*2740 

■95 

*110=1*76. *10 

•220 = 3*93 
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848-78 864-21 879 64 895*08 010-51 
1003-10 1018-54 iaS3-97 1049-40 1064*83 
1157-43 1172-86 1188*29 1203*72 1210*16 
1311-75 1327-18 1342*62 1358*05 1373*48 
1466-07 1481-51 1406*04 1512*37 1527*80 


Grain. 

gmfnme. 

Grain. 

0-015 

0-006 

0*003 

031 

-007 

-108 

-046 

*008 

*123 

-062 

*009 

*130 

■077 

*010 

-154 
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TABLE IX. 

METRES PER SECOND INTO MILES PER HOUR. 


1 metre per second a 2*236932 tnilee per hour. 


Metnii 

per 

0*0 

0*1 

0*2 

0*3 

0*4 

0*6 

0*6 

0*7 

0*8 

0*9 

Second 












Miles 

Miles 

Milos 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Milos 


per hr. 

per hr. 

per hr. 

per hr. 

per hr. 

per hr. 

l)or hr. 

per hr. 

per hr. 

per hr. 

0 

00 

0*2 

0*4 

0*7 

0*9 

M 

1*3 

1*6 

1*8 

2*0 

1 

2'2 

•25 

2*7 

2*9 

3*1 

3*4 

3*6 

3*8 

4*0 

4*3 

2 

4'5 

4*7 

4*9 

1 5*1 

6*4 

5*6 

6*8 

6*0 

6*3 

6*5 

3 

6*7 

6*9 

72 

7-4 

7-6 

7*8 

8*1 

8*3 

8*5 

8*7 

4 

8*9 

9*2 

9*4 

0-6 

9*8 

10*1 

10*3 

10*5 

10*5 

11*0 

5 

11*2 

11*4 

11*6 

11-9 

12*1 

12*3 

12*6 

12*8 

130 

13*2 

a 

13*4 

13*6 

13*9 

141 

14*3 

14*5 

14*8 

150 

15*2 

15*4 

7 

16*7 

15*9 

16*1 

16‘3 

16*6 

16*8 

170 

17*2 

17*4 

17*7 

8 

17*9 

18*1 

18*3 

18*6 

18*8 

10*0 

10*2 

10*5 

10*7 

10*0 

9 

20*1 

20*4 

20*6 

20*8 

21*0 

21*3 

21*5 

21*7 

21*0 

22*1 


B. ADDENDA. 


The following additional references, mostly of recent date, may be found 

useful : 

Page 29. City temperatures. — W. H. Hammon and K W. Duenckel: Ab- 
stract of a Comparison of the Minimum Temperatures recorded at the 
U.S. Weather Bureau and the Forest Park Meteorological Observa- 
tories, St. Louis, Mo., for the Year 1891,” Mo, Weather Rev,^ XXX., 
1902, 12-13. 

Page 78. London fbgs. — R H. Curtis : ** Hourly Variations of Sunshine at 
Seven Stations in the British Isles,” Quart. Joum. Roy, Met. Soe.^ XXI., 
1896, 216-227. ^ 

Page 79. Mca^HirKaniBnia-— Votiere, LXY., 1902, 573. 

Pages 100, 200, 217. TaUes. — W. von Bezold : “ Ueber klimatolbgische Mit- 
telwerthe fUr ganze Breitenkreise,” Sitzungsber. Berlin. Akad.^ LIII., 
December, 1901, 1330-1344. Reviewed by J. Hann, M.Z.^ XIX., 1902, 
260-269. 

Page 202. Foot-note.— J. Hann: *'Nochmals die Temperatur der hOheren 
Breiten der sUdlichen Haibkugel,” M.Z.^ XIIL, 1896, 180-183. 

Pftge 238. importanoe of exposure in controlling surface temperature in moun- 
tain (fllmates.— Maurice Lugeon : **Quelques Mots sur le Groupement de 
la Population du Valais,” Etrennjes hdvRiqueB pour 1902, Lausanne, 1902. 
(Note in Science, N.S., XV., 1902, 915.) 

Page 255. Bdation of inversions of temperature to vegetation. — S. Alexander : 
<<The Thermal Belts and Cold Island of Southeastern Michigan,” 
Am. Met. Joum., I., 1884-85, 467'471. Regarding this article, Mr. 
Alexander writes under date of March 21, 1902, as follows: “The 
article states the facts correctly. The thermal belts in question are 
one of the best peach-growing regions in the country. One grower 
during the past year shipped 30,000 bushels ; another 5000, and so on 
down to a few hundred bushels each by many other growers. That 
article was written sixteen years ago, and after observing the belts 
and island for that length of time I see no reason for changing or 
erasing a single sentence.” 
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Page 314. Tattto. Equatorial limlta of 8aowllftlL--The latitudes for North 
America as given by Fischer have been changed somewhat, after con- 
sultation with Professor A. J. Henry. 

Page 318. The height of the snow-line in diflisrent mountains.— •!. Jegerlehner ; 
“Die Schneegrenze in den Gletschergebieten der Schweiz,” Qerlam^s 

• BeitrUge zur GeophgsUs^ V., 1902, No. 3, 486-56a 

Page 334. Foot-note 2. — In the discussion entitled “ Weitere Untersuchiingen 
ueber die tagliche Oscillation des Barometers,” /). ir.d., LIX., 1892, 
333-337, the author of the present book h.*iB tried to answer the objec- 
tions to his theory which have been urged by Sprung. Moreover, tlie 
valley wind of the upper Eiigadine is itself the best answer to these 
objections. Sec B. Billwiller : “Der Thai wind des Oberciig.tdin,” Ann, 
d. sckiom. Met, Centr.^Aneialt,^ 1893. Summarised in M,Z,y XIIT., 1890, 
129-138. 

Phge 363. The bora and the mistral — E. Mazelle : “ Einfluss der Bom auf 
die tagliclic Periode eiiiiger meteorologischer Elemente,” D,W,A,y 
LXXIIT., 1901, 67-100. 

Phge 398. Arrhenius' theory.— N. Ekholm : “ Ueber Emission und Absorption 
der WSrme und deren Bedeutung fiir die Temperatnr der Erdober- 
flSche,” M,Z,, XIX., 1002, 1-26, 489-505 (to be continued). 

Page 404. Sunspots and meteorological oydea—Sir N. and W. J. S. Lockyer : 
“On some Phenomena which suggest a Short Periofl of Solar and 
Meteorological Changes,” Proc, Royal Soc,^ LXX., 1902, 500-504. 

Fhge 405. Sunspots and temperature. — Maxwell Hall : “ Ternpemtiires in 
Kingston, Jamaica, and tlie Connection between the Surspot Frequency, 
the Mean Maximum Temperature, and the Rainfall in Jamaica,” Jamaica 
Weather Review^ No. 275, 1902. 
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Actinometry, 37. 

Addenda, 428-429. 

Adhdmar’s theory, 386. 

Aitken (J.), dust, 78. 
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Anemometers, 68. 
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402. 
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234. 
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B 

Bailey (S. I.), mountain sickness, 225, 

i^ 26 . 

Ball (J.), mountain sickness, 226. 

•— Croll’s theory, 391. 
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— zones, 26. 
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Cloudiness, 63-64. 

— along parallels of latitude, 216-218. 

— effect of mountains on, .366-367. 

— on mountains, 291-295, .337-343. 

— over continents, 1.52-1. 5.3. 

Cloud banners and rings, 298. 

Clouds, effect on temperature, 135-1.37. 

— over islands, 298. 
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Composition of the atmosphere, 74-8.3. 
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E 
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Elster (J.), solar radiation, 234. 
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196. 
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Frost, 67, 66-66. 
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G 

Geitel (H.), solar radiation, 234. 
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— Great Salt Lake, 379. 
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— variations in Swiss, 411. 

~ winds from, 334-336. ‘ ' ' 

Great Salt Lake, 378. " 

Greely (A. W.), dry heat of western 
United States, 46. 

Greenland, foehn winds in; 366. 

Griffith (G.), on mountain sickness, 226. 
Griffiths (A. B.), bo influence of coloured 
rays on plants, 36. . 

H. 

Habitations and inversions of tempera- 
ture, 264. 

Hail, 67. 

Harrington (M. W.), on days with and 
without rain, 62. 

— on sensible temperatures, 46. 

Hawaiian Islands rainfall, 299-300. 

Hazen (H. A.), on lake breeze, 161. 

Heat equator, 200. 

— reflected, 40. 

Hellmann (G.), on Berlin tempmtnres, 
30. 
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204, 206-216. 

Henry (A. J.), on Arizona rainfall, 296. 
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Hildebrandsson (H. H.), on migration of 
isotherms, 26. 

Hill (S. A. ), on sunspots and rainfall, 407. 

— on zone of maximum rainfall, 206. 
Himalayas as climatic divide, 3W. 
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61. 

Hoar frost in forests, 196. 

Hoffmann (Gapt.), ocean temperatures, 
. 187. 

Hoffmeyer (N.), continental winds, 178. 

— foehn in Greenland and Iceland, 366, 

867. 

HondaUle (F.), solar cUmate of Mont- 
peUier, 109. 
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Humboldt (A; von), definition of climate, i 
3. 

-r temperatures of coasts, 176. 

Humidity, absolute, 47, 60, 149-161, 286- 
. 287. 

--^decrease toward continental in- 
^ teriors, 149. 

— mfinence of bodies of water upon, 178- 

180. 

forests on, 19.3. 

— relative, 49, 60, 63, 149-161, 263, 287- 

290, 337, 366. 

during temperature inversions, 263. 

on mountains, 287-290, 337, 366. 

over continents, 149-161. 

physiological effects of, 66-67. 

I 

Indifferent equilibrium, 269. 

Ingers^ (E.), chinook in Canada, .361. 
Insolalaon, annuid amounts, 99-101. 

— distrijbntion, 92-96. 

— factora, determination, 124-127. 

— increase in intensity aloft, 231-232. 

^ intensity, 96-98, 101-110. 

^tensity, rain, 62. 

Invenions of temperature, see Tempera- 
ture ; Inversions. 

Isotherms, high-level, 249-262. 

— migrations of, 25. 

— of British Isles, 168-169. 

J 

Janssen (J.), clouds on Mont Blanc, 338. 
Java, clouds on mountains, 339-.341. 

~ effect of mountains on rainfall, 300. 

— relative humidity on mountains, 290. 

— surface temperatures, 241. 

Junghuhn (F. W.), clouds in Java, 339-341. 

— mountain and valley winds, 3.30. 

— relative nnmidity in Java, 290. 

— BUI face temperatures in Java, 241. 

K 

Kaiharinenburg, 109-110. 

Kemer (A. von), soil temperatures and 
expMure, 239-241. 
surface and air temperatures, 236. 
Kemer (F. von), mean temperatures in 
Jurassic, 208, 

— snow-line in Tyrol, 316. 

Kew, intensity of radiation, 114-116. 

Kiei, measurements of daylight, 113. 
Kiev, solur climate, 109. 

Knipping (E.)« foehn in Japan, 369. 
Kfippen (W.i, climatio sones, 26 . 

— - ocean suruce temperatures, 132. 

— * sunspots and temperature, 406. 

warming of cold air by water, 179. 
Kun'ie (M.), temperatures in the sun, 
88 . 


Ij 

Lahontan, Lake, 378. 

Lake breezes, 160-101. 

Land and sea breezes, 164-162. 

TAnd, specific heat, 1.30. 

Langley (S. P.), solar constant, 101. 

— selective absorption, 118-122, 2.3.3-2.34. 
Light of sky, measurements of, 112-1 13. 
Lockyer (N. and W. J. S. ), sunspots and 

rainfall, 4^. 

Lockyer (W. J. 8.), climatic cycles, 411. 
Tjoew (0.), North American deserts, 296. 
Ijoud (F. A.), Chinook wind, 361-362. 
Lowl (P.), settlements in Alps, 264. 

Lyell (C.), changes of climate, 401. 

M 

Madsen (G. J. ), temperature of earth, 207. 

— thermo-geographical studies, 207. 
March of temperature, annual, 98. 

— diurnal, on mountains, 279. 

March! (L. de), temperatures of hemi- 
spheres, 216. 

-- theory of glacial periods, 397. 

Marine climate, 128-129. 

Marriott (W.), isotherms of British Isles, 
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Maurer (J.) and Pernter (J. M.), atmo- 
spheric radiation, 111. 

Maui^ (M.. F.), land and sea breezes, 
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M*Caul (C. C.), chinook in Canada, 360. 
M*Dowal1 (8.), thermal belts, 266-267. 
Mecch (L. W.), insolation, 92. 

Meldrum (C.), sunspots and cyclones, 407. 

rainfall, 406. 

Mendenhall (T. C.), city temperatures, 
.31. 

Meridians, temperatures of, 204-206. 
Merriam (0. H.), laws of temperature 
control, 27. 

— San Francisco Mt., 326. 

Meteorology and climatology^, 2. 

Meyer (H.), saturation-deficit, 49. 

— Bcheitelwerth,” 24. 

Micro-organisms, 79-80. 

Middendorf, von, dry air in Siberia, .5.6. 
Misti, El, 225, 227. 

Mistral, 363-366. 

Mobn (H. ), vertical temperature gradient, 
248. 

Moisture of the atmosphere, 47-66. 

Mono, Lake, 378. 

Mont Blanc, 232. 

Moore (W. L.), frost prediction, 66-66. 

— sensible temperatures, 46. 

Mfintz (A.), blood at high altitudes, 229. 

— carbon dioxide, 76. 

— salt in atmosphere, 327. 

Monsoons, 162. 

2 B 
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Montpellier, eolar climate of, 108-109. 

radiation at, 105-106. 

MoBBxnan (R. C.), Ben Nevis sunshine, 
204. 

Mountain and valley winds, 328-337. 

— climate, 222-242. 

and vegetation, 327. 

— sickness, ^-230. 

Mountains and rainfall, 295-309. 

— as climatic barriers, 366-374. 

— as wind-breaks, 367. 

— climatic zones on, 323-327. 

Murdoch (L. H.), Great Salt Lake, 370. 

. Murray (J.), mean annual rainfall, 217. 

— water temperatures of Scotch lakes, 

186. 

Mi'lttrich (A.), forests and rainfall, 194. 
N. 

Nenmayer (G.), climates of hemispheres, 
214. 

0 

■ O’Brien (M.), nor’westers of New Zea- 
Und, 358. 

Observation hour, mean temperature of 
each, 14. 

— hours of, 7. 

Ocean currents and rainfall, 190-191. 

temperature, 183-184. 

winds, 181-183. 

influence of, on climate, 181-191. 

— surface temperatures, 132-135. 

Optical climatic zones, 117. 

Osborne (J. W.), subjective tempera- 
tures, 83. 

Oxygen, 76. 

Ozone, 82. 

P 

Parallels of latitude, mean temperatures 
of, 198-200. 

Parry (0. C.), thunderstorms in Rocky 
Mountaiiis, 342. 

Fawlowsk, solar climate, 100. 

Penck (A.), Tertiary climate of Spain, 
376. 

Perkins (J.), foehn winds, 357. 

Perlewitz (H.), Berlin temperatures, 24. 
Pemter (J. M.), temperature of foehn, 
349. 

Pernter (J. M.) and Maurer (J.), atmo- 
spheric radiation, 111. 

Petterson (0. ), ocean surface temperature, 
133-134. 

Phenological observations, 84-87. 

Phillips (J.), rainfall in England, 307. 
Photometric observations, 37. 
Physiological effects of diminished pres- 
sure, 224-230. 

Piphe (A.), sirocco, 363, 


Poey (A.), sunspots and cyclones, 406. * 
Pdppig and Reck, mountain sickness, 
224,226. 

Precipitation, see also Rainfall. 

— character of, and soil moisture, 60. 

— data, 62-63. 

— influence of mountains on, 295-309. 

— on mountains, 337-343. " 

~ over continents, 153. 

Pressure along parallels of latitude, 216- 

217. 

— as climatic factor, 70-71. 

— changes on mountains, 230. 

— decrease with altitude, 222-224. 

— effects of diminished, 224-230. 

— oscillations in mean annual, 400-410. 
relation to evaporation, 71-72. 

— variations in, 71. 

Probability of rainy days, 61. 
Psychrometer, 47. 

Ptolemy’s climatic zones, 92-93. 

R 

Radiant heat, 34. 

annual march of, 113-116. 

measurements of, 37-38. 

Radiation, effect of water vapour on ab- 
sorption, 122-123, 233-234. 

on air temperature, 267. 

— from the atmosphere, 110-111. 

— nocturnal, 260-^1. 

on mountains, 238. 

— solar, atmospheric absorption, 233-235. 

effect of atmosphere, 103-108, 109. 

measurements, 101-102, 114-116. 

nature and effects, 34. 

^ terrestrial, 41, 144, 254, 

atmospheric absorption, 120-121. 

Rain intensity, 62. 

Rainfall, see also Precipitation. 

Rainfall along parallels of latitude, 216- 

218. 

Rainfall and altitude, 301-309. 

sugar crop in l^rbadoes, 58. 

sunspots, 406. 

wheat crop, 57-58. 

— commerce and politics, 59. 

— data, 57-60. 

— effect of ocean currents, 190-191. 

— influence of forests, 194-196. 

— on oceans, 217. 

— on windward and leeward slopes, 298- 

300. 

— zone of maximum, 305-309. 

Rainfalls, duration of individual, 60. 
Rainy days, probability of, 61. 

Ranges of temperature, see Temperature. 

and altitude, 273-276, 2^9-281. 

annual, and topography, 276-277. 

at different altitudes, SK2-284. 

— periodic and non-periodic, 12-14, 
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Itfttzel (F.), mow-line, 811. 

RawBon (Gov.), rainfall and sugar crop, 
58. 

— of Barbadoes, 30.3. 

Rayleigh, selective absorption, 118-119. 

Reck (I. H.), mountain sickness, 226. 

Reflected heat, 40. 

Reid (H. F.), glacial winds, 335. 

Rein (J.), mountain and valley winds, 3.33. 

Relative humility, 49, 50, 53, 149-151, 
263, 287-290, .337, .366. 

physiological effects, .56-57* 

Renou (£.), city temperatures, 29. 

Rmiration, water vapour and, 75. 

Ribbentrop(B.), forests and rainfall, 194. 

Richter (E.), variations in Swiss glaciers, 
411. 

Richter (S.), snow-line in Norway, 321. 

Rink (H.), foehn in Greenland, 356. 

Roscoe (H. £.) and Bunsen (R.), chemical 
effects of sunlight, 112, 114, 116-117. 

photochemical researches, 235. 

Rotch (A. L.), mountain sickness, 227, 
229. 

Roy (C. F.), mountain sickness, 2.30. 

Russell (I. C.), Lakes Lahontau and 
Mono, 378. 

— (F. A. R.), London fogs, 78. 

— (W. J.), analyses of fog deposits, 77-78. 

S 

San Francisco Mountain, .326. 

Saturation-deficit, 49, 53-.56. 

Savelief (R.), solar climate of Kiev, 109. 

Schiaparelli (G. V.}, change of earth’s 
axis, 400. 

Sohindler (F.), zones of cultivation, 325. 

— crojB, 41. 

Schlapntwoit Brothers, mountain sick- 
ness, 2^. 

Schmick’s theory of glacial periods, 387. 

Schott (C. A.), secular variation of tem- 
perature, 402. 

Schott (G.), ocean temperature, 132-133, 
134. 

» saturation-deficit, 55. 

Scott (R. H.), vertical temperature 
gradient, 252. 

Scott-Elliot (G. F.), clouds on Kuwenzori, 
342. 

— mountain winds, 335. 

Schukewitsch (J.), solar climate of 

Pawlowsk, 109. 

Schultheiss (C.), valley wind at Freiburg, 
330. 

Schuster (A.), atmosphere at high alti- 
tudes, 234. 

Seabreeze, 154-162. 

Searle (A.), atmospheric absorption, 122- 
123. 

Seasons, 12. 


Seemann (R. H. ), sea breeze, 1&2. 
Selects absorption by atmosphere, 118- 

Sensible temperatures, 43-46. 

Settlements and zone of maximum rain- 
fall, .308. 

Siemens (W.), plants and electric light, 
.36. 

Sirocco, .362- .363. 

Sky colours, 120. 

— light, 112-113. 

Smoke, 76-78. 

Snow, .57. 

— and temperature, 142-144. 

— effect on winds, .337. 

Snowfall and snow-line, 311-313. 

— equatorial limit of, 313-314. 

Snow fields, winds from, .334-335. 
Snow-line, 310-.327. 

— height of, .314-316, 318-321. 
temperature at the, 316, 321-322. 

Soil moisture and precipitation, 60. 

— temperatures, 42, 239-2>12. 

Solar climate, 91-127. 

definition, 91-F2. 

of Montpellier and Kiev, 108-109. 

— constant, 101-102. 

— radiation at Ftksamp, 114. 

effect of atmosphere, 103-108, 2.33, 

2.34, 2.35. 

intensity, 101-102. 

Specific heat, 130. 

Spitaler (R.), temperatures of parallels 
of latitude, 199, 201, 207-208. 

Stable equilibrium, 269. 

Stelling (E.), evaporation in Russia, 
151. 

Stow (F. W.), temperature inversions, 
255. 

Strachoy (K. ), vapour pressure at Madras, 
144-145. 

— water vapour and radiation, 144. 

— winds of Tibet, .330. 

Subjective temperatures, 82-83. 

Sunlight, chemical effects, 114, 116-117, 

23.5-2.36. 

— direct and diffused, 111-112. 

Sunshine on Ben Nevis, 294. 

— recorders, 63. 

— temperatures in, .39, 2.32. 

Sunspots and cyclones, 407. 

meteorological cycles, 404. 

rainfall, 406. 

temperature, 405. 

Supan (A.), duration of thermal periods, 
26. 

— ocean rainfall, 218. 

— temperature of hemispheres, 203-204. 

— temperature ranges, 11, 140. 

Siiring (R. J.)« vertical temperature 
gradient, 249. 
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Sutton (J. A), Kimberley temperatare^, 
145. 

Symons (O. J.), rainfall in England, 307. 
T 

Temperatui^, 6-46. 

— and suntpots, 405. 

— annual march, 12, 98, 140-141. 

— as climatic element, 6. 

— at snow-line, 316-318, 321-322. 

— changes in vertical currents, 268, 269, 

. 270. 

— control of vegetation, 26. 

— data, important, 21. 

summtoy, 28. 

— distribution, influence of land and 

water, 130-148. 

over earth’s surface, 210-221. 

— effect of clouds, 135-137. 

ocean currents, 183-184. 

selective absorption, 118-120. 

— extremes, time of occurrence and 

altitude, 284. 

— gradients, vertical, on mountains, 271* 

272. 

— influence of bodies of water, 178-180. ' 
forests, 192. 

Hnow surface, 142-144. 

— in mountain climates, 236-238,273-286. 
sunshine and shade, 2.32. 

— inversions, 252-254, 261-265, 267-268. 

— — in mountains, 259-260. 

— — and vegetation, 253-258. 

— irregular variations, 15. 

— march in continental and marine 

climates, 140-141. 

in water and soil, 131-1.32. 

diurnal on mountains, 279. 

— mean annual, 9, 32, 137-139. 

daa*^”?!* 139-140. 

diurnal range, 12. 

variability, 20. 

monthly, 9, 3^ 

range, 17. 

of each observation hour, 14. 

— of land and waterhemupheres, 205-214. 

— of North Atlantic Ocean, 188-189. 

— of oceans, 134-135. 

— of oceans and continents, 205. 

— of oceans and lakes, 132-135. 

— of parallels and hemispheres, 198-221. 

— of Scotch lakes, 186. 

— of southern oceans, 189. 

-of valleys, 264, 260-261. 

— range at different altitudes, 282-285. 
absolute, 18-20. 

decrease with altitude, 273-277i 

279-281. 

dependence on topography, 276-276. 

diurnal, 144-147. 


Temperature, soil, 42, 239-242. 

— variability of monthly means, 15, 147- 

148. 

— vertical decrei^, ' 243-249, 265-267,. 

271-272. 

Temperatures, accumulated, 26, 27. 

— city, 29-32. 

— duration of certain special, 25. , 

— frequency of occurrence of special, S3. 

— in tne sun, .39. 

— sensible, 43-46. 

-soil, 42, 239-242. 

Temple (R.), weather in Tibet, 342. 
Terrestrial radiation, 41, 254. 

Thermal belts, 2^-257. 

Thermal climatic zones, 117. 

Thieny (M. de), ozone in air on Mont 
Blanc, 80. 

Tholozan (J. D.), foehn, 357* 
Topographical records of past climates, 
379. 

Turner (K. T.), mountain and valley 
winds, 331. 

— influence of Lake Erie, 179-180. 
Ttlmmler (A.), duration of thermal 

periods, 26. 

Tyndall (J.), sunburn, 235. 

— water va^ur and radiation, 144. 

U 

Unstable equilibrium, 269. 

Upton (W.), mountain sickness, 227.* 

V 

Valley winds, 328-337. 

Vapour pressure at Madras, 144-145. 
Variability of temperature, see Tem- 
perature. 

Vegetation and temperature inversions, 
255-258. 

— efifoct of different rays, 35. 

— importance of diffuse daylight, 87. 

— and mountain climate, W. 

— temperature control, 

Vertical temperature gradient, see Tem- 
perature. 

Very (F. W.), atmospheric radiation, 
119-120. 

— solar radiation, 233, 267: 

Viault (F.), blood at high altitudes, 229- 
230. 

Vienna climatic data, 33, 81. 

Violle (J.), solar radiation, 232-233. 
Vladivostok, winter cold, 372. 

W 

Wagner (M.), thunderstorms in Jamaica, 
343. 

— winds in Ecuador, 335. 

Walter (F.), temperature of Lake Con- 
stance, 183. 
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IValtenhannii (8. von), changes of 
climate, 380. 

Ward (R. De C.), monntain sickness, 
. 227. 

Water, evaporation and heating of, 130. 

— spedfio heat, 130. 

— vapour and radiation, 144. 

— , respiration, 75. 

temperature range, 144-147. 

— » effect on absorption of radiation, 

122-123, 233. 

Weather and climate, 1. 

— control by winds, 70. 

Weber (L.), measurements of daylight, 
113. 

Whitney (J. D.), changes of climate, 
403. 

Whymper (E.), cbuds in Andes, 341. 

^ mountain sickness, 225, 229. 

Wills (J. T.), rainfall and sheep, 57-58. 
Wind as element of climate, 67. 

— directions, frequency, 69. 

-roses, 69-70, 174. 

— velocity, 68. 

diurnal variation of, 160. 

'Winds and ocean currents, 181-183. 
continental, 163-171. 

— control of weather, 70. 

— from glaciers, 334-3^. 

— inBuence of continents, 154-180. 

— mountain and valley, ^-337. 


Winds, mountain and valley, in different 
countries, 329-337. 

theory, 333-334. 

— pressure and evaporation, 67-73. 

— protection afforded by forests, 196. 
Woeikof (A.), Dubois’ theory, 381. 

— duration of rainfalls, 60. 

— forests and temperature, 192. 

— humidity and temperature, 145. 

— influence of snow surface, 142-144. 

— polar temperature, 209-210. 

— temperatures of hemispheres, 201. . 

— winter cold of Vladivostok, 372. 
Wiener (G.), insolation, 92. 

Wiesner (J.), diffuse daylight, 37. 

Wollny (E.), dew, 65. 

— heavy and light rainfalls, 60. 

Wrangel (F.), m»ra, 364. 

Z 

Zenker (W.), measure of continentality, 
215-216. 

— intensity of radiation, 103. 

— solar radiation, 110. 

— temperaturoB of hemispheres, 210-214. 
Zone of maximum rainfall, 305-309. 
Zones, climatic, 26. 

on mountains, 323-327. 

— ^ of cultivation in Alps, 3S^. 

— Ptolemy’s, 92-93. 

— thermal, optical, and chemical, 117> 
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